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Another Studebaker: You move fast when you fight giants (page 104) 





The Boss’ Pay 
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ARE GETTING NOW 
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Ever hear the real story behind those dots on 
a U. S. map? 


A story that begins with local facts, figures, 
and people—the kind of information a busi- 
nessman needs who’s in search of the right 
location for his plant or office —one which in- 
cludes friendly acquaintance with key people 
who determine the “feel” of any community. 


We know this story—and we'll be glad to tell 
it to you. Many of our officers travel the 
country constantly, visiting our customers, cor- 
respondent banks, and new business prospects. 


Nothing like knowing the neighbors before you move... 


They know the territory you are considering. 


They are on a first-name basis with many of 
the people you will want to know. 


Opening a new market or settling your busi- 
ness in a new location—two more places where 
“Vision is Indispensable to Progress.” 


If you are now facing either of these problems, 
it may pay you to drop a note to our Vice Pres- 
ident in charge of the Out-of-Town Division. 
He will gladly go over the problem with you 
at any time—without obligation of any kind. 


Relocation advice and help—another service to American Businessmen 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





ONE PROBLEM 


You can’t keep production schedules up 
when plant equipment is constantly down 
for maintenance! And manufacturers, both 
those who use machines and those who 
build them, know how to settle bearing 
problems for good—they use Bower Spher- 
Q-Honed Bearings! 

They've found that important Bower design 
features—liberal oil groove, spherical roll- 
head and higher flange surfaces, precision- 
honed races — virtually eliminate bearing 
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SETTLED... 


FOR GOOD! 


failure. What’s more, the exceptionally high 
quality and built-in durability of Bower 
Spher-O-Honed Bearings keep machines 
operating at peak capacity under the most 
rugged conditions. 

Bower builds a complete line of tapered, 
straight and journal roller bearings to meet 
the requirements of virtually every type of 
product that uses bearings. Is yours one? 
Consult a Bower engineer soon. 

BOWER ROLLER BEARING CO. © DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 
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"That buyer in 
Buffalo was 
always busy until an 
officer of our bank 
~Marine Midland- 
smoothed the way... 











“... After I got in, I picked up infor- 
mation that I think may help us sell 
this company in the future.” 

Service of this kind can often be 
given to your representative if The 
Marine Midland Trust Company of 
New York is your bank. 

There are 14 Marine Midland 
Banks with 117 offices serving 57 
New York State communities. Their 
officers know local people and busi- 
ness as only loc al residents Cali Let 
us show you how their on-the-spot 
“next-door-neighbor” knowledge can 
be helpful to your business. 


The ee 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 








Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 
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THE BELL, TELEPHONE COMPANIES 


THIS 


-AWARD OF HONOR 


FOR 





Ned H. Dearborn (left), president of the National Safety Council, presenting Award of Honor to Cleo F. Craig, president of the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


Bett TELEPHONE COMPANIES RECEIVE 


HIGHEST AWARD OF NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


Beil telephone men and women are proud of the Award 
of Honor presented to them recently by the National 
Safety Council. The award was in recognition of an 


outstanding record for two years. 


It is no accident that the communications industry 
leads in safety. Telephone equipment and buildings 
are designed for safety. And on the wall of every Bell 
telephone building are these words — “No job is so 


important and no service is so urgent that we cannot 
take time to perform our work safely.” 

The lineman on the pole, the driver on the highway, 
the operator at the switchbeard, the men and women in 
the business offices — all have tried hard to live up to 
this safety creed. 

We're grateful for this award and we’re going to 


keep on trying to make the record even better. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
“A Good Place to Work” 





Traffic manager 
cooks with gas 
in the Panhandle 


Here’s the story of a Traffic Manager who used 
an iron frying pan and a little cook-stove magic 


to win a virtual sales monopoly for his company 


This one is so good we’re going to let the Traffic Manager tell you the story 
in his own words: 


‘When natural gas lines were being extended to all parts of Texas, there 
was a great demand for both heating and cooking stoves. Our company was 
one of the first to recognize the need and begin shipping in carload lots.” 


A little skill. ..a couple of skillets saves $30,000 


“After shipping a few cars, the Traffic Department discovered that the 
stoves loaded heavier than the minimum weight on straight cars of gas stoves. 
By tossing in a few accessories, frying pans, pokers, a few joints of stove pipe, 
we secured a much cheaper rate on a higher minimum. The savings in freight 
costs amounted to $100 per car on approximately 300 carloads of gas stoves. 
Our company had almost a monopoly on the gas stove business for two years 
before anyone was able to figure out just why we were including six frying pans 
or six joints of pipe in our shipments.” 


The answer isn’t always obvious 

Company after company has made substantial profits through close atten- 
tion to transportation in its relationship to all other departments. But the 
answers that paid off on shipping problems weren’t always the obvious ones. 
They were found...as you might find them...in the know-how, experience and 
imagination of the Traffic Manager. 


As one of the great carriers of 
merchandise freight in the country, The 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


is vitally interested in any plan 


that will move more goods, more efficiently 

















We sponsor this series of advertisements about the Traffic Manager and his job because we believe 
the Traffic Man is management’s answer to better and more economical movement of material. 








“PC Glass Blocks give us 


the visual comfort necessary 
to the ideal office,” 


says 
ALGOT J. E. LARSON 


President and General Manager 
Art Metal Construction Company 


Jamestown, New York 


@ The Art Metal Construction Com- 
pany’s new office building reflects the 
viewpoint about functional office build- 
ing design of the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of steel office furniture. As lead 
ing advocates of the value of lighter fin 
ishes for office furniture, they know 
first-hand the important bearing that a 
proper visual environment has on em 
ployee comfort and morale and how this 
can greatly improve office efficiency and 
production. 

To quote Mr. Larson further: “It was 
our very consciousness of a good visual 
environment in offices that led us to use 
PC Soft-Lite* Prism B 55 Glass Blocks in 
our new office building. Pittsburgh Corn 
ing Light-Directing Glass Blocks have 
created a natural indirect lighting system 
in our offices. They get an abundance of 
glare-free daylight back into the work 
areas where it is needed most.” 

You can get the same results when you 
use PC Glass Blocks in new buildings, or 
to replace worn-out sash in old buildings 
And you will save money because there 
will be no wood or metal sash to repaint 
or reputty. You will save on heating and 
air-conditioning expense, too, because 
glass blocks have more than twice the in- 
sulation value of single-glazed windows 

For complete information, why not re 
turn the coupon? There's no obligation 

*T. M. Reg. applied for 
PITTSBURGH CORNING 
CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


ONLY PC GLASS BLOCKS i iodbieck Cetiiee Cilgsection 


Dept. G-13, 
GIVE ALL THESE ADVANTAGES | Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Please send me a FREE copy of “PC Glass Blocks—The Mark of a 
Modern Building.” 


C) Send engineer to discuss specific problem 
@ Less Maintenance @ Less Condensation CORNING () Advise nearest source of supply. 


@ Reduced Heating Costs © Attractive Appearance © 


@ Less Outside Noise @ “Clean-Easy” Face Finish 








N.Y, 





@ Better Daylighting ® Greater Privacy 

















In every plant, office building, institution and 
the like ... on every ship—there is an unseen 
labyrinth of pipes and ducts. These lines 
carry ice water, steam, cold air, hot water, 
gases and liquids of many types—drawn from 
furnaces, boilers, condensers or tanks. Every 
unit in such a system requires insulation— 
to keep cold away from heat or heat away 
from cold. 


A major development of recent years is a 
new method of holding the insulating ma- 
terials securely and lastingly in place —a 
lagging adhesive—a time- and money-saving 
substitute for the over-sewing of the covering 
material. Such an adhesive must be fire-re- 
tardant, must resist repeated heating and cool- 
ing, humidity, steam and water. 

Developed to meet certain shipbuilding speci- 
fications during World War II, Arabol Lag- 
ging Adhesive is today the primary specifica- 
tion in major shipbuilding yards—as it is in 
major factories, power plants, office buildings, 
institutions, hotels and apartment houses. 
(Let us send you illustrated Booklet LB.) 


This important type of adhesive is but one 
of 10,000 adhesives formulas developed in 
Arabol Laboratories over the past 68 years. 
We operate on the belief that, for each par- 
ticular adhesives application, there is one 
adhesives formula that can serve you best. 


We invite the opportunity to submit samples 
for you to test in your own plant—under 
your particular working conditions—for your 
specific requirements, whatever their nature. 
That is the one kind of testing that assures 
you of satisfactory results. Your inquiry to 
Department 67 will bring a prompt response. 


tue ARABOL mawnuracturine CO. ...0 nationwide organization serving major users of industrial adhesives 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 110 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 


ST. Louis 


ATLANTA 


PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 


PORTLAND, ORE. * ITASCA, TEX. * LONDON, ENG, 








when you buy presses... 


take a close look at 
THE DRiIWVE 
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DANLY PRESSES are setting new production records in big 
stamping plants all over the coantry. One exclusive Danly feature 
alone, the Cool-Running Clutch, accounts for tremendous 
savings in costly press ‘oan time. Actual production tests show 
that the Danly Cool-Running Clutch withstands up to 7 times 
more engagements than a conventional press clutch before 

the press has to be shut down for clutch take-up. 


The Danly Cool-Running Clutch... 

wears longer because the rotating parts (shown here 

in black) “picked-up” on clutch engagement weigh only 1/5 
as much as those of a conventional clutch. Energy required 
to pick up all moving parts, gears, slide and dies, is reduced 
by 2/3—a tremendous saving in power and clutch life. 


MECHANICAL PRESSES .. . 50 to 3000 TONS 


HYDRAULIC METALWORKING EQUIPMENT 


Oil Lubricated Gibs... 

on this 400 ton single point straight side 
press permit finer adjustments— greater 
precision of slide travel, 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 


2100 South Laramie Avenue, Ch 


TE eotti Lead te rw) wy DANLY | 


BRB eG 


Single Action Autofeed Underdrive 
Straight Side Single, Double 
Triple Actior 
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MOBILIFT 
FORK LIFT 


TRUCKS 


A MOBILIFT operator can see the 
fork-ends when he picks up a load 
.»she can see where he's going! 
There's no groping for the load... 
no craning around vision-obstruct- 
ing cylinders. Unlimited visibility 
between Mobil-chain uprights is just 
ONE reason you get faster, safer, 
more economical materials handling 
with Lev-R-Matic Drive MOBILIFTS. 
Here are other reasons why you 
can handle materials at less cost 
with MOBILIFT: 


@ Lev-R-Matic PUSH-PULL 
controls for forward- 
back movement, lifting 
and tilting. NO GEARS 
TO SHIFT. 

@ 360° steering wheel 
makes zero inner turn- 
ing radius possible with 
stand-up models. 

@ Compact design for 
maximum maneuver- 
ability. 

@ Easy accessibility for 
servicing and 
maintenance. 

@ Powerful 3-cylinder 
gas engine. 

STAND-UP 


MODEL | 
I} SIT-DOWN 
2000, 2500, 3000, 
3500-Ib. capacity. " r MODEL 
63”, 72”, 83” Masts | > 2000, 3000-ib. cap, 
Special Masts to order. 4 ; 63”, 72”, 83” Masts 


Write for complete Special Masts to order. 
specifications, 


molt” MOBILIFT 


i CORPORATION 


835 S. E. MAIN ST., PORTLAND 14, OREGON 
2317 W. 18th, CHICAGO + 790 Patterson Ave., E. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
1113 Spring St. N. W., ATLANTA + 2724 Taylor $t., DALLAS 
2730 San Pablo Ave., BERKELEY 





READERS REPORT 


More About Trusts 
Dear Sir: 


Reference is made to the issue of 
BUSINESS WEEK wherein appears an 
article on the appointment of trustees 
and guardians for minor children (BW 
—Dec.27'52,p83). .. . 

The article is very well written and 
would be a choice piece of educational 
literature to send to our prospective 
trust customers. We should therefore 
appreciate your permission to reproduce 
it in a quantity not to exceed 1,200 
for dissemination to our prospective 
trust customers in our trade area... . 

Ratpu L. KRUEGER 
VICE-PRESIDENT & TRUST OFFICER 
THE JOHNSON COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 
& TRUST CO. 
PRAIRIE VILLAGE, KANSAS 


Dear Sir: 

In your section “Personal Business” 
[BW—Dec.27’52,p83| you set out the 
various advantages and disadvantages to 
donees who are minors of having their 
property under a guardianship or under 
a trusteeship. Your conclusion is that 
the trusteeship offers less red tape and 
gives the fiduciary broader powers. I 
would like to point out that you did 
not bring up one point which I think 
is of some importance in considering 
these fiduciary relationships 

It is this: Under federal gift tax law 
a gift to a minor under a trust arrange- 
ment is considered to be a gift of future 
interest and such a gift is not allowed 
the benefit of the annual exclusion to 
the donor of $3,000, or in the case of 
husband and wife, possibly $6,000. Un- 
der a guardianship or under no fiduciary 
setup whatever, I believe the donor 
would get the benefit of the annual ex- 
clusion. If a donor, who is usually a 
parent, has used up all his gift tax ex 
emption and is getting into higher and 
higher gift tax rates, he would definitely 
want to consider this aspect in his final 
decision in regard to a fiduciary rela- 
tionship for his minor children. 

James C. Crone 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
GOLDSBORO, N. C. 


¢ What you say about the gift tax is, 
of course true in the case of living 
trusts. Mainly, though were talk. 
ing about bequests at death, and the 
problem doesn’t come up in testamen- 
tary trusts. 


Chinooks Top Lone Stars 


Dear Sir: 

Only a Texan could have authored 
the article on “Texas Becomes an 
Aluminum Producer” {BW—Dec.]13 
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Torrington makes 


small precision 


metal parts eee For small precision metal parts... pins, pivots, 


punches, mandrels, needles, awls, blades, blanks, 
LE Ter and FISTCr drills... made to your blueprints in any metal, call 
eee amma on TORRINGTON. Eighty-six years of experience 
: with metals assure you quality parts for /ess than 
a Mower COST you can make them yourself, 
The Standard Plant, home of the Specialties 
Division, has a daily output of eight to ten million 
precision metal parts. Automatic machinery of our 
own design enables us to fill your orders for 1,000 or 
1,000,000 parts quickly, economically, and to the 
tolerances you require. Send us your blueprints 


for a prompt quotation. 











Write for your free copy of our 
Condensed Catalog showing types 
and sizes of many special parts 
that can be produced better, faster 
and cheaper than you can make 
them in your own plant. , 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Specialties Division 
5 Field Street, Torrington, Conn. 


Makers of 


TORRINGTON 1//0// BEARINGS 











A motor engineered for 
compact assemblies... 
as computing machines 
and other types of 
motor driven office 
equipment. 


B3 


Having inbuilt control switch 

and receptacle, this motor is 

readily adaptable to portable 
tools ond equipment, 


Planetary inbuilf speed reducer 
provides straight line drive, quiet 
operation and long geor life. 


THEY’RE POWERING 


AMERICA’S Yinesd PRODUCTS 


Designing your new product or 
redesigning an existing one with 
a Lamb Electric specially en- 
gineered motor can result in up 
to six sales stimulating advantages: 


IN THE PRODUCT — 

1. Better performance. 

2. Improved appearance. 

3. Compactness, less weight. 
IN THE MOTOR — 

1. Reduced cost, weight, space. 


2. Exact mechanical and elec- 
trical requirements. 


3. Thorough dependability. 


We extend you a cordial invitation 
to use our comprehensive 
engineering service. 


The Lamb Electric Company 
Kent, Ohio 


In Caneda: Lamb Electric — Division of 
$s Company Ltd.— Leaside, Ontario 





La PECIAL APPLICATION 


FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER MOTOR $ 





’52,p94]. For only a Texan could have 
erred so grossly in his State’s favor in 
the comment “And in 1953 Texas will 
become the country’s largest producer 
of primary aluminum—with an esti- 
mated annual output of about 222,500 
short tons.” 

In the State of Washington, Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp. alone 
has a capacity of 205,000 tons at their 
Mead and Tacoma plants. Other pro- 
ducers with plants in Vancouver, We- 
natchee and Longview, Washington 
bring that state’s capacity to approxi- 
mately 430,000 tons annually, nearly 
twice the estimate for Texas. The au- 
thor’s estimate, however, is conservative 
for Texas capacity... . 

Your articles on the aluminum in- 
dustry have been most informative, and 
I hope you will continue to keep us 
informed on progress in this industry. 

Donan M. Birp 
KAISER ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL SALES, 
INC. 
OAKLAND, CALIF, 


Still Hits the Spot 
Dear Sir: 


I was intrigued with your story “A 
New British Cousin for Pepsi” {[BW— 
Dec.20’52,p112| which says, on page 
112, “The man who likes his gin-and- 
tonic with the original Schweppes 
Quinine Water is promised about a 
100% saving on each bottle... .” 

This is cen as it “eliminates” the 
cost of the tonic. Now if we could get 
100% saving on the gin, we could have 
free drinks for a Happy New Year! 

LauRENCE McKINNEY 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


¢ What should have read a 50% sav- 
ing—cutting the cost of imported 
here in half by bottling in the 
U.S.—came out 100% in the holiday 
rush. Our gin-and-tonic editor and 
BUSINESS WEEK'S proofreaders are re- 
pentant. 


No Monopoly on Time 
Dear Sir: 


I was very much interested in reading 
the informed and _ incisive article 
“British Retail Changes Due” [BW— 
Dec.13’52,p72|. On page 76 you refer 
to the limited number of industry in- 
vestigations completed by the British 
Monopolies Commission and to the 
observation by “Some humorist in the 
House of Commons” that “it would 
take the commission 80 years to cover 
the whole of British industry.” 

The estimate to which you refer was, 
I believe, made in the debate on “‘Mo- 
nopoly Practices,” June 15, 1951, by 
[C. A. R.] Crosland (Labour, Glouces- 
tershire, South). In moving a motion 
that ways be found to speed up the 
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How precise can modern grinding be? 

So precise that in demonstration the newsprint can be 
ground from one side of a news page without disturbing 
the paper itself or the newsprint on the other side. The 
printed surface is removed with a Behr-Manning coated 
abrasive drum cover. A roll, precision ground with Norton 
abrasive grinding wheels, holds the paper in exact position 
to a fraction « “hair’s breadth” during the grinding 
process. 

Coated abrasives by Behr-Manning and grinding wheels 
and abrasives by Norton are performing grinding “mira- 
cles” vital to the performance of such products as jet 
planes, your automobile, your refrigerator and other home 
appliances. 

Son of today’s finest products would not have been 
economically possible but for Norton and Behr-Manning 
abrasive products. These products add value to every prod- 
uct they touch. 

NORTON COMPANY makes abrasives, grinding wheels, pulpstones, 

refractories, grinding and lapping machines, non-slip floors, Norbide 

o~ and molded products. Norton Company, Main Office and W orks, 
orcester 6, Mass. 

BEHR-MANNING makes abrasive paper and cloth, oilstones, abrasive 

specialties, pressure-sensitive tapes. Deir Manning Corporation, Divi- 

sion of Norton Company, Troy, New York. 


Plants, Distributors and Dealers the world over 
MOOS Wa MAMLS Op nk 
nea mints nt : laa v4 ‘> 


Bower ve 
Nested 
the 


Lifting words 
off 


newsprint 


cy < 


FRANK CRUPI arrived at his 
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OSGOOD J. WHITTEMORE, 
Norton Ceramic Research 





— osition of Quality 
ontrol Manager for Behr- 
Manning the know-how 
way. He has made many 
original improvements in 
the company’s coated abra- 
sives over the past 37 years. 


Engineer since 1945, noted 
for his work in developing 
pure oxide refractories such 
as Fused Stabilized Zirconia 
which can withstand tem- 
peratures up to 4700°F, 


Gilaking better products to make other products better 


NORTON - BEHR-MANNING 





Industrial Tape Corp., New Brunewick, N. J. 


The world is held together 

on Farquhar Transparent Globes 
by TEXCEL Cellophane tape. 

No doubt there is an important use 
for TEXCEL on your job. 

Our Tape Engineering Service 

can give you the answer... 
without obligation. 


TEXCEL 


CELLOPHANE TAPE 


work of the Monopolies Commission, 
Crosland is quoted in the official re- 
port as follows: “. . . if we were to 
continue at this rate it would take ap 
proximately 2,400 years to cover the 
whole of industry—and many changes 
may have taken place by then which 
will render the whole process somewhat 
out of date” (Col. 2702 

The conclusion is characteristically 
reserved, 

4. SKEOCH 

OTTAWA, ONTARIO 


© Whether it’s 80 or 2,400 years, how 
ever, there seems to be agreement on 
the basic point: That cha by way of 
the Commission’s activities is not go 
ing to come overnight 


Golden Rule Preferred 
Dear Sir: 


“Every business should be run_ by 
a lawyer.” {[BW—Dec.27’52,Coveré? 
p86.| Heaven forbid. 

It should be possible to make more 
friends inside and outside of business if 
one conducts his busine on moral 
rather than legal principles, and the 
Golden Rule is still considered an ex 
cellent guide for business dealings in 
most circles... . 

E. Laver 
PORT ARTHUR, TEXAS 


Gobbledygook 


Dear Sir: 

Some writer on your magazine is al 
ways going forward b leaps and 
bounds” {BW—Dec.6’52,p128—BW 
—Jan.3’53,p53|. The phrase appears 
again and again in various issues. Per- 
haps you would like to have him try 
another horse, instead of riding that 
one to death. 

BUSINESS WEEK is the best journal of 
its kind in the world—and I really don’t 
care whether it helps me move forward 
by “leaps and bounds” or by “fits and 
starts.” 

WaLTER Burr 
LA MESA, CALIF. 


¢QOur vice-president in charge of 

cliches has taken this matter under ad 
visement. Being the sort of man who 
believes that haste makes waste, he will 
not do anything drastic. But on the 
theory that an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure, he will very 
shortly implement a policy directive 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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You buy what is 


ehind the name 


When you buy an ADLAKE product, you of specialists to maintain the high level of 


receive something with it that never shows 
up on an invoice .. . the integrity of the 
manufacturer. 


Integrity is made up of many things. In the 
case of The Adams & Westlake Company, 
it’s a combination of 


@ Experience Almost a century of manu- 
facturing know-how is behind each ADLAKE 
product. 


® Facilities A modern manufacturing plant 
covering 10 acres with an unequalled staff 


ADLAKE workmanship. 


® Good Faith ADLAKE’s policy has always 
been to keep faith with its customers. For 
that reason, no effort is spared to make 
sure that every purchaser gets precisely 
what he losendaed tor and that he is always 
satisfied 


This integrity is an integral part of every 
ADLAKE product . . . Building Windows, 
Sash for railroad cars, trollies and buses, 
Transportation Specialties, Mercury 
Relays, and all the other items in the wide 
ADLAKE line . . . as thousands of satisfied 
users in every branch of industry will 
testify! 


HE) » Adams 8 Wes! lake 


COMPANY 


Established 1857 + ELKHART, INDIANA + New York + Chicage 


Manufacturers of ADLAKE Specialities and Equipment 
for the Transportation and Building Industries, 
and ADLAKE Mercury Relays. 





@ This is a progress report to shippers on Great 
Northern’s consistently improved ability to transport 
freight with greater dependability and patron 
satisfaction. 

Progress is a Great Northern habit, and in keeping 
with this tradition of transportation leadership the 
railway has put millions of dollars to work since the 
end of World War Two—a gigantic investment 


dedicated to better freight services through 
an improved physical plant. 
Great Northern’s continuing plan does not, of 


course, stop with physical betterments. It must 
and does include development of personnel which 


constantly is attentive to shippers’ requirements and 


Report to == 
Shi ppers 


Here is what Great Northern has done in 

the eight years since 1945 to assure better railway 

transportation services: 

© Increased its ownership of diesel-electric locomotives 
by 395 units of power, to a total of 509 unit 

© Acquired 173 new, lightweight passenger cars for 
transcontinental and territorial streamlined trains. 

© Built or purchased 8,305 boxcars and other freight 
service equipment. 

@ Installed 281,224 net tons of new, heavier r 

® Erected block signals on 394 miles of railway 

© Added 5,602,188 cubic yards of heavy and light bal- 
last to the railway’s roadbed. 


r offices in principal cities 


Pro gress 1S a 


Great North 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Commodity prices still are about the only business indicator anyone can 
JANUARY 31, 1953 find to worry about—if anyone is intent on worrying. 
Even here, there are increasing signs of steadiness. Both spots and 
futures have flattened out after their early-January dive. 
* 

Trading in commodities for future delivery had been voting ‘‘no con- 
fidence” in the boom from early December through early January. 

But, for two weeks, even these prices have been acting better. 

There has been little rally, to be sure. But there is less fright. Distant 
futures aren’t at any great discount from nearby, for one thing (with cer- 
tain exceptions such as wool, hides, soybeans). And some are showing 
premiums, which may foreshadow steadier spot markets. 

SERVICE 6 

Prices, actually, have been tracing divergent patterns. 

Pretty nearly everyone who follows the markets has been struck by 
the weakness in farm prices and relative firmness in industrials. 

Grains, cotton, and steers have had the steep drop. They’ve carried 
farm prices down nearly 10% at wholesale since August. 

Commodities other than farm products and foods (again at wholesale) 
have hardly moved at all since last June. Labor costs, of course, are 
important in holding up these fabricated and semi-fabricated goods. 

e 

Farm products’ prices are governed by supplies already on hand as 
well as by demand. These supplies won’t be changed much until another 
crop season rolls around. 

Availability of many industrial raw materials, however, is more sensi- 
tive to price declines. Marginal output becomes uneconomic. 
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* 
Prices of both zine and lead have dropped about 30% in six monthe. 
That has pinched back mine output in this country—but hasn't affected 
supply very much, due to ready availability of imports. (Not only were pro- 
ducers abroad glad to get dollars, but foreign use dipped.) 
Plentiful supplies of the metals in world markets kept prices jumpy 
here. However, this pressure seems to be letting up a little. 


2 

Cotton prices have been, to no small extent, at the mercy of foreign 
markets—despite U.S. supports and good consumption in this country. 

Here Uncle Sam is the exporter, not the importer. 

Even foreign-aid funds haven’t been enough to keep up the rate of 
exports. We sold too much abroad last year—in the face of declining 
demand for cotton goods. That left foreign mills overstocked. 

To make matters worse, Brazil has decided to dump its surplus. 

7 
_ This country’s cotton men are all for promoting textiles abroad. 

The National Cotton Councii, meeting in Dallas this week, went on 
record for a campaign to boost use of cloth to a point where our cotton 
exports would be increased 1%2-million bales over today’s expectations. 

It’s a good idea—but it may come a little late. Even if feasible, the 
long-run result would be bigger cotton crops abroad. That’s the penalty 
of keeping the price artificially high in the U.S. 


e 
Cotton consumption in this country isn’t breaking any records, but it 
is satisfactory by comparison with any recent period except that unholy 
PAGE 17 boom over the 1950-51 yearend. 


























CHEMICAL PROBLEM... 


. automobile tires that last 
longer under the heat and abra- 
sion caused by today’s higher op- 
erating speeds. 


SOLUTION... 


‘cold rubber’’, so called be- 
cause it is made at 5° C. Cold 
rubber production requires a spe- 
cial emulsifier to bring together 
its basic ingredients— butadiene 
and styrene—under refrigerated 
conditions. The emulsifier found 
most satisfactory today, as when 
GRS-10 was introduced in World 
War II, is Dresinate®—one of 
many chemical materials pro- 
duced by Hercules for the rubber 
industry. 


RESULT... 


... tough, synthetic rubber that 
can be economically produced in 
quantity from readily available 
materials. Now used extensively 
for the treads of passenger car 
tires, cold rubber is also proving 
itself in truck service, for machin- 
ery belting, and other places where 
operating heat and abrasion com- 
bine to promote rapid wear. 


9 
Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry... 
... insecticides, adhesives, soaps, detergents, rubber, plastics, paint, varnish, lacquer, textiles, paper, 
to name a few, use Hercules® synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cotton, terpene chem- 
icals, rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products and other chemical processing materials. 
Hercules® explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph projects everywhere. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 968 Market Street, Wilmington, Del. 


| - 
H ER & ‘ J L ES Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





Must you apologize for the appearance of your office? 


GOOD metal business 
furniture is @ 
GOOD investment 


©GF Co. 1953 


MODE-MAKER DESKS + GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS + METAL FILING EQUIPMENT + GF STEEL SHELVING 


HE OTHER DAY a business man 
J ipo an office force of 10 people 
said he no longer apologizes for the 
appearance of his office. 


Up until three years ago, my place 
was shabby and unattractive. Then 
I lost an important account. I 
couldn’t understand why until I 
learned that the customer was of- 
fended by the appearance of my office. 


"When I learned the truth, [ com- 
pletely refurnished my establishment. 
The cost was less than one year’s in- 
. 2 } - I lost!” 
come from the account I lost! 


If you have to apologize for the ap- 
pearance of your oflice, it may cost 
you more than you think. Customer 
prestige—though intangible—is im- 
portant to your success. Employee 
productivity, employee relations, and 
absenteeism are also major factors in 
your operating costs. 


Over a 10-year period you pay a 





minimum of $30,000 per employee 
in salary, floor space cost and gen- 
eral overhead. Isn't it wise to provide 
good tools and good surroundings so 
employees will be happier and will 
produce more without expending 
any more energy? 

For from 1 to 2% of this 10-year 
fixed expense per employee you can 
provide your office with the finest 
tools and pleasant surroundings. 


Investigate GF modern metal furni- 
ture: Goodform aluminum chairs, in- 
dividually adjustable; Super-Viler, 
the mechanized filing equipment; 
Mode- Maker desks designed for each 
particular job. Learn how you can 
increase productivity and improve 
employee morale. Insure yourself 
against apologizing for the appear- 
ance of your office. 

Call your local GF distributor or 
write The General Fireproofing Co., 


Dept. B-13B, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 





FIFTY-ONE YEARS OF PROGRESS 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 
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Use in the first five months of the cotton year (August through Decem- 
ber) indicates consumption of 9'-million bales for the full year. 

If we export 4-million bales (down from 5%-million the preceding sea- 
son), our surplus next July 31 would be about 5-million bales. 

ie 

Cotton’s price dive—from 40¢ a lb. last June to about 32¢ at the low 
a few days ago—has been the severest in a long time. 

And reliance on the government supports has been increasing apace. 
Only 415,000 bales were impounded under price-support loans at the end 
of November; seven weeks later, the total was 1,440,000. Even at today’s 
prices, that’s $230-million worth of cotton. 

Each week, except for the holidays, has seen larger and larger chunks 
going into hock. For the Jan. 16 week, it was 200,000 bales. 


Farm surpluses aren’t so big as they looked like they might become 
a couple of years back, but they are sizable just the same. The government 
has close to $2%4-billion tied up in price-support loans; upwards of half 
that amount is propping crops produced in 1952. 

Moreover, much 1952 cotton has still to be taken off the market. 


This is one time when price supports don’t solve the farm problem. 
Farmers and farm organizations are asking what the new Administration 
is going to do—and giving advice without waiting for answers. 


Among other things, the old parity ratio spells trouble. 

Prices of all the things the farmer sells have gone down a little over 
10% in a year. The things he has to buy are down barely 3%. That puts 
the farmer at 96% parity now, where he was 107% a year ago. 


= 
Prices of beef cattle aren’t being supported (although hogs are, indi- 
rectly). Steers that brought $34 a cwt. a year ago now fetch $28. 
That may bring joy to consumers, but it doesn’t to cattle raisers. 


And, if support should be tried, it would raise the old bugaboo of 
perishables. Hog prices aren’t too hard to support—by taking some of the 
cured pork off the market. But fresh beef is another story. 


Turkeys may take care of themselves, pricewise, another year. 


Government price support operations have taken millions of pounds 
of white meat off the open market in recent months. Partly because of 
this, storage stocks have skyrocketed. (As rapidly as possible, government- 
held turkeys go into such programs as free school lunches.) 


To play safe, turkey raisers plan to grow 8% fewer birds in 1953. 
y * M4 

Consumers can hardly be blamed for any price weakening. In fact, 
their buying seems to go on and on setting new records. 

The Dept. of Commerce figures that retail sales in December were 
close to $17-billion (without adjustment for seasonal variation). That was 
about 10% higher than a year earlier. 

This December record, needless to say, put the year over the top. 


Total sales for 1953 are estimated at $164-billion, up 4%. And, as 
prices averaged only about 2% higher, at least half the gain was real. 
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NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION—Coal mines and 
properties in Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Kentucky, 
supplying high grade metallurgical coal for National’s 
tremendous needs. Recently, coal resources were further 
expanded by the acquisition of a substantial interest in 
two large mining operations in the Pittsburgh area. 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION—A unit of Great Lakes Steel, 
with plants at Ecorse, Michigan, and Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Originator and exclusive manufacturer of the famous 
Quonset buildings. Other principal products include 
Stran-Steel nailable framing for the building industry 
and Stran-Steel flooring for trucks and truck trailers. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. STEEL 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION—Blast furnace 
division of National Steel, in Buffalo, New York. Its four 
furnaces augment the pig iron production of National's 
eight other blast furnaces in Detroit and in Weirton, 
West Virginia. In addition, it is a leading producer of 
all grades of merchant pig iron for foundry use, 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Houston, 
Texas—A leading steel distributor in the Southwest, 
furnishing a wide variety of products to thousands of 
customers in a ten-state area. The huge plant and ware 
house—a Quonset structure fabricated by the Stran-Stee! 
Division—provides five acres of floor space under one roof. 


NATIONAL 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 





This 9 Neto Steel 


Seven great divisions welded into one . 


. 


It takes a lot of doing to make a ton of steel. 
Probably no other industry requires resources so 
tremendous in variety and extent as those needed 
in the steel industry just to maintain operations. 


And in an industry whose very essence is bigness, 
National Steel is big! 


National Steel owns and operates vast mines and 
mills, the world’s largest open hearth furnaces, a 
great fleet of lake ore boats and river barges, the 
biggest and fastest electrolytic plating lines, one 
of the world’s largest continuous rolling mills. 


And to meet the growing needs of tomorrow, 
National Steel continues to expand, with a capacity 
of 6,000,000 ingot tons annually set for 1953. 


This, then, is National Steel . . . growing to serve 
the needs of all America . . . completely inde- 
pendent... completely integrated . . . one of the 
nation’s leading steel producers. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION—Located at 
Detroit, Michigan, this unit of National Steel is the lead- 
ing steel producer in that important industrial area. Its 
complete steel-making facilities enable Great Lakes Steel 
to furnish a wide range of industries with a large volume 
and variety of standard and special steels, including 
famous N-A-X High-Tensile steel. 
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HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio—Iron 
ore properties and mines in Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan. In addition, National Steel is participating in 
the development of the important new field in Labrador- 
Quebec, where great reserves will help to assure the future 
supply of iron ore—the basic ingredient of steel. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY—The world’s largest inde- 
pendent manufacturer of tin plate, with mills at Weirton, 
West Virginia, and Steubenville, Ohio. A pioneer in 
developing the electrolytic process for applying pro- 
tective coatings to steel, Weirton operates the world’s 
largest and fastest electrolytic plating lines. Products 
include a wide diversity of other finished steels. 
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Business Week Index (above) 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 


§ Latest 
Week 


*254.6 


2,238 


Pes@ection of Gubaees Oe WEIS, oon in cccccccssasconvcssescece + 149,550 


Preceding 
Week 


251.7 


+2,248 
+148,049 
$55,940 


Month 
Ago 


249.7 


2,226 
102,558 
$37,392 


Yeor 
Ago 


235.7 


2,079 
94,722 
$43,819 


1946 
Average 


173.1 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 


Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $68,059 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 8,144 8,121 7,550 7,616 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 6,492 6,524 6,594 6,194 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,583  +1,600 1,702 1,888 1,745 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars)........ 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 

Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 

Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, mnumber)...............seeeeee. eee 


PRICES 

Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) ‘ 405.6 408.8 456.3 

Industrial raw materials, daily index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) : 91,1 93.4 115.9 ++73.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) ’ 86. 86.9 86.0 95.7 ++75.4 
Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 — 100) ‘ 130.7 130.6 124.9 ++76.4 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton)... . $42.00 $42.00 $42.00 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).............ccescecceccecees ; 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................. ‘ $2.40 $2.43 $2.52 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price — ten sipnorseiiale markets, — eee ee OR a eae ‘ 32.34¢ 32.72¢ 41.65¢ 30.56¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.). . $ssadveacdcoueeseoes , $2.10 $2.07 © $2.20 $1.5] 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) cece 207.1 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.52% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) coe 24-28% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks , 54,980 54,847 54,705 54,586 ++45,210 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 77,739 77,961 78,817 73,583 ++71,147 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 22,908 23,007 23,308 21,286 449,221 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 31,987 32,263 32,621 32,166 ++49,200 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding x 26,166 27,860 24,116 23,883 


1946 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Se. =. 2 


Average weekly earnings in manufacturing. $72.36 +$70.78 $67.40 $43.82 
Wholesale prices (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 109.6 110.7 113.5 78.7 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions) $14,400 +$13,991 $13,067 $8,541 


* Preliminary, week ended Jan. 24, 
+ Estimate & Date for Latest Week’ on each series on request, 
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Accidents do happen 


Everybody knows it’s no fun being laid up with a sprained ankle or broken 

bone. But if it does happen, the patient can now be spared the discomfort of old- 

fashioned, heavy and cumbersome plaster casts. 
Today doctors use a plastic powder called Melmac® Orthopedic 

Composition, with which lighter, thinner and stronger plaster of Paris casts can 

be made. These new casts require half as many bandages, have four times the 

early strength and twice the dry strength of ordinary casts, permit better x-ray ft. : 

examination, and provide more comfort and better support for the patient. AMERICAN yanamid LOMPANY 

In fact, Melmac Orthopedic Composition offers so many advantages that it has 

been described by leading orthopedic surgeons as the most important 

advance in cast techniques in many years. oe Remerenlae PLAZA, MEW VORE 38, &. ¥. 
This development is the result of combined research of American Cyanamid 

Company and its affiliate, Davis & Geck, Inc., known throughout the medical 

profession as the leading manufacturer of surgical sutures. 








Better Products 








Thru Better Design 





working. with MICRO ongineons, prove thatthe, use 
MICRO Switches is a primciple, of Gotten, dosign 





Te hardest working men today are in the great research 
laboratories of America, 


There, spurred by dissatisfaction with present materials, ma- 
chines and methods, they are working ceaselessly with chemi- 
cal, electrical, electronic and mechanical forces to improve 
existing processes and products, 


Their findings are then passed on to thousands of skilled de- 
sign engineers who convert them into practical reality. 


High on the list of versatile components available to these 
design engineers in this conversion, is the small, lightweight, 
highly precise MICRO switch, made in more than 6000 differ- 
ent combinations. 


Time after time, not only in the design of new products, but 
in the redesign of existing products, design engineers have 
proved that “the use of MICRO switches is a principle of 
better design.” Here are a few exainples: 

> x a * 
To meet ever-increasing demands for speedier and more effi- 
cient machines in plastic-molding departments throughout 
industry, one molding-machine manufacturer—with MICRO 
engineers cooperating—completely redesigned his product, 
making it fully automatic through use of 14 MICRO switches! 
These switches make possible twelve timing, limiting and 
safety operations within 33 seconds—a speed never previously 


approached, Many progressive manufacturers have built their 
own molding departments around this redesigned machine, 
Result: faster and more accurate production at lower cost 


because of better design, 
+ * * * 


In aircraft design, MICRO precision switches have proved 
spectacularly successful, Today, few airplanes are manufac- 
tured on the American continent that do not incorporate 
MICRO units in their design—from a few in small planes to 
over 100 in large commercial carriers and military bombers, 
Certain newer MICRO models (including the ‘‘subminiature,”’ 
with its almost incredibly small size and weight and its out- 
standing performance characteristics) have brought further 
reductions in vital size-and-weight factors. MICRO engi- 
neers cooperate closely with the aircraft industry in anticipat- 


ing the requirements of this fast-moving field. 
+ - * . 


Among the fundamental problems of the timer industry has 
been the maintaining of accurate, consistent repetition of a 
pre-selected time interval in the timing control. Formerly, 
this was accomplished by cumbersome, expensive mechan- 
isms. Today, thanks to MICRO precision switches, the process 
has been made simpler, more positive, less costly and less 
susceptible to mechanical failure. Small, high-capacity 
MICRO switches, with their almost everlasting repeatability 
of a precise operating point, have facilitated compact and 
streamlined design—and new efficiency—in timing controls. 
Further proof of what can be done when design engineers 
and MICRO field engineers work together. 


* ” - * 
So it goes throughout industry —“Better Products Thru Better 
Design’’—fresh evidence, convincing proof that “the use of 
MICRO switches is a principle of better design’’! 


MICRO 


MAKERS OF PRECISION SWITCHES 
FREEPORT, ILLINGIS 








A DIVISION OF 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
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Churchill: Has He Made a Change? 


@ In 15 months, he has loosened up the structure of 
the planned economy—at an accelerating pace. 


@ Some of his economic moves have been tough medi- 


cine for business—but they have spurred initiative. 


@ One of his most striking feats has been a big im- 


provement in the labor picture. 


Back in October, 1951, businessmen 
in Britain prayed fervently that the 
Conservative Party under Churchill 
would sweep out the six-vear-old So 
cialist government. British business 
didn't look for miracles from a Con- 
servative regime, but they expected a 
political change to bring less state in 
tervention in economic affairs, more re- 
liance on the price system, fewer favors 
to labor, and lower taxes. And millions 
of Britons hoped that a tired adminis 
tration would be replaced by one that 
could make a fresh start in foreign as 
well as domestic affairs. 

In the U.S., a vear later, vou had 
a parallel situation, allowing for dif- 
ferences in the economic circumstances 
of the two countries. Most business 
men here hoped that the Republican 
Party under Kisenhower would end tie 
iong Democratic rule, and they expected 
the same kind of shift in cconomic 
policies. A majority of the American 
people looked for a more dynamic and 
imaginative foreign policy. 
¢ The Record—Today, as the Eisen- 
hower Administration is trving to find 
its feet, the Churchill government can 
look back on 15 months in office. It 
can Claim no miracles. In fact, during 
its first few months it fumbled the po 
litical ball badly. Nonetheless, by now 
it has produced some _ significant 
changes in the British economy, though 
some of these can be attributed partls 
to outside forces. 

Here’s what has happened since 
Churchill came to power: 

¢ The rigid structure of the British 
planned economy has been loosened up, 
giving more freedom for personal in- 
itiative and the price system. 

¢ The competitive spirit is regain- 
ing some ground in British industry. 

e Labor-management relations are 
better than for many years, largely be- 


cause workers don’t feel quite so secure 
about their jobs. 

¢ Britain has got its foreign trade 
into balance after the dangerous ex- 
change crisis of 1951-52 and also 
strengthened its diplomatic position 
abroad. 


1. Conservatives’ Makeup 


The Conservative government that 
replaced Labor late in 1951 didn’t rep- 
resent the right wing, antilabor Tories 
who had dominated the Conservative 
party in the interwar years. It came 
out of the progressive wing of the 
party that had assumed control during 
World War II. 
¢ Churchill’s Cabinet—But the Church- 
ill Cabinet is far from being a Cabinet 
of businessmen. Most of the key posts 
went to party leaders~men such as 
Eden (Foreign Secretary) and Butler 
(Chancellor of the Exchequer). Only 
one leading businessman—Oliver Lyttel- 
ton—got a top Cabinet post, and that 
was the Colonial Office rather than 
the Treasury, which Lyttelton had 
wanted. When it came to the Ministry 
of Labor, Churchill didn’t pick a man 
from the unions but a: prominent law- 
ver, Sir Walter Monckton. 

In general, the Churchill Cabinet 
has accepted the main features of the 
welfare state that was built up by 
the wartime coalition and by Labor. 
But more and more it’s Leen trying to 
drop the paraphernalia of economic 
planning and breathe some competition 
into the British economy. 
¢ Policy Factors—Until recently there 
have been few signs that any special 
groups have had any great influence on 
British government policies. 

Lately, there have been signs that the 
influence of business views is getting 
stronger. For example, the government 


now is carefully considering business 
opinion on taxation, denationalization, 
and monetary policy. 


ll. Hopes and Realities 


A good way to measure the impact 
of the Churchill government is to 
compare expectations with deeds. In 
the case of the British 
the record is quite clear as to what he 
wanted and what he got 

British business wanted four things 
from the Conservative government 
(1) an end to the planned econom 
though on a gradual basis lest a sudden 
removal of controls upset things too 
much; (2) more cfficient management 
of the costly welfare state: (3) lower 
taxes that would be less steeply gradu 
ated against corporations and high per 
sonal incomes; (4) government support 
in reinforcing plant discipline md re 
sisting wage.claims 
e Economic Moves—At first 
hopes were largely disappointed. In 
stead of a tax cut, Churchill gave them 
an excess-profits levy on American lines. 
That’s been fiercely resented in British 
business circles. The only tax relief 
in Butler’s 1952 budget was given to 
the lower and middle income bracket 

Meanwhile, the credit restrictions in 
troduced by Butler had hit small busi 
ness hard, caused widespread inventory 
liquidations at cut prices. Larger cor 
porations hadn't much difficulty in rai 
ing bank loans, but interest on thes 
has risen in a vear from 34%-44% to 
43% 6%. That raised costs, cut profit 
Also, Butler’s tougher money policy 
brought heavy losses to holders of gor 
ernment bonds and other securitic 

The new money polic' 
with the slump in British textiles and 
with the drastic import curbs imposed 
by other members of the sterling area. 
In combination, these three things pro 
duced a new business climate in Britain 
by the middle of last year. True, an 
expansion in defense production parth 
offset this. But there was a sharp drop 
in total industrial production, which 
has been made up only in the last 
month or so. 
¢ Spurring Initiative—lThe  reces 
relatively gentle though it was, was suf 
ficient to revive considerabl 
tive spirit in British industry. For ex 
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"We would pay a premium for these 50,000 Air Shipments 
yet we actually saved thousands of dollars !” 


Robert S. Woolf, Mgr., Teletranscription Dept., Dumont Television Network 


“When we ship TV film, we're in- 
rerested in service. We can’t afford to 
take any other attitude. We've bought 
program time all over the country, and 
those programs must be filled. 

We at Dumont use Air Express. It’s 
the fastest. It has all-point coverage. 
Above all, it is DEPENDABLE. 

“As to cost— Air Express costs 
Dumont /ess than other air services 
would, by thousands of dollars per year! 
For instance, on our regular shipments 


to Detroit, other services cost 37% to 
337% more than Air Express. And we 
can’t duplicate the service at any price! 

“The Air Express people have car- 
ried upwards of 50,000 shipments for 
Dumont in the last four years. Their 
ability to trace shipments — especially 
when being shuttled between stations 
— is almost uncanny! It has helped us 
out in many an emergency, 

“It pays to specify Air Express — in 
more ways than one!”’ 


“OAR OWES 


GETS THERE FIRST 


Division of Railway Express Agency 
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... at Justice ... the Treasury 


Government 


Navy, and Air Force Secretaries on the 
job. 

Until Wilson took over, the chief 
problem occupying the civilian brass at 
the top levels of the Pentagon was a 
comic-opera rhubarb over who was to 
run the department in the meantime. 
¢ State—Secretary John Foster Dulles 
spent most of last week explaining his 
views to Congress, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and the public. His fireside chat 
this week was the first public statement 
of what the Administration expects to 
do: 

e “Change the mind of the 
enemy” so that the Soviet bloc, too, 
will want peace; 

¢ Check the deterioration in plans 
for a European Army—or, if it’s “per- 
manently stalled,” to “give a little 
rethinking to America’s own foreign 
policy in relation to Western Europe.” 

On Monday, Dulles saw Sir Roger 
Makens, new British ambassador, and 
suggested that a planned visit of Brit- 
ain’s Anthony Eden and R. A. Butler 
be postponed. But Makens insisted 
the two would have to talk here before 
the British budget is submitted to Par- 
liament on Mar. 15. 

Dulles and Mutual Security Admin- 
istrator Harold E. Stassen are off for 
a quick survey of Europe this weekend. 
¢ Post Office—Critics of the post cffice 
have long contended that management 
by businessmen is the key to cutting 
costs and stepping up efficiency. Post- 
master General Arthur E. Summeér- 
field, Jr., and two of his top aides are 
businessmen. 

Summerfield’s most pressing problem 
this week was what to do about a peti- 
tion in the works that would boost 
parcel post rates by 35%. 
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¢ Labor—Secretary Martin P. Durkin’s 
biggest problems turned around one 
question: what to do about CIO. 

This he thrashed out in a Friday 
mecting with Walter Reuther, new 
CIO chief. As a result, a CIO man 
is expected to move in as one of the 
department’s four Assistant Secretaries 
(page 128). 

Besides talking with Reuther, Dur- 
kin this week met with Senate labor 
chairman H. Alexander Smith on Taft- 
Hartley problems. He and Smith went 
to the White House to talk over Eisen- 
hower’s stand on this in the State of 
the Union speech. 
¢ Interior—Secretary Douglas McKay 
spent the first days of his new job in 
bed with a touch of “inaugural flu.” 

Biggest task: to get his staft together. 
His department is lagging sadly in this 
respect. 

Monday of this week—his first day 
on the job—McKay told employees 
there would be personnel changes at 
the top, of course, “but I plan no mass 
firings.” 

McKay has no really hot potato to 
get rid of in a hurry. Tidelands Oil 
was removed from his bailiwick when 
former President Truman turned the 
oil over to the Navy. 
¢ Justice—Attorney General Brownell 
has plenty of politicking to do. His 
WOITICs: 


¢ The Wilson appointment wran-. 


gle with the Senate—new settled—and 
similar wrangles over prospective Sec- 
retary of the Air Force Harold E. Tal- 
bott, and Secretary of the Army Robert 
T. B. Stevens. 

¢ Truman’s executive order turn- 
ing tidelands oil over to the Navy; 

¢ The appeal of convicted spies 
Ethel and Julius Rosenberg for execu- 
tive clemency; 

¢ An antitrust case against the 


. . . Commerce .. . incoming chiefs and staffers were . 


du Ponts, General Motors, and U.S, 
Rubber; 

¢ A question of privacy: Are FBI 
and other executive department files to 
be cpened wide to Congressional in 
vestigators—or should Eisenhower keep 
the doors locked tightly, as Truman 
did? 
e Treasury—Secretary George M. Hum 
phrey got squared away on policy thi 
week with his two top men, W. Ran 
dolph Burgess and Marion B. Folsom 
on the really crucial financial question 
the federal deficit and tax cut: 
Humphrey was already lined up 190% 
with Eisenhower: no tax reductions un 
til the budget is balanced 

One special job got immediate atten 
tion this week: refunding the $8.9 
billion of one-year certificates that come 
due Feb. 15. Burgess, the expert on 
the money market, has favored shifting 
this short-term debt to longer-term 
issues. The first step was taken this 
week when the Treasury offered hold 
ers of the certificates a choice of ex 
changing them for similar, one-year 
certifecates or for bonds maturing in 
five or six years. 
¢ Commerce—Secretary Sinclair Weeks 
had been given a good running start 
on his job from ex-Secretary Sawyer 
probably the most business-minded of 
Truman’s Cabinet. 

Weeks showed up bright and ear} 
the first day after his swearing-in. Since 
then, he has concentrated on seeing a 
small group of Commerce top staffe 
to learn what his shop's lik« 

Weeks can take his time learning 
the ropes. About the biggest immedi 
ate question is what the National Pro 
duction Authority should do about get 
ting out third-quarter allocations form 
That question can’t be settled until the 
Administration decides what it want 
to do about controls generall: 
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ample, underbidding by outsiders has 
forced a number of price rings to allow 
their members to meet the challenge 
by cutting prices. British management 
is now showing more energy in stream- 
lining costs, training sales forces, and 
studying customer needs. The pace of 
technical progress seems to be quicken- 
ing. 

¢ Impact on Labor—But the most dra- 
matic change has come on the labor 
front. ‘Today, labor turnover is way 
down. There’s less absenteeism and 
time wasting on the job, better quality 
work, and less opposition to labor-sav- 
ing improvements. 

These changes have come without 
any of the calamities that British work- 
ers feared when Churchill was elected 
—a million unemployed within a 
year, management attempts to enforce 
harsher work standards and lower wages, 
a sharp reversal of the welfare state. 
They hao also come without any in- 
crease in man-hours lost from strikes. 

Three things in combination seem 
to have produced the change in the 
working man’s attitude: less secure em- 
ployment, lower take-home pay as over- 
time work has fallen off, and labor's 
recognition that competition is back 
both at home and abroad. 


lll. Making Headway 


Thus the carly impression, widely 
shared by both British and foreign ob- 
servers, that the Churchill government 
“can’t change much” is now being re- 
vised. In recent months the govern- 
ment has been loosening up the Brit- 
ish economy at an accelerating pace. 
There’s been a removal of some food 
and farm subsidies and of some ration- 
ing, a slight relaxation in controls on 
housing, and a small reduction of the 
Civil Service. Equally important is the 
reopening of commodity markets in 
lead, zinc, and coffee; the partial estab- 
lishment of private imports in raw cot- 
ton; and a promised restoration of the 
grain trade to private hands. 

All these are steps along the road 
to restoring the price system. 

Right now the Churchill government 
can’t agree on how much further to go 
in this direction. Butler is impatient to 
increase incentives, stimulate savings. 
But that means a cut in government 
2 ery And it’s hard to see where 
that can come from. 
¢ Gaining—After 9 bad start, the 
Churchill government has been steadily 
gaining popular support in Britain. It 
is getting credit for three things: (1) 
successful handling of the sterling crisis; 
(2) avoidance of mass unemployment 
or serious labor troubles; and (3) the 
slow but steady growth of confidence in 
Britain’s future as a solvent, moderately 
powerful, and litically important 
power in the world. 


It was a busy week. At the White House, at the Dept. of Labor... 


Oiling the Gears of 


President Eisenhower is scheduled to 
deliver his first State of the Union mes- 
sage next week. That, in fact, if not in 
gy theory, will be the date that 
his Administration begins. 

Meanwhile, this week there was staff 
to be gathered, operating machinery to 
be set up, a general course to be charted. 

Department by department, here’s 
how Eisenhower and his department 
chiefs were taking care of that this 
week. 
¢ The White House—The President’s 
desk “is where the buck-passing stops.” 
On his first day, Eisenhower had tough 
decisions to make. 

Herbert Brownell, Jr., the new Attor- 
ney General and key political strategist, 
was waiting at 8 a.m. Wednesday. The 
question: what to do about Defense 
Secretary-designate Charles E. Wilson, 
who was at the center of the first storm 
to blow up between the Republican 
President and his barely Republican 
Senate (BW—Jan.24’53,p27). 

After Brownell left early Wednesday 
morning, Eisenhower took care of other 
visitors with other problems: 

¢ The press was assured that news 
conferences would be held regularly, 
told that television conferences were 
being considered. 

e Eisenhower held a staff meeting 
to thrash out who was doing what in 
which offices around the extensive 
White House and Executive Office 
Building. From here on out, White 
House staff members with problems will 
have to see Eisenhower’s assistant, Sher- 
man Adams. He decides whether the 
problem can be handled without taking 
up Eisenhower's time. 

e The first Cabinet meeting was 
held Friday—minus Wilson. 


¢ Agriculture—Mecanwhile, Ezra T. 
Benson of Agriculture was shaking up 
his department’s bureaus Where 
former Secretary Charles I. Brannan 
had some 20 officials reporting to him, 
Benson split the department into four 
“groups,” each topped by a Benson 
appointee. Biggest result was to whack 
down the power of the price-propping 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion. 

The Secretary had some news for his 
lower-level staffers, too. Like other in- 
coming department chiefs, he an- 
nounced that he intends to tighten 
discipline. Benson’s phrase: “A full 
day’s work for a full day’s pay.” 

Benson also had some other, 
mechanical, questions to decide. 

e What to do about the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement—a guaran- 
teed overseas market for U.S. wheat 
that expires this June; 

e What to do about the 
livestock prices; 

¢ What to do about price supports 
on butter—which the department has 
been buying at the rate of about 1-mil- 
lion Ib. per day; 

e What to do about continuing 
price supports on dozens of farm crops 
that are now supported “at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary.” 
¢ Defense—The biggest operation of 
them all—Defense—moved along un- 
perturbed by the hullaballoo over its 
prospective new chief. The really big 
issue is what to dp about the Korean 
war. It’s the Joint Chiefs of Staff who 
will talk to Eisenhower on Korea. 

Wilson reached his office, finally, a 
week after the other Cabinet officers 
were sworn in. His first job: getting his 
deputy, Roger M. Kyes, and the Army, 
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Mr. Six Sees an Inauguration 


To nearly every businessman, this 
year, the inauguration of the new Presi- 
cent was the grand finale of a successful 
campaign. ‘To some alert businessmen, 


ENTERTAINMENT for his guests includes watching the swearing-in of the new Presi- 
dent, a round of cocktail and dinner parties, ringside seats at most of the big shindigs, and 


the ceremonies themselves had business 
value. Probably at no other time are 
so many influential politicians and 
businessmen congregated in one place. 


$300 boxes at not one but both inaugural balls. 
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And probably at no other time can so 
many political fences be mended. so 
much ground be spaded for future Ad 
ministration policies. 

To a businessman with c 
of problems, the inauguration is a 
golden opportunity to do a littl pub 
lic relations work for his company with 
the assembled 
governors, and bureaucrats 
placed favors—like dinner 
and hard-to-get ball tickets—add up in 
Washington. That's one reason Robert 
F. Six decided to attend the inaugura 
tion ceremonies last week 
e Flying Start—Six is pre ident of Con 
tinental Air Lines, Inc., of Denver, and 
an independent oil producer. He ha 
a genius for making opportunity kno 
at his door. He was one of the first 
airline operators to work out an int 
change system—Continental planes fly 
ing other airline routes and vice versa 
He wound up turning a struggling air 
line into a compact and_ profitabl 
operation, 

When his close friend, Gov 
Thornton of Colorado, remarked 
he would have to fly if he were 
to get cast to see Eisenhow cr sworn in 
Six conveniently discovered that Con 
tinental Air Lines had a brand ni 
Superconvair that needed a shakedown 
flight. Why not gather 1 few friend: 
(including some prominent Colorad 
Republicans and businessmen) and fly 
to the capital? The small group turned 
out to be 40 people 

It was a good public relations move 

but even so, Six wasn’t missing an) 
bets. Rather than Ict the plane eat up 
hangar fees at the Washington lirport 
Six managed to arrange a few charter 
flights for the military during his fou 
day stay. 
e De Luxe Entertainment—Once in the 
capital, Six pulled all the stops. His 
Washington attorney had lined up a 
dozen-odd_ hotel iccommo 
date his guests. In had 
managed to: 

e Collar a handful of ticket 
Governors’ Reception at th 
Statler (by invitation only 

e Reserve a $300 box at the Uline 
Arena and scats at the Capitol Theatr 
for the star-studded festivai 

e Get grandstand seats for 
swearing-in; ceremon' 

e Corner a dozen seat 
the White House for thi 

¢ Buy $300 boxe 
two locations where the 
were to be held. 

e Secure tickets to 
including plenty of invitat 
tails and dinner. 
¢ Combining Business—Si 
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TAKING OFF from Denver, host Robert F. Six (hatless, center) 


IN WASHINGTON, Six (left) and actress Ethel Merman watch 
takes along Colorado leaders (Gov. Dan Thornton in cowboy hat). 


parade from choice seats in the honored guests’ reviewing stand. 
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CONTACTS are a major byproduct of the 
trip. Six talks with Victor Johnston (left) of 
the Senate Republican Campaign Committee. 


BUSINESS wasn’t pigeonholed, even for inauguration festivities. Six checks up on an oil 
deal back home, keeps tabs on his Continental Air Lines, even arranges 
the Superconvair that brought his party to Washington. 


harter flights for 
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a. 


JUDGING at the annual session of California canners is no cursory inspection. 
Each product is put through smell and taste tests, finger-turned to spot blemishes, 


> 7 


GRADES are listed on a score sheet fastened to a clipboard. But until the judges 
give the canner his code number, he has no idea how his product measures up. 


LEAGUE MEMBERS and representatives of allied industries swarm in after the 
judging to mill past the trays, finger the food, sniff it, and taste it. 


1,400 CANS of fruits and vegetables are inspected 
by 1,500 people during the shindig 


Canners Get Their Score at Cutting Bee 


the Gold 
Room of the Fairmont Hotel in San 
Francisco last week is known officially 
as the 1953 Canners League of Calli- 


What went on in Ball 


fornia Annual Fruit & Vegetable 
Sample Cuttings. To the trade, it’s a 
cutting bee, staged for the purpose of 
giving cach league member a way of 
finding out how his products measure 
up in comparison with the rest of the 
industry. 
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This annual shindig is a_ highly 
formalized affair, and creates feverish 
interest not only among the associa- 
tion's 49 fruit and vegetable canners 
but also among allicd industries such 
as food brokers, can makers, container 
manufacturers, and food technologists. 

The cutting, and the subsequent judg- 
ing and display, are the core of the two- 
day meeting, which also includes a 
business luncheon, a closed meeting for 


members only, and a reception flung b 
the supplier industries 

e Precautions—lo be sur 
no foul play, the  associatior , 
through all kinds of cloak-and-dagg 
routines. During the 
one of the league's agent 
unannounced visit to cach of the can 
nery members’ warchous: here h 
sclects at random two No. 24 can 
Back in his office he strips off the label 


that ther 
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was hard at work even while being 
social. Hardly off the plane, he was a 
dinner guest of Luke Smith, president 
of Quick-Way Shovel Co. of Denver. 
Other guests included: Patrick J. Hur- 
ley, Sen. Eugene D. Millikin (R., 
Colo.), and Sen. Edwin D. Johnson 
(D., Colo.), ranking minority member 
of the Senate Interstate & Foreign 
Commerce Committee which figures 
prominently in air transportation mat- 
ters. 

Next day at the Governors’ Recep- 
tion, Six talked with Gov. Earl Warren 
of California (Continental flies to the 
coast); Sen. Frank Carlson of Kansas 
(also on Continental routes); Palmer 
Hoyt, publisher of the Denver Post; 
Gov. Dan Thornton; Congressman 
Byron Rogers of Denver; and William 
L. Lloyd, Colorado State Republican 
Chairman. 

On the following day Six lunched 
with Fred Ehrman, a partner of Leh- 
man Bros. and a director of Continental 
Air Lines, and with Theodore Hardeen, 
Jr., Defense Air Transport administra- 
tor, who passes on airline equipment 
ip Ona 

ater, he attended a reception and 
dinner as the guest of Gov. Thornton 
at the Mayflower. 

On Inauguration Day, Six lunched 
with Victor Johnston, staff director of 
the Republican Senate vag a Com- 
mittee, after which he watched the 
swearing-in from seats in Capitol Plaza. 
Minutes later, he and his guests were 
whisked down Pennsylvania Ave. to 
watch the parade from the honored 
cucsts’ reviewing stand in front of the 
Vhite House. 

Later, in white tie and tails, Six was 
back at the Carlton for a reception and 
dinner party. Hostess: Carlene Roberts, 
vice-president of American Airlines, a 
partner in Six’s airline interchange sys- 
tem. 

After dinner he attended the in- 
augural ball in the —— of Gov. 
and Mrs. Thornton. Like the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Eisenhower, Six went 
through the exhausting routine of at- 
tending both overcrowded balls and 
rubbed elbows with new Washing- 
tonians from Cabinet officers to com- 
mittee clerks. 
¢ Mission Accomplished—The day after 
the inauguration, Six and his party de- 
parted from Washington’s National 
Airport for Denver. Six himself was ex- 
hausted after four days of parties and 
politicking. 

And what had he accomplished? 
Six wasn’t telling. But he had solidi- 
fied some home political fences, dis- 
cussed the appointment of a new mem- 
ber of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
and sounded out the possibility of ex- 
panding his interchange airline system 
to Mexico with American Airlines, and 
to Seattle with United Airlines. 
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Life Everlasting... 


... Or something near it 
is what Goodyear sees for its 
incredibly durable new rub- 


ber. 


The rubber industry these days is 
changing while you watch it. 

Early this month came the news that 
B. F. Goodrich Co. had developed a 
new process that would turn out syn- 
thetic cold rubber 50 times faster than 
present methods (BW —Jan.10’53,p32). 
¢ Newer, Yet—Last week Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. announced the de- 
velopment of a completely new syn- 
thetic, possessing qualities far beyond 
anything ever known before in the rub- 
ber field: 

¢ Tire treads made from the new 
rubber last from two to five times 
longer than those of the best cold 
rubber. 

e The new synthetic retains air as 
well as butyl (the synthetic used in in- 
ner tubes), and resists oil as well as 
neoprene does. 

eIt resists oxidation far better 
than natural rubber or any other known 
synthetic. 

eIts tensile strength tops any 
other known rubber-like material by 
50% to 100%. 
¢ Food for Thought—Both the Good- 
rich and Goodyear developments lie 
well in the future as far as commercial 
exploitation is concerned. Nonethe- 
less, they bring a new maverick factor 
into the government’s chances of dis- 
posing of its enormous war-developed 
synthetic capacity to private industry 
(BW—Oct.25’52,p33). 

The Goodrich cold rubber process, 
actually, would call for only moderate 
changes in existing plants. The new 
Gusto rubber, though, would need 
a type of plant completely different 
from—and markedly simpler than—any 
now in existence. Thus the question 
is: Just how great is the new obsoles- 
cence factor? 
¢ Rein on Prices—Industry opinion is 
that sooner or later these and other de- 
velopments to come will force the re- 
placement of all or part of the present 
plants. But it won't happen immedi- 
ately. Technicians say that the known 
new processes won't deter any company 
from buying a government plant, but 
they will keep everyone from paying 
exorbitant prices. The general view is 
that would-be buyers will simply have 
to accept obsolescence as a hazard of 
the deal. The obsolescence, it is felt, 
may occur in a couple of years, or may 
take as many as five. 

The picture will become clearer this 
spring. Reconstruction Finance Corp. 


must submit its preliminary report on 
disposal of the plants to the President 
alone by Mar. 1. The President 
is to submit his recommendations to 
Congress by Apr. 1. At that time, tire 
makers believe, the price tag will have 
been definitely moderated by the new 
processes. 

¢ First Call—Right now, interest is 
pretty well concentrated in the Good- 
year rubber, on which P. W. Litchfield, 
company president, says that three basic 
patents have been granted. Research on 
this incredibly tough chemical began 
soon after World War II. Chemically, 
it is similar to Vulcollan, a German 
synthetic that has been drawing a lot 
of attention. It is generally assumed 
that all major rubber companies are 
busily exploring the qualities of the 
new substance. 

The new rubber has one thing in 
common with most synthetics: Pe- 
troleum is the basic raw material. 
¢ Problems—Goodyear says that it still 
has a great deal of work to do before it 
can even think of going into commer- 
cial production. Two major problems 
remain to be solved: 

Cost: Estimated cost of the still un- 
named new rubber is from two to three 
times the 23¢-a-lb. figure for general- 
purpose synthetic. Vulcollan has been 
estimated at 10 times synthetic cost. 

Bonding: The rubber flatly refuses to 
bond to other rubbers, though it sticks 
well to metals. Goodyear researchers 
are now trying to cure this. 


Drop in Cattle Prices 
Reaches Consumer Level 


Housewives this week began to real- 
ize that something important is hap- 
pening to beef prices. Cattle prices and 
wholesale beef prices have been declin- 
ing since last fall. Now retail prices are 
dropping. The sharpest declines are in 
the thao cuts. That means that 
the price spread between the choice 
cuts and the cheaper cuts is broadening 
once again. 

The lower retail beef prices are the 
result of the larger supplies of cattle 
available on feed znd on the range. The 
Jan. 1 estimate of total beef cattle popu- 
lation is expected to show about 93- 
million head, an increase of 5-million 
head over the preceding year, and up 
from 77-million head at the start of 
1949, 

Part of the lift that the consumer's 
budget gets from lower beef prices prob- 
ably will be offset by the new trend in 

rk. Government support operations 
and the seasonal decline in slaughter 
have started pork prices up again. And 
next spring’s pig crop promises to be 
a small one—which will help keep the 
market up. 
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Checking Coast to Coast 
for 
Your Steel Requirements 


Business executives and buyers, faced with 
the problem of getting steel from stock under 
today’s spotty supply situation, are finding 
Ryerson a helpful source. 

True, our stocks are still unbalanced from 
a size standpoint—a condition which, we 
believe, prevails throughout the industry. 
But the Ryerson plant near you does have a 
fairly good tonnage on hand and it does offer 
you a special service that’s often helpful. 

As part of the world’s largest steel distrib- 
uting organization, your local plant can call 
on the resources of fourteen other Ryerson 
plants, each an independent operating unit 
but all interconnected and ready to cooperate. 

Thus, if the steel you must have, or a 
practical alternate for it, are not on hand 
locally, there is still the chance that your 
requirement may be met from the stocks of 


another Ryerson plant. We are always glad 
to check them all when necessary. And re- 
member—Ryerson has always been notable 
for prompt, reliable delivery. When we have 
the steel, we get it to you quickly. 

So multiply your steel buying efforts and 
make one call to do the work of many. Contact 
your nearby Ryerson plant for all your steel 
needs. Our ability to help may surprise you. 





PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS IN STOCK 


CARBON STEEL BARS—Hot STAINLESS — Allegheny bors, 
rolled and cold finished plates, sheets, tubes, etc. 


pin ie 0a REINFORCING STEEL —Bors ond 
PLATES —Many types including accessories, wire mesh, etc 
inland 4-Way Safety Plate BABBITT METAL —Lead bore, 
SHEETS—Hot and cold rolled, five types 

t t 
rere ea VERTEX Mes bear 
mechanical and boiler tubes material 
ALLOYS —Hot rolled, cold finished, MACHINERY & TOOLS for 
heat treated—and tool steel metal fabrication 











RYERSON STEEL 


JOHN T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK © BOSTON e@ PHILADELPHIA © CINCINNATI © CLEVELAND © DETROIT 
PITTSBURGH © BUFFALO © CHICAGO © MILWAUKEE © ST.LOUIS © LOS ANGELES © SAN FRANCISCO © SPOKANE @ SEATTLE 





and substitutes code-numbered labels— 
to eliminate possibility of identification. 

One of the two identical, code- 
labeled cans is sent to the laboratory of 
the National Canners Assn. in Berkeley, 
Calif., where it is put through a search- 
ing technical analysis. The second can 
is held by the league for the annual 
cutting. 
¢ The Acid Test—These cans are de- 
livered to wherever the bee is to be 
held. White enamel trays are arranged 
on a series of cight long tables (pictures, 
page 33). Technicians then wheel up 
tables with can openers attached. Work- 
ing in pairs, one opens the cans, places 
them in code-numbered trays. 

A third technician follows this team 
to empty the cans in the trays. A 
fourth arranges the food for judging. 
In the case of apricot halves, for ex- 
ample, this involves spreading them 
apart and turning them all “cups up.” 
This is done with the fingers. Later, 
the judges too dip into each tray to 
feel the fruit. At the end of each table 
is a bowl of water and a towel for the 
necessary ablutions. 

After the food is arranged, the judges 
are admitted. They are employees of 
member companies, each an expert in 
judging the product for which fe was 
chosen. They work in committees of 
three, grade each tray before they move 
on to the next, The grades, which they 
mark down on a score sheet, are: E. for 
Excellent, G for Good, F for Fair, P 
for Poor, B for Bad, and D for Dis- 
qualified. 

The tests include more than a cursory 
inspection. The judges get their hands 
right down in the trays and examine 
the food piece by piece. At the very 
minimum, they have to turn over every 
piece of food to inspect it for blemishes 
or evidence of trimming away blem- 
ishes. They apply what the trade calls 
the siennalinke tests—for appearance, 
smell, texture, flavor, and uniformity. 
e The Score—After the judging, the 
doors are flung open and the industry 
barges in. At this stage each company 
learns its own code numbers, but no- 
body knows his competitors’ numbers. 
The grades given by the judges are not 
made public, but they are announced 
to the companies by code numbers. 
That way, Libby knows exactly how its 
canned pears graded and how they stood 
in relation to every other can of pears 
that was cut. But Libby doesn’t know 
how its pears measured up to Del 
Monte’s, because Libby doesn’t know 
Del Monte’s code number. 
¢ Ladies Aid Take—After everybody 
was through, the association gave all 
the fruit to the ladies of the Stin- 
son Beach Community Presbyterian 
Church, to recan and distribute to the 


Spoon River ... 


. «+ Country sees good 
times with coming of moder- 
ate-sized AEC plant guaran- 
teed not to be radioactive. 


When the Atomic Energy Commiy- 
sion announced this week that its new- 
est plant would be built in the Spoon 
River country of west-central Illinois, 
the country as a whole got a lot more 
excited than the people in Macomb, 
Canton, and other nearby communities 
did. The local residents more or less 
knew about it already. And they knew 
there was nothing to get upsct about. 

Edgar Lee Masters’ poems have made 
Spoon River a symbol of small-town 
America to the average person—and 
when he hears of a new AEC plant, 
the average person has been condi- 
tioned by Paducah and Savannah River 
and Pike County to think in terms of 
hundreds of square miles, tens of thou- 
sands of workers, hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 
¢ “Conventional”—The Spoon River 
project isn’t to be like that at all. Its 
site is only 9,800 acres—just over 15 
sq. mi. Not more than 2,000 construc- 
tion workers will be needed at the peak, 
and the permanent work force is also 
estimated at about 2,000. ‘Total cost 
will be only $29-million. The new plant 
won't even handle any radioactive ma- 
terials, says AEC, but will ‘assemble 
more or less conventional explosives.” 
This probably means the plant will put 
together atomic bombs—less the pluton- 
ium or uranium, which would be in- 
serted later. 


Pushing Gases through 


The plant will be built near Berna- 
dotte, in Fulton County. It will occupy 
land already owned by the government, 
and used during the last war as Camp 
Ellis. 

Nearest towns of any size are Ma- 
comb (pop.: 11,592), about 18 mi. 
northwest, and Canton (pop.: 11,927), 
a bit more than that northeast. Major 
cities nearby include Galesburg, about 
45 mi. due north, and Peoria, 55 mi. 
northeast. 
¢ 85% Happy—Rep. Harold Velde, of 
the district that includes Peoria, let the 
cat out of the bag Dec. 29 by announc- 
ing that AEC was considering the site. 
Mayor Ray Houtchens of Macomb says 
85% of the people are happy about the 
plant, including most businessmen. 

AEC officials met leading citizens in 
Macomb on Monday of this week. They 
said construction will start within three 
months; the construction force will 
top off at 2,000 about the end of this 
year; and as that begins to fall off, per- 
manent personnel will be hired, keep- 
ing the employment figure pretty much 
at the 2,000 level. AEC will bring in 
about 20% of the permanent per- 
sonnel, hire the rest locally 
¢ Housing—All in all, residents of the 
area expect good times without any 
major dislocations. D. E. Kinley, man- 
ager of the Macomb Chamber of Com 
merce, says that there is a fair amount 
of building labor available in the imme- 
diate area, and that AEC will probably 
be able to get all the construction work- 
ers it needs no farther away than Gales- 
burg, Peoria, Springfield, and Quincy. 
Housing near the plant is not critically 
short. And it’s certain that Macomb 
and Canton won't be nearly so swamped 
as they were when Camp Ellis housed 


40,000 officers and men. 
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jet aircraft engine. The tail cones are made 
by Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., which 
used to make stainless steel milk cans. 


A bit big for ice cream cones or paper hats, 
these stainless steel cones will control the 
discharge of exhaust gases in the new J-47 


needy. The vegetables were thrown 
away—too much risk of food poisoning 
in recanning them. 
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SPRATANER Die tt Gait! 


Kp be 
e090 
BELT DRESSING (ZW SPRAYS FROM ~ 
CROWN -S/RAAMER 


To Reenforce “The Lifelines of Production” 


Grako SPRAZON is a pressure-product of Graton 
& Knight Company, Worcester, Mass. Used regularly, 
it stops belt slip, lengthens belt life — forestalls loss 
of valuable production time and power. Application 
from SPRA-TAINER is quicker, easier and more effi- 
cient. Safer, too, because hands and arms stay away 
from moving machinery. No belt or pulley is too 
difficult to reach when you use SPRAZON. . 


Widespread Pressure Packaging started with 
Crown’s invention of lightweight SPRA-TAINER, 
World’s Leading Propulsion Can because of exclusive 


“Modern Design” and “No Top Seam — No Side 
Seam” construction. Creative Packaging in all lines 
starts with the selection of a Crown Can from the 
vast variety we manufacture to meet the many and 
diverse needs of American industry. 


r 


fey lan nn. hanytiow CROWN CAI 


Division of 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, ORLANDO, NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, ST. LOUIS, BOSTON 
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“We got faster erection 
Union Pacific RR is going to experi- 


with lower cost and ment with propane gas instead of low- 


grade bunker C oil to fuel its new tur- 
more usable space bine-type locomotives. If it works, says 


with our 5 Butler Buildings.” UP, propane gas will be cheaper and 


save wear and tear on parts caused by 
impurities in fuel oil. 

« 
The 55-day steel strike last summer 
sliced a big hunk out of U.S. Steel’s 
profits. Earnings dropped from $6.10 a 
share in 1951 to $4.56 in 1952—the 
lowest mark since 1948. Sales last year 
fell to $3.1-billion from $3.5-billion in 


1951. 








* 
Workers have taken over Cleveland 
Pneumatic ‘Tool Co. They approved a 
plan, said to be the first of its kind in 
a major corporation, to acquire 100% 
of the company’s stock (BW —Jan.24 
’52,p62). Through profit-sharing trusts, 
hourly rated employees get 49% of the 
stock, salaried help the remaining 51%. 

* 
General Electric Co. will make the first 
large generator to be cooled by liquid 


pes. Mhy Arizona Machinery Company instead of by hydrogen gas; it’s for the 
Eastlake power plant of Cleveland 
Has Standardized on Butler Buildings Electric Illuminating Co. The liquid 


method makes it possible to design and 
make generator armatures with much 


Let Mr, Deaderick tell you why he chose Butler Buildings higher capacity than present. units— 
for the largest parts department in the Southwest . . . why he without increasing their size. 
standardized on Butler Buildings for all new construction at ee 
the company’s branch offices at Tucson, Flagstaff, Mesa, Casa In like a lion: The Atomic Energy 
Grande and Coolidge. Commission plans big doings this 


“We're expanding fast. So fast that when we need additional spring. New atomic tests—possibly a 
plant space we need it in a hurry—and we want it to be full tryout for atomic artillery shells and a 
usable space. That's why we chose low cost, quickly erected cannon that can fire them—will be held 
Butler Buildings for our Phoenix, Arizona plant and are in Nevada in March. Also early this 
standardizing on Butler Buildings for all new branch office spring AEC will start building a $29- 
construction. Another big factor is that Butler Buildings can million plant on the Spoon River in 
be easily expanded when even more space is needed.” Fulton County, IIl., for processing and 


Find out today how Butler Buildings (with galvanized or re ee ee 
aluminum covering) fit your requirements for a long life, low — ‘ 


cost structure. Mail coupon below for prompt reply! Adnesican Beondcesting Co, will charge 


a single advertising rate for both day 
and evening time on three of its wholly 
Straight Sidewalls .. . owned radio stations—WJ7Z, New York; 
Get All the Space You Pay For WENR, Chicago; and WXYZ, De- 
— troit. Starting Feb. 1, cost of an hour 
between 7 p.m. and 10:30 p.m. drops 
from $1,200 to $720; daytime rates 
continue at $720 an hour. CBS made 
For prompt reply, address office nearest you: a similar move last August (BW—Aug. 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 16’52,p38). 
7313 East 13th St, Kansas City 26, Missouri ° 
ne ry Fe advery a ee Puget Sound Power & Light Co. says 
C) Please have a Butler representative call on me. it will consider a new merger proposal 
() Please send me complete information on Butler of Washington Water Power Co., 
Buildings for use as which wants to buy the Puget facili- 
Name ties (BW—Dec.20’52,p60). Meanwhile, 
Firm the court battle over proposed sale of 
Address Puget to six Washington Public Util- 
City Zone State__________ ity Districts, challenged by Washington 
Water Power, goes on. 
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Eisenhower’s State of the Union address will set the pace—and it wil! 
very likely give the new Administration a permanent label. The New Deal 
label was born in Roosevelt’s acceptance speech in 1932; Truman’s 1949 
State of the Union message christened the Fair Deal. What Eisenhower 
says on Monday will tell Congress the direction he wants to go. 


7 

Congress has been waiting since Jan. 3, taking no important action. 
Major bills, such as Taft’s labor amendments introduced this week and 
Rep. Dan Reed’s tax relief amendments, will get consideration quickly 
after Monday’s in-person address by the President. Taft and other Capitol 
Hill leaders got broad outlines of the message in their first White House 
conference, but they got nothing on which to hang definite legislation. 
Not until week’s end were the final language and the final decisions agreed 
upon. 

As drafted, the message proposes more than a short-term program. 
It spans the whole two years of this Congress—so as not to seem to shove 
too much down congressmen’s throats. Some things the President wil! seek 
right away—tariff law extension, labor amendments, government reorgan- 
ization—but some he will earmark for next session. 


+ 

Control of Congress will be at stake when Eisenhower delivers his 
message. Congress already is asserting itself, in minor but significant 
ways: 

The Wilson affair was solved only after Charles E. Wilson and the 
White House bowed to the Senate’s demand that the Secretary of Defense 
and his aides divest themselves of their company holdings. Eisenhower's 
backing, alone, was not enough to get Wilson confirmed. 

Reorganization of government has hit a snag. The Senate and House 
committees handiing the legislation voted to weaken Eisenhower's inde- 
pendence by providing that either House could veto any specific reorganiza- 
tion plan by a mere majority vote. Truman’s plans could be vetoed only 
if a majority of 96 Senators or of 485 House members rejected the plan. 
The Administration will try to repair the damage on the floor, but the bills 
go to debate with overwhelming support of Republican committeemen. 

+ 


Growing pains may be the reason for the Administration setbacks. 
Eisenhower’s Cabinet and administrators are new to Washington; few 
ever have had firsthand experience with Congress. Budget Director Joseph 
Dodge, who handled the Administration argument on reorganization, failed 
to make a good showing; every Republican on the House committee voted 
against his ideas. 

Agriculture Secretary Benson, once a lobbyist in Washington, fared 
little better when he was questioned by agriculture committee senators on 
farm price supports. Republican leaders foresee trouble for Benson in 
the coming investigation by Sen. Aiken into dropping farm prices. 

Two new men in the White House will help relations with Congress. 
They will work under Wilton B. Persons, White House Congressional! liaison 
men whose career includes two decades of work on Capitol Hill. The 
new men: 

Gerald D. Morgan, once with the legislative drafting service of the 
House, an expert on writing legislation, particularly on taxes and labor. 

Bryce Harlow, who was chief of the House Armed Services Committee 
staff under both Democratic and Republican chairmen. 


* 
Briar pipes will put Eisenhower to the test on foreign trade policy. 
He must decide in February whether to boost the tariff to protect domestic 
producers. The Tariff Commission says he should. 
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Any purchaser of industrial supplies today has many 
sources of information. Trouble is, much of it is lim- 
ited, to some degree. For example, information you 
get from a manufacturer is usually biased in favor of 
his product, for obvious reasons. But there is one 
source, which you can easily reach by a local phone 
call, with answers that are virtually unlimited. 


Your INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY DISTRIBUTOR stocks and 
sells thousands of different supply items. Serving many 
customers, he is in a position to study applications of 
these products, observe their performance under a 
variety of conditions. The answers he gives you are 
factual and unbiased, because his own success is meas- 
ured by his ability to retain your confidence in his 
sincerity and judgment. 


Your Distributor does more than find answers to 
problems you present. He knows your particular needs, 
and is ever alert to find new products, to suggest new 








your Industrial Distributor 


applications that will speed production, lower costs. 


This reliable product information service costs you 
nothing. In addition, you benefit by the real money 
savings in purchasing expense. No wonder so many 
keen buyers are steadily increasing their purchases 
through Industrial Supply Distributors. 


For your valve needs, you can be sure of resourceful, 
experienced cooperation from your Jenkins Distributor. 
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DISTRIBUTORS’ SERVICE IS ESSENTIAL TO INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 
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WHATEVER your business, today’s operating conditions 
call for a new look at your transportation requirements. 

That new look should include the new payload Ww ilored 
standard—the White 3000. hites are tailore 


New Whites are paying for themselves in extra payload. 

They are engineered for greater carrying capacity... 

new weight distribution... longer trailers. And OIL ... exploring, drilling or transport- 
rful White Enci ing to market means White Trucks are 

powertu ite ngines mean more power per on the job for Sun Oil Company and 

pound of engine weight than ever before. many other leaders in this 


2 ‘ huge industry... everywhere. 
Ask your White Representative about hie Whe 8000 delivers 


this new payload standard. It means <® packaged goods to 
c-\ Sunoco stations. 
yy 
= 


to their exact jobs in 
the oil industry 


extra earning power .. . extra ° 

savings in your business. White AS 

THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY KTOnene) a 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 


FOR MORE THAN 5° YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 


More Power Per Pound! 


HERE’S what's really new in truck power... White Mustang 
Power... in your new Whites and for your replacement 
engine needs. High-compression, high output White Engines 
make possible more power per pound of engine weight 
maximum payloads .. . greater carning power 


Get Facts About WHITE MUSTANG POWER From 
Your White Representative 
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But his trade-not-aid policy is involved. The Administration wants to 
get the free nations back on their own feet economically, so U.S. aid can 
be reduced. Eisenhower emphasized this in his inaugural address. Briar 
pipe making is a big dollar-earner in several European countries, Italy 
particularly, uses skilled labor that Communists would like to win over. 

Truman ignored the Tariff Commission several times on just such 
issues. But he always had most Democrats in Congress behind him. 
If Eisenhower follows suit, he will have to explain to Congress, whose 
Republican majority is lukewarm on free trade. 

Reciprocal trade laws come up for extension before June. It looks 
as if the present law, which has the escape clause the Tariff Commission 
invoked in the briar pipe case, can be extended without limiting amend- 
ments. But Eisenhower’s inaugural! hinted he’d ask for a more liberal law. 

Another tipoff on tariffs will come when two vacancies are filled on 
the commission. The views of Eisenhower’s appointees ought to fore- 
shadow the President’s own decisions. 

e 

W. Randolph Burgess is in for a promotion. He’s now the deputy 
to Treasury Secretary Humphrey, specializing in debt management. The 
plan is to create a second under-secretaryship for Burgess, in which he 
would handle foreign financial policy as well as debt management. 

Rep. Jesse Wolcott will become chairman of the Joint Congressiona! 
Committee on the Economic Report. That’s the watchdog group over the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers. Senators have held the chair- 
manship before, but Taft, the senior man, is too busy to take it on. Wolcott 
is sharp on fiscal policy, is interested in economic forecasts, but he’s also 
chairman of the Banking & Currency Committee. And speculation is he 
will subordinate the economic group, perhaps even put it on ice. 

Sen. McClellan is readying another joint budget committee project. 
It would be a counterpart to the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue, 
would advise Congress on spending the way the latter does on taxes. The 
House of Representatives is the hurdle in McClellan’s way. It turned down 
the measure last year after the Senate had approved it. 

* 

The aluminum industry is getting another competitor. The govern- 
ment has approved fast tax writeoffs for The Wheland Co., of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., to build a 50,000-ton plant. The new output will raise capacity to 
1.7-million tons by 1955. 

* 

The White House has postponed a conference on natural resources 
policy. It was to be held in March by Resources for the Future, Inc., a 
Ford Foundation activity. Main object: a second look at the Paley 
Commission report of last year on long-term materials outlook (BW- 
Nov.15’52,p84). Eisenhower had O.K.’d the spring meeting after election, 
but now he wants more time to think about it. The conference will be 
held in the fall, unless it is canceled entirely. 

* 

Taft’s labor law amendments are little more than conversation pieces 
(see page 128). The 16 changes he proposed this week are technical, 
tossed out for discussion purposes. They don’t commit him; more impor- 
tant ones may be offered later. 

Eisenhower's views will set the real dimensions of Taft-Hartley over- 
haul. He is for eliminating “union busting” provisions, and for broad 
overhaul of the Labor Dept. and National Labor Relations Board. Eisen- 
hower supports Taft’s proposal for increasing NLRB by two members. 
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SPECTACULAR BATTLES followed after Monsanto announced Krilium. 


Soil Conditioners: The Fight Goes On 


When anyone kicks off with a new, 
hot product, there’s a scramble for the 
ball. No one knows this better than 
Monsanto Chemical Co. About a year 
ago, when it announced it had de- 
veloped Krilium, everybody piled onto 
the field. The hassles were spectacular 
—even in an age when this sort of thing 
is likely to happen (page 46). 

Krilium, of course, is the wonder 
product that gives certain soils greater 
porosity by acting as a kind of glue to 
make soil particles stick together (BW— 
Jan.19°52,p107). From the start it has 
worn an aura of the near-fabulous. Al- 
most immediately after Monsanto's an- 
nouncement, the race to get to the mar- 
ket with a similar chemical soil condi- 
tioner was on. Last May you could 
count on your fingers the companies 
that were marketing such a product. 
Today about 30 to 40 concerns are get- 
ting out some 50 to 60 soil conditioners. 
And Monsanto, which had had no 
idea of trying to market Krilium till 
this year, was stampeded into going 
into the business months ahead of 
schedule (BW —Jun.7’52,p38). That's 
good evidence as to how fot the prod- 
uct is. 
¢ Troubles, Too—In the process of sell- 
ing an estimated $4-million to $5-mil- 
lion worth of soil conditioners (manu- 
facturers’ prices) in 1952, the industry 
has incurred some success and any num- 
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ber of headaches: tangles with Federal 
Trade Commission, patent worries, 
even, in one case, a petition for finan- 
cial reorganization. 

The story is nowhere near finished. 
A good deal of it is still kept in heavy, 
soundproof wraps. But it’s possible to 
get an idea as to how the chemical soil 
conditioner business is shaping up, and 
how big the stakes are. 


I. Industry Standards 


In the next few weeks, this branch of 
the chemical industry will make a try 
at writing itself some rules. Its ap- 
proach will be one that more and more 
industries have turned to in recent 
years: the trade practice conference, 
called by FTC. Among other matters 
it will go into advertising claims. 

Last summer, in the breakneck race 
to get to the consumer, competing con- 
cerns promoted fast and hard. Of the 
advertisements (picture, above), some 
were relatively staid, some were lush 
with promises that smacked of the 
desert-into-bower-overnight school. Last 
September FTC moved in, with a cita- 
tion against Henry A. Dreer, Inc., a 
small Philadelphia company, which 
sells Flufhum. 

Dreer believes it can back up all its 
statements—except its claim that Fluf- 
fium would last indefinitely. The com- 


These ads were ammunition. 
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Now, in... 


pany now admits that probably it 
shouldn’t have made such a claim; no 
one knows yet how long it's good for. 

For its part, FTC admits that it had 
citations ready to shoot at other com 
panies besides Dreer. 
¢ Conference—Dreer’s president, 25 
year-old Richard Snelling, reacted 
promptly by asking FTC for a trade 
practices conference. In December 
FTC approved Dreer’s petition. Early 
in January FTC suspended its citation 
against Dreer, pending the conference 
findings. 

The big companies mostly feel that 
time would be a better cure for the ills 
than the conference will prove. “I 
don’t think we would say the confer 
ence is essential or even desirable,” 
says a Monsanto spokesman, “but we 
will go along if the government so de 
sires.” 

The smaller companies gencrally feel 
there’s more point to the meeting 
“Something is needed, and we'd rather 
have FTC on our side,” one official 
comments. From another small con 
cern comes this view: “If I’m an un 
scrupulous operator, | don’t want any 
rules; if I’m scrupulous | don’t need 
‘em. If I’m a big one, | make my own.” 

Last week a push for better practices 
came from still another direction, The 
National Better Business Bureau drew 
up an interim report for the benefit of 
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This formula helps an entire industry! 


More and more firms in the chem- _a self-contained supplier of urgently 
ical industry are coming to rely on needed material. 
this formula: For example, in the scene above, 
workers at Barium’s Central Iron 
and Steel Company are building a 
giant condenser shell from Central 
plate, which is also fabricated into 
tanks, heat exchangers and piping 
for the process industries. Other 

The reason for this conviction is Barium subsidiaries (see photos be- 
that the group of strategically lo- low) supply the chemical field with BAYONNE BOLT CORP + CENTRAI 
cated companies comprising Barium —_a number of important components. sn el pag oepthene angele 
Steel Corporation serves the chemi- Whatever your industry, Barium ee re ee ee 
cal industry as a unified source for can provide you with the same kind INCORPORATED * INDUSTRIAL FOR 
its structural and equipment require- —_ of service. For details, write Barium aii: ad 2eliaaene o 
ments, controlling quality from blast Steel Corporation, 25 Broad Street, a re 


a: WILEY MANUFACTURING 
furnace to end product, working as = New York City. No obligation. 


Barium Steel Corporation—best 
source for structural and steel plate, 
fabricated forms and finished prod- 
ucts of steel, aluminum, magnesium, 
Fiberglas, plastics, 


THE HEAD of this Lummus Co. heat ex- THIS INGOT in the blooming mill at HEAT EXCHANGER manufacturers like 
changer unit is securely fastened by bolts Phoenix Iron and Steel Co. will ulti- Griscom-Russell Company take heavy 
and studs specially made by Barium’s mately become structural steel, which is forgings of Barium’s Industrial Forge & 
Erie Bolt and Nut Co. Specialty studs widely used in the chemical industry for Steel, Inc., and fabricate them into parts 
for the industry are also produced by the construction of new processing that resist temperature, high pressure, 
Barium’s Bayonne Bolt Corp, equipment. and the corrosive action of chemicals 





went into the retail mail order busi- 
ness until they could line up distrib- 
utors. 

Many companies offered money- 
back guarantees. And advocates ham- 
— hard at the merits of wet vs. dry 
application. 
¢ Claims—Up to a point, hard-hitting \ Send for 
tactics paid off. Dreer says its $14-mil- your copy 
lion sales made Fluffum the leader in i 
the field last year. (Monsanto denies on 
this firmly; Krilium was tops, it says.) 
But Dreer’s all-out effort brought woes 
on its head. Two weeks ago it filed a 
petition to reorganize under Chapter 
10 of the Bankruptcy Act. The latest 
word is that it has found backers to 
bail it out until it can realize on its in- 
ventorics and distributors’ commit- 
ments. 

For 1953, Monsanto is working up a 
“tremendous promotion” at the dis- 
tributor-dealer level; Dreer plans an 
outlay of $300,000 if it weathers its 
present crisis. Other companies are 
more conservative or just plain non- 
committal. 


IV. Prospects Important New Book 
mine at: de Wie oh oe Tells ONE DOZEN WAYS 


higher than 1952’s. FTC figures manu- 


facturers’ sales will be around $15-mil- 

lion, three times as much as in 1952. A 
Last year—partly because production 

was limited—the big play was for the 


home gardener. But Monsanto—along 
with some others—says plainly it has 
an eye on the big, enticing agricultural AIDS NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
market. The company reports that the eg — 
day when this market can be reached 
is coming faster than it expected. , ‘ 
The big question is how to bring the @ Strategically situated HoRseHEADS INDUSTRIAL CENTER offers 
price to a point where a farmer can a new and advanced concept of product distribution . . . to all 
make a soil conditioner pay. Monsanto parts of the nation and overseas. 
two weeks ago pared its prices dras- F by aces 
tically—28% . shez at ey But even @ This multi-million dollar development of 550 acres and 
at $4.95 for a 5-lb. retail package 1,600,000 square feet warehouse-factory space, is served by 
against last year’s $6.95, it’s costly stuff four railroads . . . has a market of 40,000,000 persons in a 
for large-scale use. “What's the sense 250-mile radius. 
of spending all that money and doing 
all that work when you can do the ® New fact-filled brochure tells exactly how the many services 
same job much more — ith peat and advantages of Horseheads facilitate marketing, importing, 
moss?” asks one major supplier. exporting. Every major manufacturing executive should have 


e Methods—Monsanto’s answer to this 
is not so much to lower the price per a copy. Write or wire for yours today. 


pound as to develop improved formula- 
tions and new methods of application. 
On test work it has brought the cost 
down as low as $30 an acre with a 
powdered soil conditioner and also with 
a liquid one that shows promise. But 
this is a surface treatment only, and Please send me new, detailed brochure 


’ 
must be repeated every year. j describing Horseheads Industrial Center. 





CEP IORSEHEADS fidusiriat conser 


Horseheads, WN. Y. 


One of the best indications of the 
potentials is that big new companies 
continue to enter the field. Last week 
Hercules Powder Co. said it was ready 
to market its CMC, a cellulose deriva- 
tive, that other companies can package 


. City EEE Py 
and sell under their own brand names. 
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Whether you run a railroad or ship by rail, you should have this 
new booklet because it tells how you can save your organization a 
substantial amount of money. It gives the latest information about 
the time-tested Evans DF Loader—the Damage Free, Dunnage Free 
Loader that permits two cars to do the work of three, cuts damage 
claims and saves on dunnage and labor costs. 


What the DF Loader Is 


The Evans DF Loader is a system of sturdy cross bars that lock 
into the side walls of box cars to secure lading against shifting and 
consequent damage. The DF Loader is permanently built into cars 
supplied by railroads; there is nothing extra for shippers to buy. 

Panels furnished with DF Loaders can be used both as bulkheads 
and as deckboards, enabling cars to be loaded to the roof without 
danger of crushing the lower lading. Removable doorway members 
give full support when cars are loaded completely through doors. 


What It Does 


Because it secures ... supports . . . separates even the most awk- 
ward shapes and fragile lading, the Evans DF Loader has saved 
many railroads a substantial amount normally paid out in damage 
claims. It encourages shippers to load cars heavier, earning extra 
revenue on every load. In addition, it cuts car turnaround delays; 
and by saving shippers the time and expense of wooden bracing it 
helps make rail transportation the preferred low-cost method. DF 
Loader cars are now available from 30 Class I railroads. 

If you want to save money on rail shipments, it will pay you to read 
this new factual book. Write for your free copy today to Evans 
Products Company, Railroad Loading & Equipment Division, Dept. 
B-1, Plymouth, Michigan. Plants in Plymouth, Mich.; Coos Bay, Ore.; 
Winchester, Ore.; Vancouver, B. C. 


400M LADING /NTO BOX CARS 


‘DF LOADERS 


7O ELIMINATE DAMAGE & DUNNAGE 





advertising media. The report offers 
this advice to magazines: Check the 
claims before you print the advertise- 
ments. 


ll. Patents 


Right now the question of patents 
hangs like a murky cloud over the 
whole industry. 

A year ago Monsanto said it had 
taken steps to protect its legal interests 
in Krilium. Two weeks ago the gov- 
ernment issued two patents to Mon 
santo. The company is keeping mum 
on what these patents mean. Other 
big suppliers of the basic materials that 
go into soil conditioner including 
American Cyanamid Co., B. F. Good 
rich Chemical, this week were as mum 
as Monsanto. “Our lawyers are still 
reading the patents,” was the reaction. 

Most soil conditioners on the mar- 
ket fall into one of two groups: those, 
like Krilium, which are based on modi- 
fied vinyl acetate maleic acid com 
pounds, and those, like American 
Cyanamid’s Aerotil, based on acrylon 
itrile. One trade observer suggests that 
a reading of the patents will show that 
they cover all products competitive to 
Krilium now on the market. If that 
proves the case, Monsanto is sitting 
very pretty indeed. 

It apparently won’t mean, though, 
that all the other formulators are out 
on the sidewalk. Even before Mon- 
santo won its patents, it had issued 
rovalty licenses to some 30 companies, 
including du Pont and Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corp., and has added some 
new names to the list since then. 

No licensee may sell its product un 
der the name of Krilium; that’s a Mon- 
santo trademark. Every licensee must 
pay its respects to Monsanto on the 
package. It may, but does not have to, 
get its supplies from Monsanto. 


lll. Marketing Strategy 


Last year speed was the keynote to 
the sales drives. The smaller companies 
proved quicker on their feet than the 
large ones. Wilson Organic Chemicals 
(Poly-Ack), Dreer (Flufhum), and Nott 
Mfg. Co. (SoiLife) all beat Monsanto 
to the market. 

Some companies promoted heavily. 
Dreer says it spent $450,000 on promo 
tion last yea, a lot of monev for a 
small concern. Wilson Organic Chemi- 
cals, on the other hand, didn’t make 
heavy outlays. “We didn’t have to,” 
says James A. Wilson, part owner and 
director of the company. “Our sales 
were limited’ only by the amount we 
could make. Besides, we are a chemical 
company. We know what all this is 
about and that any old polyacrylate 
won't do the job.” 

To get sales, Monsanto and Dreer 
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What was new at Fribourg Bridge? 


The idea was old—born perhaps in 
the mind of the man who first sus- 
pended a vine across a gorge. But the 
material was new—cables of iron wire, 
the first ever used in bridge construc- 
tion. Based on an old idea, given 
shape and substance by a new mate- 
rial, the 870-foot suspension bridge at 
Fribourg, Switzerland, was, in 1834, 
the longest in the world. 


Today’s suspension bridges are 
many times longer, many times 
stronger than was the bridge at Fri- 
bourg. But they too owe their exis- 
tence to new materials—as do today’s 
buildings and machines, ships and 
planes, locomotives and automobiles. 
And among these new materials none 
are more important than the alloy 
steels and other metals made with 


Vancoram alloying elements. 
Vancoram alloying elements—in- 
cluding ferro-alloys of chromium, 
vanadium, titanium, and silicon, and 
master aluminum alloys—are pro- 
duced by Vanadium Corporation’s 
network of mines and mills on three 
continents. With these products, in- 
dustry develops the metals needed to 
span the gap between ideas and reality. 


Vanapium Corporation 
oF AMERICA 


420 Lexington Avcnue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh « Chicago + Detroit + Cleveland 
PLANTS.—Niegara Falls, N.Y.; Grohom, W. Va.; 


Combridge, Ohio; Bridgeville, Pa.; Durango and Naturite, 
Colo.; White Canyon, Utoh 


MINES—South America, Southern Rhodesia, Conada, U.S.A, 





Jumasha reducti 

plant, located three miles above 
sea level in the heart of the 
Peruvian Andes, is the highest 
plant of its type in the world. 


Safer, more powerful avtomo- 
biles are among the many prod- 
ucts for better living made pos- 
sible today by the alloy steels and 
other metals developed and pro- 
duced with Vancoram alloying 
elements. 


Strong, superhard tool steels, 
cutting and forming the scores 
of other special metals made with 
Vancoram alloying elements, give 
shape and substance to the visions 
of modern industry. 
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Mines and mills on three continents 
producing the means to better metals. 





je INCREASED 
EXECUTIVE 
EFFICIENCY 


and LOWER PHONE BILLS 


COUCH PHONES 


Couch Phones provide a direct contact between 
key men in your plant... free from the delays 
of overworked phone operators...and with 
an executive right-of-way which cuts right 
through BUSY signals... gets things done. 


PROVIDE CONFERENCE CIRCUITS 


Your “conference” may include as many men in 
your organization as have Couch Phones on 
their desks. You don't have to plan the confer- 
ence ... just call them on your Couch Phone. 


Couch Phones give privacy to inter-executive 
communications and promote office efficiency. 


RELIEVE CROWDED SWITCHBOARDS 


Couch Phones operate independent of your 
switchboard, leave lines open for incoming 
calls, free operators for better “outside” 
service, 


REDUCE PHONE BILLS 


Couch Phones replace sub-stotions at mony 
points where outside connections are not essen- 
tial... eliminating the cost of their rental, 
important additional savings resvit from the 
elimination of non-business outside calls which 
also waste expensive time. 


For complete details, write for Bulletin 52-A. 


NORTH QUINCY 71, MASSACHUSETTS 





THE MARKETING PATTERN 











Danger: New Products in a Jet Age 


HE TROUBLE with soil condi- 

tioners (page 43) is the trou- 
ble with a lot of new products. 
They get a roaring start, capture 
the popular imagination, achieve 
stratospheric sales within the first 
few months. Then the honeymoon 
ends. Inventories begin to pile up 
—a sure sign that something has 
gone wrong underneath. 

Sometimes it turns out that the 
consumer has been oversold on the 
product. When he finds out it 
can’t cure colds, stop whiskey- 
breath, and increase the yield of his 
garden by 50% all at the same 
time, he loses interest. Sometimes 
he gets sore because he got burned 
on some fly-by-night’s jelesiat prod- 
uct, At still other times, there’s 
a rash of new operators, turning out 
too many goods. 

These ugly possibilities have al- 
ways given a marketing man the 
shakes every time he has had to 
approach a radically new product. 
He recalls rayon, remembers how 
long it took that product to live 
down its poor early billing as ar- 
tificial silk. He also remembers 
how consumers were soured against 
all synthetics by their early experi- 
ences with rayon and all its mis- 
applications. 


ORST OF ALL, the danger has 
W increased since those early 
days. In this jet-propelled econ- 
omy, things just oes faster— 
thanks to mass communication and 
mass distribution. A new product 
hits the market these days with 
a staggering impact. Consumers 
will accept a product overnight— 
with disturbing consequences. 

The fanfare lures a lot of new 
operators into the field. Enthusi- 
asm outruns experience and knowl- 
edge, and the new product gets 
used in a lot of ways it shouldn’t. 


HIS DANGEROUS enthusiasm 
T or a lot of the — 
paint off some important new prod- 
ucts just after the war. 

Frozen foods, entering a major 
boom period after 1946, were the 
first to get it in the neck. New 
producers rushed helter-skelter into 
the business of packing frozen 
foods, turned out so much stuff 
that it clogged the inadequate dis- 
tribution pipeline. Pasthermont, 


many of these producers charged 
high _— for low-quality prod- 
ucts. The public got disgusted and 
stopped buying. 
lastics got into trouble, too, at 
about the same time. Manufac- 
turers went overboard. ‘They used 
— where plastics shouldn’t 
ave been used; and where plastics 
did belong, they often used the 
wrong ones. Industry is finally pull- 
ing itself together by setting up 
basic standards and nomenclature. 
But the battle is far from won. 
Antihistamines came next. Here 
was a case of exaggerated claims 
and blue-sky promises. In the dis- 
illusionment that followed, anti- 
histamines lost a lot of customers 


(BW —Jan.3’53,p45). 


ow IT Looks as though some 
N other new products are about 
to take their turns in the wringer. 

Last fall some taints began to 
— in the air around chloro- 

nyll. The American Dental Assn. 
let loose a blast at “misleading” 
ads. About the same time, various 
members of the industry began 
talking about keeping the “‘fly-by- 
nights” in line—though it wasn’t a 
fly-by-night that bothered the den- 
tal association. 

Exaggerated claims are also wor- 
rying the synthetic fiber industry. 
Carl A. Setterstrom, sales manager 
of textile fibers for Carbide & Car- 
bon Chemicals Co. (which makes 
Dynel), has inveighed against “bal- 
lyhoo” and asked the industry to 
“ban the phrase ‘miracle fiber’.” 
There is little doubt that the 
whole industry will eventually suf- 
fer from misleading or inadequate 
labeling. 

Air-conditioning people also have 
their worries—but over quality, not 
over claims. ‘There were about 25 
manufacturers of room air-condi- 
tioning equipment this past year; 
there will be about double that 
this year. This influx of new manu- 
facturers, many without any pre- 
vious experience, worries the indus- 
try. The American Society of Re- 
frigerating Engineers has held some 
industry-wide sessions with the idea 
of setting up standards. 

Whether such efforts will pay 
off remains to be seen. In any 
case, soil conditioners aren’t alone 
with their problem. 
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LIFTING POWER! 
For one ton or 450! 


OVERHEAD TRAVEL 


Complete area coverage 


4 


PRECISION CONTROL 
For movement in all directions ? 


7 
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Whiting Serves All Industry 


OVERHEAD CRANES 


A Whiting crane lifts this huge casting into the air, 
moves it safely and surely through space, sets it down 
with precision control . . . makes the “triple play” that 
scores big with men who like championship action 
in handling. 


What is it that makes a Whiting crane almost human 
. . . why is it so often the star on industry’s handling 
teams? The answer is Whiting engineering. 


At Whiting, crane engineering is more than a blue 
rint. It offers a thorough understanding of your 
dling problems plus the skill, experjence lt re- 
sources to help you solve them with maximum efficiency 
at lowest cost. That’s why it pays to talk cranes with 
Whiting first! 


WHITING CORPORATION 
15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 
Sales offices and distributors in all principal cities 


dire 


Electric The Whiting Trambeam Overhead 
Chain Hoists Trackmobile Handling Systems 


Whiting Corporation also manufactures Railroad, Foundry 
and Aviation Equipment; Swenson Equipment for the 
Chemical Process Industries and Metal-Working Machinery. 





Progress 
at Whiting 


ae) bk 5s 4 eat Fb Mee SPE 6s 


A Bi-Monthly Series by Stevens H. Hammond, Chairman of the Board 


We are frequently asked: “Are those 
Town Hall meetings you have at Whiting 
achieving results?” 


Let me tell you first chat these Town Hall 
meetings are monthly sessions attended 
by a representative (and rotating) group 
of employees and top management to 
discuss the economic facts of life as they 
apply to Whiting. Town Hall meetings 
cover such subjects as shipments, orders, 
profits, methods, work schedules and 
pay adjustments in connection with our 
profit sharing plan, They may cover 


(4) Clarifying the responsibility of in- 
dividuals to the group and vice versa. 
(5) To generate fair play. 


These are informal but serious meetings. 
Employees hear both the good and the 
bad from management's point of view... 
and we are often on the receiving end of 
criticism, too, Discussion is encouraged 
and none is ever penalized for what he 
may say. 


Meetings are held on Company time and 
the minutes of each meeting are mailed ta 


A Town Hall meeting at Whiting 


anything affecting the Company, employee 
income and working conditions. 


We began these meetings in 1937. At 
that time, we had seen Whiting grow 
from a small shop force, almost all of 
whom were on a first name basis with 
management, to a large Company, It was 
difficult for us to maintain the close per- 
sonal relationship among all practiced by 
J.H. Whiting, the founder of the Company. 


However, we wanted to carry on this 
tradition and thus, we set up our Town 
Hall program with these objectives: (1) 
Development of unity in the Company. 
(2) Making Company problems known 
to employees. (3) Utilizing the thoughts 
of all toward solution of these problems. 


WHITING CORPORATION 


employees at their homes so that families 
get the facts, too. We think that last point 
is mighty important, 


Town Hall has now been going on 15 
years and we feel chat the results have 
been well worthwhile in developing both 
the spirit and practice of cooperation 
among employees and departments. Co- 
operation, as you know, can often be the 
vital margin between red and black ink. 
This has been the best plan we know for 
our Company to keep issues clear, prob- 
lems in the open and people happy. 


SHootud } Miu Gus 


HARVEY, ILLINOIS 





Hot Time at FTC 


Commission is set back 
by court in Carter case; drops 
another action; tries a new 
tack in a third. 


The Federal Trade Commission had 
a busy time last week. It took a jolt 
from the courts, dropped one attack, 
and renewed another through a new 
route. Here’s what happened to: 

Carter’s Little Liver Pills. The 
Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals in San 
Francisco set aside an FIC order, is- 
sued in April, 1951, that prohibited 
Carter Products, Inc., from using the 
word “liver” to identify its famous 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills (BW—Apr. 
14’51,p108). The court’s action was 
on technical procedural grounds. It 
ruled that FTC’s hearing examiner de- 
prived the Carter attorney of adequate 
opportunity to cross-question commis- 
sion witnesses. 

FTC has a choice of starting the case 
all over again—beginning with hearings 
—or of appealing to the Supreme Court. 
Starting over might produce a headache 
or two on the FTC legal staff. It 
took the commission eight years to 
issue the original order against Carter. 
Its charge: The pills have no therapeu- 
tic value in the treatment of liver con 
ditions or disorders. Meanwhile, Carter 
can continue to use the word “liver” 
in pushing its product. 

Cosmetic demonstration. ITC 
washed out six ancient complaints in- 
volving the demonstration practices of 
11 cosmetic companies. The complaints, 
charging discrimination in apportioning 
demonstrator services and allowances to 
retailers who compete with each other, 
were among the first issued after the 
passage of the Robinson-Patman Act in 
1936. In dismissing the actions, FTC 
said the cases had been prepared before 
the adoption of the trade practice rules 
in November, 1951. 

Chesterfield ads. FTC found time 
to add a second prong to its attack on 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. for its 
Chesterfield cigarette advertising. Last 
fall, its attempt to blaze a quicker trail 
(a court injunction) to replace the tra- 
ditional, slow method of halting the ads 
was blocked in a New York court on 
the grounds that tobacco was not a 
“drug” as defined by federal law. On 
this, FTC is appealing. 

Last week the commission showed 
it wants to be doubly sure of killing 
what it alleges are “false and mislead- 
ing” ads. It started to move against Lig 
gett & Myers along the old, familiar 
route of complaint, hearings, and— 
eventually—issuance of a cease and de- 
sist order. 
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clear of the squabble and let it be 
fought out by the dairymen and the 
soybean growers. 

‘Pending the results of the FDA hear- 
ings, Washington opinion is hazy. Some 
time ago, FDA held that imitation ice 
cream, using a vegetable fat substitute, 
is an adulterant—hence, illegal in inter- 
state commerce. But FDA is admit- 
tedly on shaky ground if the product 
is clearly labeled “imitation ice cream. 
A few years ago the Supreme Court 
ruled that FDA could not seize prod- 
ucts it thought were adulterants, if they 
were labeled as imitations. 
¢ State Battles—The original oleo- 
butter contest centered in Washington 
because of the one-time federal excise 
tax on oleo, (Even after this tax law 
was repealed, though, each state had 
to handle the problem of passing on 
colored oleo.) In the case of imitation 
ice cream, there is no such tax fight in 
Congress. So, except for the FDA hear- 
ings, which can eventually produce 
standards to be adopted by the states, 
the frozen dessert clashes center mainly 
in the states. 

There, it’s a battle of laws. The vege- 
table oil substitute is specifically per- 
mitted in four states: Texas, Illinois, 
Missouri, and Oklahoma. There are 
19 states where pure food laws can 
probably be interpreted as allowing the 
substitute to be manufactured and sold. 
In these states, dairymen are pressing 
for laws restricting use of “foreign fats” 
in frozen desserts, or for laws forbidding 
sale of oleo ice cream on the same 
premises as regular ice cream. 

The laws of the remaining 25 states 





Frozen Dessert Glossary 


ICE CREAM: A frozen food made from a 
mixture of dairy products such as to give it 
content of 12% — and 6% nonfat milk 
sol ther with sugar, flavoring, coloring, 
and stabilizer. 


SOFT ICE CREAM: Same content as ice 
pe ve but sold as drawn from the freezer 
without hardening. 


ICE MILK: Milk with a low butterfat con- 
tent (about 4%), sweetened, flavored, and 


oes like ice cream. 


SOFT ICE MILK: Same content as ice 
milk, but sold as drawn from the freezer with- 
out hardening. 


FROZEN CUSTARD: Ice cream cooked to 
@ custard before freezing, same butterfat and 
nonfat milk solids content as ice cream, and 
@ generous amount of eggs. 


WATER ICES: Made of fruit juices, sugor 
and stabilizer, and frozen to consistency of 
ice cream. 


SHERBET: Made of fruit juices, sugar, sto- 
— and milk, with a butterfat content of 

more similar to on ice except 
thet mitk is ‘in place of all or part of 
the water in an ice. 


YOSETASLE FAT FROZEN DESSERT: 


ith vege- 
table t.. added; it contains between 6% and 
10% vegetab le fat. Ice cream, frozen custard, 
& geist ond her and alt deiry I 
s Ui percen 
indicated are as set by FDA 
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Will “automatic” ideas like 
these cut your costs? 


does them thoroughly by 


HIS machine does two jobs at one time... 
power brushing .. . at the push of a button. 


Perhaps a similar brushing method can help cut your costs, boost your 
production and improve the quality of your products. 


The machine developed with the help of the Osborn Brushing Analyst 
cleans steel-backed, babbitt-lined strip for production of automotive sleeve 
bearings. With the strip traveling continuously, Osborn Master, Wheel 
Brushes (A) remove all dirt, rust and metal particles from the steel surface. 
Osborn Monarch, Sections (B) then thoroughly clean the babbitt side. 


This i is typical of the cooperation which your Osborn Brushing Analyst 
can’ give you to solve problems of product cleaning, burr removal, roughing, 
polishing and finishing. For help, call or write The Osborn Manufacturing 
Company, Dept. A-3, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


OSBORN POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES AND FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
51 





War of the Ices 


State legislatures are 
the battlefield as dairymen 
take aim at ice-cream-like 
vegetable fat desserts. 


WATER SYSTEMS 
AND PUMPS 
FOR FARM AND 


VERTICAL 
DEEP WELL TURBINE 
PUMPS FOR 


HORIZONTAL PROCESS PUMPS 
PUMPS FOR LIQUID FOR CHEMICALS 
TRANSFER AND AND 


The battle between the dairy farmers 
and the cottonseed and soybean grow- 


WATER SUPPLY CIRCULATION 


WATER for 
Wonder 
Drugs 


HYDROCARBONS HOME 


HOW A DRUG MANUFACTURER MET HIS NEEDS FOR 
PUMPS FROM THE COMPLETE PEERLESS LINE 


Over 9,000,000 gallons of water 
a day are needed in operation of 
the Upjohn Company’s modern 
pharmaceutical plant at Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. Water is a key 
factor, for example, in the rigid 
humidity and temperature con- 
trol required in the production 
of Upjohn antibiotics. In addi- 
tion, over 31 acres of floor space 
in the one-story main Upjohn 
building are air-conditioned. 
Thirteen Peerless vertical tur- 


bine pumps, with capacities up 
to 2000 gpm each, furnish all the 
plant water supply from deep 
wells. Twenty-two Peerless hori- 
zontal centrifugal pumps circu- 
late this water for all plant needs, 
including the air conditioning 
system. Peerless builds one of the 
broadest lines of pumps for in- 
dustry offered by any manu- 
facturer. Our field engineering 
service is nation-wide; let us 
serve you. 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Manutecturing Plants: Indianapolis, Ind.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Fresno, Calif. Offices: New York; 
Indianapolis; Chicago; St. Lovis; Atlonta; Dallas, Plainview, Lubbock, Texas; Phoenix; Fresno; 
Tulsa; Albuquerque; Los Angeles. Distributors in principal cities. Consult your Telephone Directory. 





ers hasn’t ended with the general ac- 
ceptance of tax-free, colored oleomar 
garine. Instead, it has shifted to an 
other part of the field: this time, an 
old dairymen’s stronghold—the $2-bil 
lion-a-year ice cream market 

Imitation ice cream, which looks and 
tastes like ice cream but uses vegetable 
fats in place of butterfat, is now being 
sold extensively in four states. The 
oleo group would like to expand this 
market. The men who own dairy cattle 
are all set to oppose the idea. So, in 
Washington and in the states, the 
familiar fight is on once more 
¢ Definitions—In Washington, it’s a 
battle over meanings of words. The 
Food & Drug Administration has just 
wound up a set of hearings that were 
started last January for the purpose of 
defining ice cream and related dain 
products (see present definitions, page 
51). These hearings were aimed pri 
marily at clearing up a 10-year-old ice 
cream industry scrap between regular 
ice cream and ice milk—low butterfat icc 
cream (BW —Aug.4’51,p4¢ 

Each state has its own minimum 

standards for the butterfat content of 
ice cream; and since these vary widely, 
there’s a good deal of confusion in in 
terstate commerce. It’s probable that 
the states will eventually adopt the fed 
eral standards after FDA reports its 
findings. 
«New Complication—While — these 
hearings were in progress, the latest con 
tendcr—imitation ice cream, using no 
butterfat at all—entered the picture 

Imitation ice cream sometimes 
called oleo ice cream) is sold in pack- 
aged form and labeled as “frozen des- 
sert.” It’s made from an ice cream mix 
in which butterfat has been replaced 
bv vegetable fats (soybean oil, cotton- 
seed oil, or coconut oil) 

The advent of frozen desserts has 
tied some more knots in an already 
tangled situation. At the federal level, 
the lobbying lines are drawn much the 
same as those during the oleo tax fight: 
dairy farmer vs. sovbean grower. But 
there is one outstanding difference in 
the latest skirmish: The principal manu- 
facturers of imitation ice cream are 
none other than the big dairv com- 
panies that also produce regular ice 
cream—outfits like Borden Co., National 
Dairy Products Corp., and Beatrice 
Foods Co. They have elected to keep 
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Electronic measuring equipment 
offers better, faster research —today! 


Every year finds a greater number of industries turning to 
modern electronic measuring equipment for more exact answers 
to complex engineering and research problems. In almost every 
field, leading manufacturers find electronic instruments save 
laboratory time, make research more productive at lower cost. 

The Hewlett-Packard Company is a recognized leader in the 
manufacture of electronic test instruments—- basic measuring 
tools your engineers apply or adapt to your specific problems, 
These instruments are used in research and manufacturing 
throughout the world, and are distributed through the world’s 
largest organization of electronic engineer-salesmen. 


CATALOG 21-A lists data and uses of over 100 major -bp- M 7 AS r N T$ 


instruments. Request it on your Company letterhead, please. 


HEWLETT-PACKARD COMPANY 


395-B PAGE MILL ROAD + PALO ALTO, CALIF. 
Export: FRAZAR & HANSEN, LTD. San Francisco * Los Angeles * New York 


for speed and accuracy 





FOR 
MEN WITH 
DESIGNING 


From Oregon’s Mount 
Hood forest range 
comes the world’s new- 
est hardboard... All- 
wood, Structurally 
sound, dimensionally 
stable, uniformly 
strong, Allwood is the 
durable, dependable and 
amazingly versatile 
hardboard produced to 
answer your design 
problems, fit your plans 
or meet your manufac- 
turing needs. 

Simpson Logging Company 
of Seattle, Washington, 


are exclusive national sales 
agents for Allwood, 


Alwood can be 
bent, die cut, 
scored, drilled, 
laminated, 
shaped, routed, 
planed, sawed, 
nailed, glued and 
processed 

in almost any 
way you wish or 
the job 
demands. 


OREGON L 
COMPANY saxer, orzcon 


Send for FREE booklet 
The Allwood Story 


*Trade mark of Oregon Lumber Company 





clearly forbid manufacture or sale of the 
vegetable oil substitute. In these states, 
soybean growers are shooting for more 
favorable laws. 
¢ Market Proof—Where the frozen 
desserts are specifically legal, they're 
selling well. Chicago is a good example. 
Par-T-Freeze, made by National Dairy’s 
subsidiary, Hydrox, sells in Chicago j* 
23¢ a pint. The company’s regular ice 
cream sells for 38¢ a pint. The reason 
for the price spread, which isn’t always 
that big, is this: Refined vegetable oil 
sells for 20¢ to 24¢ a Ib. wholesale; the 
same weight of butterfat costs an ice 
cream maker between 70¢ and $1.25. 
In Chicago, imitation ice cream can’t 
legally be sold in bulk; it must be sold 
in packages, labeled as to what it is. 
This ruling by the Chicago Board of 
Health is to prevent sly merchants 
from dunking imitation ice cream in 
sodas or selling it to unsuspecting mop- 
pets as ice cream. One Chicago com- 
pany estimates that 600,000 gal. of 
imitation ice cream were sold there last 
year. The same source predicts a 2-mil- 
ion gal. market this year. Some people 
in the trade feel that the frozen F 
serts could capture 25% of the ice 
cream market within five years. 
¢ Potential Losers—Outside of the dairy 
companies like Borden and National— 
which apparently have decided to com- 
pete in the marketplace instead of in 
the state legislatures—there are many 
milk producers, ice cream makers, and 
dairymen’s leagues that are plenty wor- 
ried about the imitation ice cream sit- 
uation. These dairymen, still licking 
their wounds after the bitter—and los- 
ing—struggle against oleomargarine (see 
chart, below), are hurriedly digging in, 


preparing new lines of defense to pro- 
tect their traditional markets. Says the 
Dairymen’s League News: “King But- 
terfat, traditional cornerstone and bal- 
ance wheel of the dairy industry, is 
being attacked by new and powerful 
forces.” 

The dairymen feel they have plenty 

of reason for concern. Regular ice 
cream normally contains 10% to 12% 
butterfat. Since 600-million gal. of ice 
cream are produced in the U.S. an- 
nually, the yearly consumption of but- 
terfat, through ice cream, runs at about 
320-million Ib. Furthermore, the peak 
ice cream scason—summer—comes at 
about the same time the dairy farmer's 
milk production hits its peak. Dairy- 
men claim that if they lose ice cream as 
a market for their butterfat, they'll 
have only one other probable recourse— 
make the butterfat into butter. Then 
they point to the present butter glut. 
Throughout January the government 
was buying butter (paying 90% of 
parity) at the rate of about 1-million Ib. 
e day. 
e New Factor—In the meantime, the 
battle among the lobbyists continues. 
On top of the fight between dairymen 
and soybean growcrs, there’s pressure 
from some dairymen to drop the old 
method of pricing a majority of all dairy 
products on the basis of butterfat. 
These dairymen think that each prod 
uct should be allowed to reach its own 
competitive price level. The continu- 
ing expansion of the margarine market, 
and the widening acceptance of butter- 
fat substitutes in “ice cream,” milk, 
and other dairy products, may even- 
tually shake up the traditional dairy 
pricing structure, 


Margarine Takes Lead. a 
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Alemite “Friction Fighters” 
save *2000 a year for steel company! 





eo-add 30 minutes’ operating time daily, a 
end bearing failures and Ivbricating hazards 


A mammoth traveling crane carrying tons of 
steel making constant stops and quick returns. 
Here—friction’s wear and tear posed a costly 
problem in bearing replacement. Shutdowns 
were frequent. Delays cut into operating time. 


To end this problem once and for all—plant 
engineers called in an Alemite “Friction- 
Fighting” specialist. Specific requirements 
were discussed in detail. Past difficulties were 
reviewed. Recommendations were made, and 
an Alemite Mechanized Lubrication System 
was installed. 


This action brought immediate four-way 
savings: Eliminating lubrication down-time 
added 30 minutes daily productive use of the 
crane—time worth $9 a day, $2000 per year. 
60% less grease was used. Expensive bearing 
replacements were eliminated. Also, the 60 
foot climb to lubricate out-of-the-way bearings 
in dangerous locations was eliminated. 


Conquering friction is Alemite’s business— 
cutting costs, decreasing down-time, increas- 
ing profits. An Alemite Lubrication Engineer 
can show you ways of making savings. Con- 
tact your local Alemite Distributor now. 


Alemite —the great name in lubrication 
serves the great names in industry 


Wherever metal touches metal, wherever you 
find machinery in motion, you’re most likely 
to find Alemite Lubrication and Lubrication 
ystems on the job. Here are but a few of the 
industrial leaders who use Alemite. 


Eastman Kodak Company ° Procter & Gamble 
Boeing Airplane Company « Swift & Company 
International Harvester Company 


35 Years of i Aadaitin Progress 


Please send me FREE New Booklet 

Alemite “Oil-Mist” Lubrication—another = ill Sitees 06 On Chnditatinds Goets.” 
a ” 

amazing Friction-Fighting Development include Facts on “‘Oil-Mist’’—the amar 


: : ing new system that atomizes oii, circu 
This most efficient, continuous, fully auto- letes it te bearings under pressure 


matic system in all the field of machinery ALEMITE, Dept, 8-13 

lubrication atomizes oil into mist—distributes 1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicage 14, Ill 
it through tubing to bearings—bathes all 
bearing surfaces with a fresh, clean, cool oil 
film. Cost of machinery lubrication is cut Compeny 
materially. Human element eliminated. 
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British Industries Fair 


‘'Must for Business Men” 


President of George Luxner & Sons, New 
York, importer of Sheffield cutlery and 
Sheffield plate, George Luxner says: “I 
consider the British Industries Fair a must 
for any American business man interested 
in international trade. I have attended the 
Fair for the last two years and both times 
I came away with new items that we have 
imported with success. We now represent 
several British manufacturers in the 
United States.” 


For full information about the British 
Industries Fair, business men are invited 
to write or telephone their nearest British 
Consulate —in New York call LOngacre 
5-2070, 


Protect Your Plant 


Fence 


Anchor Fence gives your premises positive, 
dependable protection all day and night, year 
after year. Thieves, agitators, vandals are 
kept securely out; valuable property and sup- 
plins can be stored out-of-doors. Deep-rooted 
anchors hold the fence erect under all condi- 
tions, and combined with other exclusive 
Anchor features assure you of extra years of 
dependable service. 


SEND FOR FREE Industrial Fence Catalog. 
Write to: ANcHor Post Propucts Inc., In- 
dustrial Fence Division, Department 6675, 
Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


with 





AMERICANS in London take over their Hillman-Minx, bought under plan whereby you... 


Buy It Here, Pick It Up Abroad 


Rootes’ deal gives Americans full use of new car in 
Europe before it's shipped to the U. $.—at no extra cost. 


An American can order a foreign 
automobile in New York, but in theory 
there’s no reason why he can’t get some 
use out of it abroad, before it’s shipped 
to New York. The price to him is still 
f.o.b. New York, whether he has it 
shipped to him right away, or goes to 
Great Britain or continental Europe 
and uses it for a while first. 
¢ Package Deal—Rootes Motors, British 
maker of Hillman-Minx, Humber, and 
other cars, has wrapped this theory into 
a package deal for the American tourist 
and business traveler. Here’s how the 
Rootes scheme operates: 

A midwestern businessman, say a gift 
shop owner from Peoria, decides to 
make a two-month tour of England 
and the Continent with his wife. To 
book passage and set up hotel accom- 
modations, he goes to a travel agency. 
This is where Rootes first hears about 
him. 
¢ Follow-Up—Over 300 travel agents in 
the U.S. are, in effect, Rootes agents. 
They introduce prospective travelers to 
the plan, point out its advantages over 
renting, shipping their own car, or us- 
ing other means of transportation. If 
there’s a spark of interest, they tip off 
Rootes (on a Rootes-supplied postal 
card) that someone is nibbling. Rootes 
circularizes the customer, and if a sale 
is eventually made, the travel agent gets 
a commission. 

Say the customer decides to buy the 


Hillman-Minx four-door sedan—a 42- 
hp. car with low gas consumption. If 
the gift shop owner wants the car de- 
livered to him in London, and also 
wants it waiting when he returns to 
the U.S., he pays Rootes $1,645. If 
he wants the Hillman-Minx in London, 
but doesn’t plan on having it shipped 
back to the States, he pays $1,361. In 
addition to these base prices, he pays 
Rootes $45 to cover the costs of British 
licenses, registration, and tax indemnity 
bond (in case he tries, illegally, to re- 
sell the car in Britain, where a 664% 
purchase tax is levied on domestic sales 
of automobiles). If the tourist decides 
to travel in Europe, he may pay Rootes 
another $45 fee for international tour- 
ing documents. 

When the businessman and his wife 
get off the boat-train in England, they'll 
find their Hillman-Minx waiting for 
them. A Rootes man is ready with the 
licenses and instructs them on how to 
drive on the left side of the road and 
how to interpret the strange gestures 
of foreign policemen. 
¢ Coming Back—After their tour, the 
travelers may turn in the Hillman to 
Rootes at any one of several European 
or English cities. If their purchase was 
under the “port-of-entry” (or $1,645) 
plan, Rootes will ship the car back to 
the U.S., recondition it, and deliver 
it to the owners at the port. If they 
decide to sell the Hillman in Europe, 
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Fpovonatn with Doug 


ON ANTI-AIRCRAFT 
FIRE-CONTROL TRAILERS! 


MAGNESIUM TRAILERS designed to house and 
transport a new and more effective fire-control 
system for automatically aiming anti-aircraft ar- 
tillery are being built now by Fruehauf Trailer 
Company. Unusually lightweight, Fruehauf’s fire- 
control Trailers can be transported readily by 
plane. 


The new fire-control system is an outgrowth of 
the famous World War II electrical gun director 
and its associated radar systems which proved ef- 
fective against Nazi planes and “buzz bombs.” 
Today’s system operates on the same principle as 


its predecessor, but many improvements have 
been incorporated. 


These new military units constitute an excel- 
lent example of Fruehauf’s co-operation with 
prime-contractors in producing defense units. 
Fruehauf’s extensive and versatile production fa- 
cilities, including seven large manufacturing 
plants, and Fruehauf’s complete engineering 
services, are available for defense sub-contract 
jobs of all kinds, at all times. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 





fad 


TRUCK-TRAILERS FOR EVERY CIVILIAN 
AND DEFENSE HAULING NEED! 





More 


Customers 


Buy More 


Non-Ferrous 
Metals 
From 
FEDERATED 
Than 
From Any 
Competing 


Smelter 


» 
SOLDERS” 


4 


PRODUCTS 
: ( / CASTING 
METALS 


Federated Metals Division, American Smeiting and Refining Company 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


in Canada: Federated Metals Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 





Rootes will assist them and will refund 
the cost of shipping. 

Rootes figures that if you take along 
your own car, tour Europe for two 
months, it will cost you at least $900. 
If you hire a car in Europe for the 
same period, you'll pay about $500. 
But if you buy a car f.o.b. New York 
for delivery in England, with the idea 
of selling the car when you get it back 
to the U.S., your motor jaunt will cost 
only about $500—depending on how 
much gas you use. 
¢ Updated Idea—The delivery-abroad 
plan was originated more than 30 years 
ago in England when it was called the 
“Home Leave Scheme.” It was de- 
signed for British military and foreign 
service people returning from extended 
leaves in the Isles. Very often they 
took their cars back with them to Ma- 
laya, India, and other British Empire 
outposts. The plan disappeared during 
World War II, but through the aus- 
terity years that followed, Britishers 
coming home from overseas with long 
accumulated leaves often found the 
plan to be the only way to get a car: 
Nearly all Britain’s automobile produc- 
tion was for export. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Buyuk Cigars hiked the price of its 
Prince Hamlet Coronas $20 per 1,000. 
New suggested retail price is 15¢ a 
cigar instead of 13¢. Higher costs are 
the reason, the company says 

s 


Sunbeam Corp. lost an carly bout in a 
fair trade fight with Masters, Inc., New 
York City discount house. The U. S. 
District Court refused to dismiss a 
suit Masters brought against Sunbeam 
for $75,000 damages. Masters says Sun- 
beam has tried to keep its distributors 
from selling to retailers who, like Mas 
ters, won’t sign Sunbecam’s fair trade 
contracts. 

° s 
Special tie-up between Westinghouse 
and Burlington Mills: Garments made 
of Burlington Mills fabri vill wear 
a tag to the effect that thev have been 
approved for home laundering in the 
Westinghouse Laundromat and drier. 

* 
Powdered orange juice may be the next 
competitor in the orange concentrate 
field. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture says 
it has developed a new process to make 
the powder, that it stores well and tastes 
good when mixed with water 

e 
Radio had its biggest vear ever, with 
total time sales at $464.4-million, ac- 
cording to The Broadcasting Yearbook 
for 1953. National network sales, how- 
ever, were down 13% from 1951 levels. 
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CLUE: Chemists call it 
tetraethyl pyrophosphate 


It’s a murder story—with a happy ending! 
Murder in the form of a new dust which 
is deadly to aphids, mites, thrips, and 
other ancient insect enemies of crops— 
of the farmer—and of mankind. 

But unlike older insecticides, which 
often leave poisonous residues in the soil 
and on crops, this new poison kills and 
then vanishes—within 48 hours! 


The effective ingredient of this new 
insecticide is called TEPP, short for tet- 
raéthyl pyrophosphate. Sprays or dusts 
compounded with TEPP can rid crops 
of infestations within 48 hours of har- 
vesting. Soil contamination is ended. And 
crops arrive at markets or processing 
plants cleaner, assured of being top- 
graded, and more economical to handle. 


g Poison 


The basic component of TEPP is a 
chemical made widely available at low 
cost by the production know-how of 
EASTMAN. It is this wide experience in 
chemical production that enables 
EASTMAN to help solve problems for 
agriculture and industry and it is at 
your service. You are invited to contact 


our nearest sales office. 


Eastman 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS ne. 


Sales Representative for TENNESSEE EASTMAN COMPANY, Kingsport, Tennessee, a division of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


24-6631-4 





1953 Could Prove Another Big 
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..-Here’s a *1-Billion Sampling of 
Some Deals You’re Likely to See 
AMOUNT SECURITIES AMOUNT SECURITIES 


(Millions 
of dollars) 











UTILITY COMPANIES 
20-year conv. notes $25.0 West Coast Pipeline Bonds and common 
70.0 Public Service E&G Bonds and common 
Common stock 65.0 Electric Energy, Inc. Bonds 
51.0 Niagara Mohawk Pow. Bonds and common 
40.0 Consol. Edison 30-year bonds 
*32.0 Ohio Power 3%s, ‘83, 4.4% pfd. 
*31.4 Conn, lt. & Power 30-year 314% bonds 
30.0 Tenn. Gas. Trans, 20-year bonds 
24.0 Detroit Edison 20-year 32% bonds 
*21.6 Consumers Power Common stock 
20.7 Southwestern P.S. Bonds, pfd., comm. 
*20.0 Paso Nat. Gas 15-year 3%s 
30-year 314% conv.deb. 20.0 Central Maine Pow. Bonds and stocks 
28-year 344% deb. 18.9 So. Cal. Edison Common stock 
4% serial notes s 18.5 Pennsylvania Elec, Bonds 
27-year 42% bonds 18.0 Arkansas P. & L. Bonds 
| Deb. and common 17.0 IMinois Power Pfd. and common 
Debentures 17.0 Texas Elec. Service Bonds and pfd. 
25-year debentures 15.0 Naragansett Elect. Bonds and common 
25-year 3%4% notes 15.0 Florida P. & L. 30-year bonds 
4%4% bonds, 54% pfd, *15.0 Hartford Elec. Le. 25-year 314% bonds 
Long-term notes *15.0 Ohio Edison 4.44% preferred 
25-year debentures 14.0 lowa-iilinois G. & E. Bonds and preferred 
Debentures *12.0 Kansas City P. & L. 30-year 314% bonds 
20-year 3%% notes 12.0 Mississippi P. & L, Bonds 
Conv. preferred 11.0 Texas P. & L. Bonds 
344% serial notes 10.0 Lovisiana P. & L. Bonds 
Long-term notes 10.0 Equitable Gas Preferred stock 
* Already Consummated. 


Corporate New Issues: a Preview 


The 1952 market in corporate new offerings had done (BW-—Jan.24'53, and other investors wer« 1 on to 
issues was a memorable one for Wall p54). sop up a fantastic amount of new cor 
Street—despite the failure of the flota- Life insurance companies—the na- porate offerings. The total was close 
tions to smash all records, as municipal — tion’s biggest buvers of new issues— to $7.5-billion, almost $1-1 m more 
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than 1951’s handsome figure (chart, 
page 58). 

¢ Solidity—It’s true that 1929 gives a 
look of having been more active. But 
if you examine the 1952 new issues 
very closely, you will find them “more 
solid” than record-smashing 1929. 

A lot of 1929’s “new securities” were 
based on old ones; $2.2-billion of the 
year’s security offerings erupted from 
the wild pyramiding of investment 
trusts. Eliminate that type of issue 
and you find that 1952 and 1929 come 
fairly close to matching. Corporate 
bond financing last year shot well past 
1929 to a record high. 
¢ What Next—So much for history. 
The question now is: Will corporate 
new issues in 1953 repeat their sensa- 
tional 1952 showing? 

A quick check seems to justify a loud 
“ves.” It’s easy to find new financing 
plans—either already consummated or in 
the late planning stage—that call for 
the offering of well over $1-billion of 
new securities (table, page 58). But that 
could be way off. The year’s corporate 
volume is still anybody's guess, as un- 
derwriters are quick to say. Opinions 
here are as varied as among commer- 
cial bankers on 1953 trends of business 
loans and rates of interest (BW —Jan. 
17’53,p106). 

It’s not that anyone really expects 
the 1953 new-issue volume to go into 
a tailspin. A small minority (including 
some smart Streeters) even expects the 
coming volume to equal or slightly ex- 
ceed last year’s total. 

e Expansion—Most investment bank- 
ers aren't that optimistic, though. 
Here’s what they see: 

e Many companies have already 
completed their expansion plans. For 
the first time since the war they don’t 
need gobs of new capital. 

e In many cases where expansion is 
still going on, the funds needed to com 
plete the programs have already been 
obtained. 

¢ For another large group, expan- 
sion has tapered off to a point wl 
it can be handled by such internal 
sources as depreciation, amortization, 
and retained earnings. 

This group of investment bankers 
expects the new issues market to be 
less active this year. Some wouldn't be 
surprised to see a drop of as much as 
15% or 20%, though they still say that 
1953’s total will be “satisfactory.”” ‘They 
add that the trend toward decline may 
not be very noticeable in the first half 
of the year; from midyear on the drop 
could be very sharp. 
¢ Cost of Money—On this year’s cost 
of new money, underwriting circles 
find themselves a lot nearer to unani- 
mity. 

Over the near term, corporate bor- 
rowing costs depend pretty much on 
one thing: what action the Treasury's 
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new officials will take on refunding 
the Feb. 15 maturity of $8.9-billion 
of 1§% certificates sold publicly last 
Mar. 1. 

This is next to the biggest single 
slice of the $49-billion in various 90-day 
to 14-month paper that the government 
currently has out. Handling of this 
maturity could be the key to general 
policies of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion on funding, debt management, and 
money rates. Obviously, this will shape 
the interest pattern on government se- 
curities, which in turn is the key to the 
national money rate structure. 

Many think that the new federal in- 
terest pattern will look something like 
this: 24% on short-term obligations, 
24% on bonds of intermediate matur- 
ity, 3% on long-term (30-year) bonds. 
¢ Discount—Many Streeters think that 
the government bond market is now 
at levels fully discounting such a fed- 
eral interest pattern—because of the re- 
current price weakness since the Fed- 
eral Reserve two years ago refused to 
continue supporting the issues at an 
artificially high level. 

However, few in the Street will say 
the same for the corporate bond mar- 
ket, especially on top-grade credit risks. 

Standard & Poor's index of high 
grade corporate bonds is now at 3.03%, 
Many think that the index would have 
to reach 3.25% or 3.30% in order to 
adjust itself properly to the emergence 
of 30-year governments affording a 3% 
return. That would mean a substantial 
drop in the current prices of outstand- 
ing corporate issues. In terms of mar- 
ket value for a 30-year, 3% issue, a rise 
in yield from 3% to 3.25% requires a 
drop of almost $5 per $100. 

¢ Going Up—There’s a meaning in all 
this for prospective corporate borrowers. 
The financing they have been planning 
may easily prove more costly than they 
had figured. 

Many houses remember the shellack- 
ings taken by two leading buying syndi- 
cates. 

One group last Nov. 25 blithely bid 
101.53% of par for $35-million of new 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 27- 
year 34 debentures. The issue was of- 
fered to the public at 101.76% of par— 
but the investors turned up their noses. 
In mid-January, with $28-million of the 
issue still unsold, it was decided to let 
the issue seek its own level. 

It did, witk a vengeaace. The best 
offer was 100.37. That’s $11.63 per 
$1,000 less than the syndicate paid. 

Another group is still stuck with 80% 
of a $15-million issue of 30-year Florida 
Power & Light Co. mortgage 34s, for 
which it paid 101.23% of par on Dec. 
1. In mid-January it decided to cut and 
run, with the price promptly dropping 
to around 99.625%-—about $1 
$1,000 less than had been paid to the 
issuer. 
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EXECUTIVE WANTED: 


$10 900 a year executive 
S sign 50,000 checks ® 
- f time and 


ear. Balance © 


y devoted to 


energy t° be 
management 
Applicant must hav sent 
standing ability, P . 
record of achievement a 
good, legible signature. 


decisions. 
e out- 


If you saw an ad like this—wouldn’t 
it make you stop and think? Are 
you—or other key men in your 
company —still signing checks by 
hand—wasting executive ability on 
a task handled in thousands of firms 
by the Todd Protectograph Signer? 

A time study survey, analyzing 
the financial loss due to hand sign- 
ing of checks, shows that a $25,000 
a year executive, signing 2,000 
checks a week, is wasting $5,000 a 
year. And he’s distributing 104,000 
“samples” of his signature for 
crooks and forgers to copy. 

Protect executive time, signa- 
tures, company funds—with a Todd 
Protectograph Signer that defies 
duplication by means of tamper- 
proof lock and non-resettable 
counter—and speeds up check issu- 
ance. Mail the coupon and we'll 
send you time study survey and full 
story of the Todd Signer. 
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I Rochester 3, N. Y. 

i Please send us a copy of the survey “Cost 
i of Signing Checks by Hand'’~— without, of 
i course, any cost or obligation on our part. 
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Jessop 


Basically there are two reasons—good qu 
good service. Because Jessop is a fine nan 
cial steels dating back to 1724, you mig! 
it to be covered with moss, but it isn’t. Je 
youthful, eager team with a keen desire to 
for you better steels at a better delivery 
than you have ever known before. Take 
for example. Jessop is in the process of 
panding and improving its facilities in tl 
is doing so in the name of better service, 
need more customers to keep its equipn 
This urgency will become your profit if 5 
your saw steels from Jessop now. One mo 
If you are now a customer of Jessop you 
with the statements made herein. If y« 
and have some doubts, just ask a Jessop c 


He'll vouch for the things we say. 


HIGH SPEED STEELS ¢ HIGH SPEED BITS « PF 
GROUND FLAT STOCK ¢ HIGH SPEED AND Al 

STEELS «© HOT WORK DIE STEELS « COLD 
DIE STEELS * CARBON AND ALLOY STE 
STAINLESS AND HEAT RESISTING STEELS « 
STEELS © STAINLESS-CLAD STEELS ¢ CAST-T 

STEELS * COMPOSITE TOOL STEELS * ARMOR 


STEEL COMPANY * WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 








You could know the plant... 20 years of steady growth 
-».20 years of work, brains and money ...then in 20 
minutes a little fire got away and reduced it all to 
nothing. 


But, your larger size fire hazards can be protected very 
efficiently at a reasonable cost, thanks to C-O-TWO Low 
Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing Systems. 
Simple piping, running from one centrally located storage 
tank, instantly transports clean, non-damaging, non-con- 
ducting carbon dioxide anywhere in the plant area...to flam- 
mable liquids, electrical equipment, storage spaces, manu- 
facturing processes and record vaults. Fire at any protected 
location is extinguished in seconds with an absolute mini- 
mum of expense and interruption. 

Flexibility is the keynote with these C-O-TWO Fire 
Extinguishing Systems ... the low pressure carbon dioxide 


storage tanks range in capacities from one to fifty tons... 
discharge facilities can either be manual mechanical, manual 
electric, automatic mechanical, automatic electric or a com 

bination of these ... especially installed to fit your par 

ticular needs. Future plant expansion is easily and economi 

cally provided for by initially installing an oversized low 
pressure carbon dioxide storage tank and adding the supple- 
mentary discharge facilities at a later date. 

Whether it’s fire detecting or fire extinguishing . . . port 
ables or built-in systems .. . C-CO-TWO means experienced 
engineering that assures you of the best type equipment for 
the particular fire hazard concerned. 


WHEN BUSINESS STOPS... INCOME STOPS! 
Don’t take chances with your investment. Secure the bene 
fits of highly efficient fire protection engineering today 
our extensive experience over the years is ac your disposal 
without obligation. Get the facts now! 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers 
Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 
Built-in High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide 
Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-in Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 


NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LTD. * TORONTO 8 * ONTARIO 
Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Feather touch lead 


«+ @ssures brilliant color without 
bearing down — less pressure, 
easier to use. 


makes reading easier 


++-0M colored paper, under 
fluorescent light — makes no 
difference! Colorbrite high- 
visibity hues ore easier to read. 


and it’s Guaranteed 


«+. Mot fo break in normal use. 
AND — Colorbrite is smearproof ~ 
wetproof — fadeproof. 

Ask your stationer 

for Colorbrite. 

Available in 24 colors. 
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Action on Auto Accidents 


The states have come up with a variety of approaches. 
Gov. Dewey's proposed compulsory insurance plan for New 


York State has the insurance 


Insurance companies this winter are 
keeping a wary cye on several parts of 
the U.S. where state officials and state 
legislators are attempting to grapple 
with the problem of auto accidents. 
¢ States’ Action—In New York State, 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey has proposed 
compulsory auto liability insurance. 
Though early this week a bill had not 
yet been introduced in the state legis- 
lature, the insurance companies were 
worried that a compulsory insurance 
plan might be pushed through rapidly 
as a “party measure.” They are seeking 
enough time to explain their opposition 
in detail. 

In Massachusetts, the only state with 
compulsory auto liability insurance (it’s 
had a law since 1927), a new Republi- 
can governor, who has just replaced a 
Democratic administration, is trying to 
do something to cut down highway 
accidents and check’ the upward trend 
in auto liability rates. Gov. Christian 
A. Herter has proposed a “point sys- 
tem” for drivers involved in accidents 
or guilty of traffic violations. Drivers 
involved in accidents would get “de- 
merits” whether or not they were finally 
held legally at fault. 

In California, a bill has been in- 
troduced in the state legislature propos- 
ing a radically new approach to auto 
accidents. Liability for compensation 
would be allotted by a set of arbitrary 
rules, and not fought in the courts. 

In Minnesota, a legislative commit- 
tee is looking into the pros and cons 
of compulsory auto insurance. 
¢ Industry’s View—Meanwhile, the in- 
surance industry proposes that the prob- 
lem of uninsured drivers should be 
solved by working out ways to cut down 
accidents, instead of compelling all auto 
owners to buy insurance. 

The industry would like to see: (1) 
safer roads and better policing; (2) 
much more emphasis on driver educa- 
tion, auto inspections, and license re- 
quirements; (3) studies of auto design 
from the standpoint of greater safety; 
(4) local citizens’ safety committees 
to back the whole program at the 
community level. 

Rather than a compulsory law, the in- 
dustry would prefer an_ unsatisfied 
judgment fund, like the one recently 
adopted in New Jersey. In this setup, 
all insured car owners pay $1 annually 
into a fund, uninsured car owners pay 
$3. 
The fund builds up until 1955. After 
that, when an insured New Jersey 


companies worried. 


driver is involved in an accident with 
an uninsured driver who can’t pay 
damages, he can collect from the fund 
within certain limits. If the uninsured 
driver has a New Jersey license, he 
loses it until he has paid back the 
fund, with interest. 
e New York Picture—New York offi 
cials aren’t sold on the unsatisfied judg- 
ment fund. They think it’s unfair be- 
cause it imposes an extra charge on 
insured car owners to pay for actions 
of uninsured drivers. They feel there’s 
no good reason why people who own 
cars shouldn’t insure them 

Last week Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles James R. Macduff told a group 
of insurance agents that the state in- 
tended to work out a compulsory in- 
surance plan which would “keep poli- 
tics out of rate-making while protecting 
all highway users.” Main objection 
that insurance men have to compul 
sory insurance is that premium rates 
might well become a political issue. 
Insurance people feel that the history 
of compulsory auto insurance in Massa- 
chusetts proves their point (BW—Fcb. 
16’52,p169). 


Martin Aircraft 
Back on the Rails 


After Glenn L. Martin Co., the air- 
craft manufacturer, lost heavily in its 
1951 operations, it called on the invest- 
ment banking house of Smith, Barney 
& Co. for help. The Wall Street firm 
arranged new financing, stipulating a 
change of management (BW—Feb.23 
"52,p20). 

This week the new president, George 
M. Bunker, announced that Martin 
was working its way out of trouble. He 
said the company had more than dou- 
bled its sales in 1952, and made money. 
Bunker also said Martin was now able 
to simplify its debt structure 

It has already, paid off its loans from 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., which 
had provided considerable postwar fi- 
nancing. It is planning to pay off what 
remains outstanding of $6-million in 
4% convertible subordinated notes it 
sold privately early last year. Further- 
more, said Bunker, the company has 
consolidated the rest of its debt in one 
agreement with a commercial banking 
group. Martin paid off most of its 
convertible notes by selling $4.3-mil- 
lion of new stock last July. 
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PUTS MORE POWER “ON THE LINE” 
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Helps Bring Better Electric Service 
to the “Empire’”’ District of the Southwest 


| big power transformers like this 
that put abundant electric power at 
your command wherever you are. 

For example: In the four-state area of 
Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri and Okla- 
homa, the Empire District Electric Com- 
pany recently put the unit shown here on 
the line. It handles 30,000 kilowatt: of 
new capacity added to Empire's. Riverton 
plant . . . steps the current up to the high 


voltages necessary for economical trans- 
mission over long power lines. 

Because it does its job dependably and 
efficiently, homes, farms and factories 
over a wide area get the electric power 
they need, when they need it. 

Nation-wide, you'll find Allis- 
Chalmers electric power machinery belp- 
ing power companies generate and dis- 
tribute electricity at lowest possible cost. 





Allis-Chalmers 
Makes Machinery to Help 
People Produce More 
Have More 
Enjoy More Leisure Time— 
LIVE BETTER! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.— PITTSBURGH, PA.— NORWOOD, OHIO — BOSTON, MASS.—TERRE HAUTE, IND. — MONTREAL, P. @.— ST. THOMAS, ONT, 








COHR Lastic 


- FABRICS 
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New high strength silicone rubber reinforced with Fiberglas and Orlon 
Stands temperatures from 500 above to 100 below 
Excellent for gaskets, diaphragms, bellows, boiler sealing, fire curtains, 
duct work, expansion joints, electrical insulation 
Unaffected by hot oil, vapor, aviation fuel, mild acids, milk alkalis 


DATA SHEETS AND SAMPLES ON REQUEST. 


HARD RUBBER COMPANY 
415 EAST STREET NEW HAVEN 9, CONNECTICUT 








This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances 
to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, 
any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus 


NEW ISSUE 


$18,000,000 
MontTREAL TRANSPORTATION COMMISSION 
4%% SINKING FUND DEBENTURES 


Dated January 1, 1953 Due January 1, 1973 


Guaranteed unconditionally as to principal, interest and sinking 
fund retirements by 


Tue Crry or MontREAL 


(Canada) 


Prick 98.67% AND ACCRUED INTEREST 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State 
from only such of the undersigned as may legally oi/er 
these secur:ties under the securities laws of such State. 


SHIELDS & COMPANY SAVARD& HART  HALSEY, STUART & Co. INC. 
EASTMAN, DILLON&CO. WHITE,WELD&CO. HARRIS,HALL& COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


HEMPHILL, NOYES & Co. HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 
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“Take It Easy” 


That, in effect, is the ad- 
vice a prominent savings and 
loan leader has given his 
growth-minded fellows. 


The rapid growth of savings and loan 
associations in the past few year (BW— 
May17’52,p148), and the aggressive pol 
icies some of them have followed, have 
caused a good deal of headshaking 
among savings bankers and commer 
cial bankers. The New York State bank 
ing department has criticized operating 
policies of some state-chartered S&l 
(BW—Sep.22’51,p152). Last week S&Ls 
got some words of caution from a pow 
crful figure in their own field 

The speaker was William H. Hus- 
band, general manager of Federal Sav 
ings & Loan Insurance Corp. (which 
insures share accounts in S&Ls). He was 
talking to a conference on management 
held by the Savings Assn. League of 
New York. His warning: S&Ls gen 
erally might be overemphasizing growth 
and competition. 
¢ Form of Suicide—Husband pointed 
out that competition “without a recog 
nized and respected code of ethics and 
tested operating standards” can de- 
generate into a form of suicide. “The 
association thaf raises its dividend rate 
above the community level, while at 
the same time its reserve position is 
below accepted standards, creates prob 
lems both for itself and for the business 
as a whole.” 

Similarly, he went on, “The associa- 
tion that generates earning power in 
order to pay higher dividends by main 
taining a liquidity below recognized 
standards is taking advantage of com 
petitors. Again, the association that re- 
sorts to mortgage loans paying a higher 
rate in order to pay higher dividends is 
not only kidding itself, but is also cre- 
ating a problem for the business in years 
to come.” 
¢ Cautious Growth—Husband warned 
that management problems seem easy 
during a period of rapid growth, “be- 
cause the problems do not come to 
light until many years later.” 

He criticized “growth for the sake of 
size. . . growth at the expense of 
sound operating standards; growth that 
is made irrespective of the effects upon 
reserve position.” 

He went on to rap S&Ls that empha- 
size in advertising that their shares are 
insured, vet fail to follow sound rules 
in developing business. 
¢ Guides—Then, to the listening sav- 
ings and loan audience, Husband of 
fered what he considered three sound 
policy principles: 

(1) Any institution with a ratio of 
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Here’s one of the many jobs where you can 


SAVE TIME and MONEY 
with OZALID! 


See how the amazing OZAMATIC 
lets you publish accounting reports 
in 4 steps instead of 7! 





THREE COSTLY STEPS 
ARE SAVED WITH OZALID! 


The Old Way The Ozalid Way 
1. Author 1. Autho 





2. Comptometer Check 2 Comptometer Check 


Transcription for Carbon , q 
3. Copies or Master ................0 (Eliminated) 


Proofreading, Second Comp- _ ee 
4. tometer Check if necessary...... (Eliminated) 


5. Duplication 3. Duplication 


6. Collating .. (Eliminated)* ** 





7. Distribution 4. Distribution 


*Not required with Ozalid. You reproduce directly from original copy 
on translucent poper. 


**No chance for “human error’ here with the Oxalid process! 
***Not required with Ozalid. By feeding original sheets in proper 
sequence, copies are delivered in collated form. 





The streamlined, desk-topOZAMATIC _— Send the coupon for full details, or 

is a self-contained direct copy machine _call the Ozalid distributor listed in the 
that makes copies up to 16 inches classified section of your phone book 
wide from anything typed, written or | under Duplicating Equipment and 
drawn on ordinary translucent paper. Supplies. 

First copies are available in seconds = 

or up to 1,000 letter-size copies per J QZALID, Depe. A-35 a eh ae 
hour at a cost of about 144¢ each. Shugal Aniline & Film Corp, 


Johnson City, New York J 
CUT COPYING OZ A LI D 
COSTS... USE 


Gentlemen: Please ac. 
tion about your OLAMa 
Johnson City, N.Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality.” 
Ozalid in Canada — Hughes Owens Company, Montreal. 
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MATERIALS HANDLING BRIEFS 


os * ™ 


Steel mills have looked to Wellman for engineering assistance for more than half 
a century. Wellman builds such steel mill products as charging machines, coke 
pushers, forging manipulators, skip hoists, soaking pit cover carriages, ore and 
coal bridges, and buckets. The Wellman Open Hearth Charging Machine shown 
feeds measured charges for steel-making into the furnace. 
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Shipping is another major field served by Wellman with products such as unload- 
ing towers, cranes, bridges, Hulett unloaders, car dumpers, and buckets. The 
Wellman Coal Tower shown above is used by a power plant. Its bucket scoops 
up 600 tons per hour and feeds it into a hopper, from which a conveyor carries 


it to a stockpile. 


@ Take advantage of Wellman's 
half century of experience to help 
speed your materials handling 
and cut your costs. The Wellman 
Engineering Company, 7000 Cen- 
tral Avenue, Cleveland 4, Obio. 


Wellman will build it! 


WELLMAN 


ENGINEERING COMPANY-CLEVELAND 


HEAVY MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
SPECIAL STEEL MILL MACHINERY 

“WILLIAMS” CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 
MECHANICAL GAS PRODUCERS 
“ANKER-HOLTH" AIR AND HYDRAULIC CYLINDERS 


reserves and undivided profits to net 
assets of less than 12% should devote 
itself to building up reserves, and should 
not boost its dividend above 24%. 

(2) The liquidity ratio (cash and 
marketable securities as a_ percentag 
of share liabilities and borrowed funds) 
should not be less than 15 

(3) Advertising policy should be “an 
integral part of over-all financial policy 
Specifically, the bold display of the rat 
and undue emphasis on surance” 
should be avoided Uh emphasis 
should fall on 
tion.” 


“soundn f opera- 





FINANCE BRIEFS 








December dividends were off 4% from 
the same 1951 month, the Dept. of 
Commerce says. For all of 1952, it 
reports the cash dividends of corpora 
tions reporting publicly were 
$84-billion, up 2% from 195] 

e 
New York Trust Co., whi merger 
deal with Manufacturers Trust Co. 
last year fell through (BW—May24'52, 
p150), is not for sale “at this time.” 
That’s what board chairman Adrian M. 
Massie told stockholders at the annual 
mecting last week. 

@ 
Bank of Manhattan Co. stockholders 
voted about 9-to-l1 for a plan to sell 
250,000 new shares. Manhattan had 
also figured in a merger that didn’t ma- 
terialize with Chase National Bank 
(BW—Aug.25’51,p24). Approval of the 
new stock was interpreted by observers 
as a vote of confidence in the manage- 
ment headed by board chairman J. 
Stewart Baker. 


about 


s 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., which 
owns two railroads, has its Lehigh & 
Susquehanna RR up for sale. The road 
is on long-term lease for $2.3-million 
a year to Central Railroad of New 
Jersey. LC&N president Robert V. 
White says that he has been discussing 
a cash sale with “insurance companies 
and others,” but has no takers yet. 

s 
Common trust funds. are handling 
plenty of trust assets. Figures compiled 
by Trusts & Estates magazine show 
assets have-increased in 10 vears from 
about $60-million to over $1-billion, 
as of the close of fiscal years ending 
in 1952. The comparable 1951 figure 
was $819-million. 

* 
Texas affiliate banks went right ahead 
this month and elected directors who 
represented parent banks, in spite of 
the State Banking Board’s ruling that 
afliate banking is unconstitutional 
(BW—Jan.3’53,p88). They want to 
study the legality of the decision. 
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YOUR SAFETY IS A FIRST AND THIS IS WHY 


There are engineering reasons for every benefit 


your new Chrysler Corporation car offers you 


y 


EVEN BEFORE you turn the starter key, you sense the strength 
built into every new Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler. The 
tight, firm way the doors latch hints that here is a body-and-frame 
structure ruggedly safe throughout. You notice, too, the wide, 
full-circle view through the smart new curved one-piece windshield 
and added window space all around. And on Comfort-Level seats, 
you sit naturally erect, better able to see the road all around you. 


UNDER WAY, you control your car with complete confidence. All 
your stops are smooth with Chrysler-engineered Safe-Guard 
Hydraulic Brakes. In case of a blowout, exclusive Safety-Rim 
Wheels hold the deflated tire firmly, let you make a safe, controlled 
stop. A new method of “springing” helps give you a sure, steady 
ride even on the worst roads. And in rain, the constant-speed 
electric windshield wiper keeps your vision clear at all times. 


Pos ¢ . 


= 


THERE ARE REASONS, Chrysler Corporation engineers manhandle 
every inch of a car’s body and frame. They jolt it, strain it, lites 
ally try to twist it apart. Every component of the body is checked 
for endurance — the locks, hinges, springs, window regulators, 
even the fabrics. Then the car is subjected to thousands of severe 
road-test miles. When our cars shrug off this kind of punish 
ment, we know they’re ready to guard the safety of your family 


THERE ARE REASONS. Putting on the brakes a thousand times a 
day with a test dynamometer is one way Chrysler Corporation 
engineers make certain your brakes will stop your car safely and 
surely every time. Tests like this helped develop Cyclebond brake 
linings, with almost iwice as much useful lining life as ordinary 
linings. Exclusive Safe-Guard Hydraulic Brakes furnish quick 
stopping power through six cylinders instead of the usual four. 


Back of every development that makes your Chrysler Corporation car so safe to drive are the talent and experience of engineers, scientists 


and technicians with the one aim—to produce fine cars of superior worth CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


engineers and builds Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler Cars & Dodge Trucks 


Chrysler Marine & industrial Engines ©  Oilite Metal Powder Products ©  Mlepar Parts & Accessories ©  Alrtemp Heating, Air Conditioning, Refrigeration ©  Cycleweld Cement Products 














MEMORANDUM TO: 


The Financial 
Vice President 


Over $1 billion 
of freight cars, passenger 
cars and diesels 


This is the amount of equipment 
purchased by railroads, including 
practically every major system in 
the United States, from funds ob- 
tained through the public sale and 
private placement of Equipment 
Trust Certificates and Conditional 
Sale Contracts by Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler and associates during the 
past sixteen years. 


The ability of our firm to obtain 
financing for industry is amply in- 
dicated by this accomplishment. 
We shall be pleased to discuss your 
financing needs with you and sug- 
gest a plan adapted to your par- 
ticular requirements, be they large 
or small. 


SALOMON Bros. & HutZLer 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
SIXTY WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 








You can strike 
ome a am -m 3 


in your home town 


Only Rudd-Melikian, Inc., manu- 
facturer of the world’s most com- 


plete line of automatic coffee dis- 
pensing equipment can offer this 
unusual opportunity to profit by 
the tremendous demand for Amer- 
ica’sfavorite beverage. Dispensers 
for factories, offices, stores, gas 
stations, hotels, restaurants, etc. 
Distributor sells, services or leases 
equipment—sells Kwik-Kafé Cof- 
fee and supplies. 


Key Territories still available 
for franchise include San 
Francisco, Atienta, Williams- 
port. Write for full details. 


csi, Bak 


Send for free 20- 
page catalog-bro- 
chure, which tells the 
Rudd-Melikian story. 


RUDD-MELIKIAN, Ine, 
Dept. B., 1949 N. Howerd Street 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 





THE MARKETS 


Standard & Poor's Daily Industrials (1926= 100) 


The Year-End Rally: 
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A Question of Timing 


Wall Street bears think the “new confidence” rally 
has about run its course. Bulls expect it to jiggle some, pick 
up again when the new Administration gets settled. 


Is the “new confidence” bull market, 
basically, the usual end-of-the-year rally 
with Republican sugar on top? And has 
it already passed its peak? Wall Street 
analysts are lined up on opposite sides 
of these questions. 
¢ Bears’ View—One point of view is 
that, because the rally started earlier 
this year, it may already have run its 
course. Compare this rally with the one 
last year and that of 1950-1951 (chart). 

The present upward move in the 
market started just before election. 
There’s no doubt that a lot of the buy- 
ing interest that came into the mar- 
ket during the last few trading days 
before Nov. 4 represented bets by trad- 
ers on a Republican victory. When the 
results were known, a wave of confi- 
dence bid up stock prices. As you can 
see from the chart, a good deal of this 
rally took place in advance of the cus- 
tomary season, 

But since the start of the new year, 
the “new confidence” market has faded. 
As the weeks pass, the dimensions of 
the problems chet face the Eisenhower 
Administration are becoming more ob- 
vious to investors. 

That’s why bears feel it’s quite likely 


that the rally has topped off already. 
¢ Bull’s View—Bulls, on their side, dis 
count the importance of this thinking. 
They agree that the market in the next 
few months is in for a period of back 
ing and filling. They believe there are 
going to be several waves of market 
optimism and pessimism before the 
Administration and Congress make final 
decisions on budget and tax programs, 
and decide whether or not to drop price 
controls. 

But they don’t think there’s going to 

be any serious price break in the fore 
seeable future. After the new Admin 
istration gets settled in its job, the bulls 
believe, you'll see a revival of stock 
prices. 
e Selective Market—No matter whether 
he’s bull or bear, nearly every analyst on 
Wall Street feels that over-all stock 
averages represent at best only a very 
approximate picture of price changes in 
individual issues and groups. The mar 
ket, most veterans agree, is going to 
continue last year’s habit of being more 
than usually selective—not only as re- 
gards individual groups, but individual 
stocks within groups. 

One well-known analyst, for instance, 
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PACTING 


A NEW AND REVOLUTIONARY METHOD OF FORMING 


MPACTING is forging in mid-air. IMPACT- 

ING is made possible by the Chambersburg 
IMPACTER, a revolutionary new type of ham- 
mer. IMPACTING permits ‘drop forgings’ to 
be made automatically by a process called 
“CECOMATIC FORGING”. 


The principle on which the Impacter is 
based is a well-known law of physics which 
states that when two inelastic bodies of equal 
mass traveling towards each other at like 
speeds, collide, both bodies come to rest with 
a complete absorption of energy. A simple 
demonstration is two ivory balls of equal mass 
suspended on strings from a common point. 
When drawn apart and allowed to fall to- 


gether they collide without rebound. 


In the Impacter, the two opposing members 
are called Impellers. They carry the dies for 
forming the forging and are moved in a hori- 
zontal plane by compressed air in similarly 
opposed cylinders. Stock is pcsitioned in the 
impact plane in which the two dies collide. 
Its deformation absorbs the energy of the 
impellers, which, immediately after striking, 
are returned to their starting pcsitions. 


CHAMBERSBURG 


ENGINEERING COMPANY « 


The advantages of Impacting are at once 
apparent: 

1. Stock is worked equally from two oppos- 
ing sides. This results in more uniform working 
of the metal. 

2. Contact between the stock and the die 
occurs only when work is being done. This 
results in lower operating die temperatures 
and consequently longer die life. 

3. Stock is moved faster and more efficiently. 
The energy of the impellers is almost com- 
pletely absorbed, resulting in an appreciable 
increase in the temperature of the stock. Two 
economies are possible (1) saving heat through 
elimination of re-heat (2) forging with lower 
initial heat. 











4. Less energy is required compared with 
other forging processes to accomplish similar 





work in the Impacter. 

5. Shock and vibration inherent in most im- 
pact machinery are eliminated in the Im- 
pacter, due to the almost complete absorption 
of energy in the forging and the impellers. The 
Impacter may be installed anywhere, with 





no need for massive foundations—:nay even 
be located on upper factory floors. 











Present uses of the 
Impacter and Ceco- 
matic Forging are nec- 
essarily in the field of 
national defense; but 
the future offers a wide 
range of applications 
in mary industries. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


CHAMBERSBURG 


THE HAMMER BUILDERS 





converts any standard, 
constant-speed motor 
to a variable speed 
drive 


4144/3 
Vari- Speed 
Motor Pulley 


REEVES 
Motor Base 


Provides sliding platform for motor. Hand- 
wheel or push-button control increases machine 
speed by moving motor toward driven ma- 
chine; decreases speed by reverse movement. 


Disc 
Assembly: 


Mounts directly on motor shaft. This simple 
assembly consists of two cone-shaped discs 
and belt-tensioning spring. 


Sy Specia/ 
4V-Belt 


Connects dise assembly with driven machine. 


Result: Infinitely variable speed up to 


4 to | ratio; capacities to 10 hp. 


REEVES Vari-Speed Motor Pulley is 
the easiest, lowest-cost method of giv- 
ing a constant-speed machine stepless 
speed adjustability. Eliminates all com- 
plicated electrical hook-ups, chain 
drives, gears, etc. . . . widens machine 
work range, increases rate of production 
and reduces production cost by provid- 
ing the right speed for each operation 
under every changing condition— 
without stopping the machine. Send 
for complete information to Dept. 22. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY « COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Recognized leader in variable speed control 


Variable Speed Drives 


70 





believes that quite a few better-grade 
growth stocks may be vulnerable now, 
whereas some lesser-known growth is- 
sues may be in a relatively good posi- 
tion. He thinks too much attention has 
been paid to the blue chips, with the 
result that they are selling at very high 
price-carnings ratios. Less well-known 
but (in his opinion) promising stocks 


have been pretty much ignored; hence 
their price-carnings ratios are much 
lower, and less vulnerable 

He believes that the bull market wil? 
continuc, and will eventually reach new 
all-time highs. But he thinks the 
chances are good that during this proc 
ess there may well be sharp drops in 
some issues that are now high in favor. 


“Pro” Investors Are Faring Nicely 


It’s hard to gauge the success of the 
“pro’s’” who manage the investment 
trusts’ huge stock holdings; they don’t 
do their trading in the display window. 
Very seldom can you tell when they 
have dumped a reigning sweetheart un- 
til long after the affair is over. 

You can exercise at least that type of 
hindsight in the table below. It shows 
in detail how the trust trade’s 50 most 


* Shares 1952 


Held 


468 000 
659 ,000 
717,000 
742 ,000 
828 ,000 


546 ,000 
630 ,000 
565 ,000 
489 000 
373,000 


Common Stock Issue 


Amerada Petroleum $235 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 85 
Continental Oil 75 
Gulf Oi! 58 


International Paper 55 


B. F. Goodrich 80 


Standard Oil (Cal.) 64 


crn oO Ve wne 


Kennecott Copper 92 


456 ,000 
417,000 
220 ,000 
312,000 
438 000 


Phillips Petroleum 64 


Dow Chemical 44 
Southern Pacific 47 


Standard Oil (Ind.) 92 
E. I. du Pont 

United Gas 29 
Monsanto Chemical 

Westinghouse Electric 


295 ,000 
286 ,000 
906 ,000 
256 .000 
617 ,000 


Montgomery Ward 
Sears, Roebuck 

Atch.. Top. & Santa Fe 
Bethlehem Steel 
Aluminium, Ltd 


3.36 000 
397 ,000 
237 ,000 
418,000 
206 000 
Middie South Utilities 
Skelly Oj! 

Niagara Mohawk Power 


890 ,000 
224,000 
770,000 
258 ,000 
259,000 


334,000 
262 ,000 
169 ,000 
495 ,000 
256 ,000 


Chrysler Corp 
Humble Oi! & Refining 


American Gas & Electric 
Johns-Manville 

American Cyanamid 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Panhandle Eastern P. L 
Shell Oil 

Central & Southwest Corp 
Cities Service 
International Nickel , 


234,000 
994,000 
163,000 
379 000 
260,000 | 


American Viscose 


Seaboard Air Line R. R 
Illinois Central 


176,000 
221,000 
708 ,000 

74,000 
244,000 


General Public Utilities 
Machine 


International Bus 
Pure Oil 


463,000 
492 ,000 
389 000 
132,000 
254,000 


Phelps Dodge 
National Lead 
United States Stee! 
Union Pacific 
Ohio Oil 


* According to Aigeltinger & ( 
# New 1952-53 highs 


Texas Co 60. 


General Electric 73. 


53 


High 


00 
00 
00 
62 
50 
37 


50 
12 


Union Carbide & Carbon 72.: 


General Motors 69. § 


50 
25 


popular stocks did in 1952-1953 year 
end rally. By this crude yardstick, the 
experts haven’t done badly at all. 

For example: 21 of the 38 industrials 
listed had gains better than the 10% 
rise rung up by Standard & Poor's 
daily industrial index. Three of the five 
rail favorites beat the 12% advance of 
S&P’s rail index. Nine of the 10 util 
ities topped their index’s 7% gain. 

Oa Yearend Rally” 


1952 Nov.-Jan 
Low High 


Recent Gain 
Level mum Re 


ently 


$185.00 $194.00 $175.75 0% 
72 78.50 74.87 
56.5 68.25 60 
4O $2.75 47 
54 
37 
87 


67.7 
19.5 

9 
42 
58 


.03 87 
70.00 
24.37 
208 00 
56.12 


$4.12 40 

27.50 2.4 i 

37.12 2 42 
105.12 112.25 
12 53.12 


as of mid-1952 
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What's happened 


x - 


a 
a IN [PCO LINE 


In a way, people who had the first TV in the neighborhood were “‘penny pinchers” 
—without really knowing it. 

They spent a lot of money for their sets, but they skimped on the mast and 
antenna. The idea of a really good outside antenna never occurred to them. 
Now, of course, they need a new one. 

National Electric engineers knew that next to the TV set itself, the antenna is 
most important, They knew, too, that most antennas just weren't durable enough. 
So they went to work... came up with the most rugged masting and antenna 
ever built. 

Masting and accessories of the new NEPCO antenna are of steel . . . with all 
the strength of steel. To this has been added an enduring armor of zine and a 
covering of baked enamel. With a life expectancy never before equalled, even 
confirmed “penny pinchers”’ agree it’s the cheapest by far in the long run, 

This is typical of the way National Electric is constantly solving problems in 
electrical materials, And the reason why NEPCO products are preferred by archi- 
tects and engineers, maintenance men, electrical contractors . . . and reformed 


penny pinchers! 


National Electric Products 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
3 PLANTS © 7 WAREHOUSES ¢ 33 SALES OFFICES 
World’s largest manufacturer of a complete line of electrical roughing-in materials. 





Top Officers of Manufacturing Corhpanies Have This Pattern of Pay 


President 

Board Chairman 
Exec. Vice-Pres 

Top Marketing Exec 
Top Financial Exec 
Top Production Exec 
General Sales Exec 
Treasurer 

Top Engineering Exec 
Secretary 

Production Research Head 
Top Legal Exec 
Controller 

Ass't. to President 
Top Advertising Exec 
Top Indus. Rel. Exec 
Top Purchasing Exec 


Top Pub. Rel. Exec 


(Group averages of approximate yearly pay) 


(COMPANY SIZE GROUPS IN MILLIONS OF SALES DOLLARS) 


$5-$25 


$48,950 


$25-$100 
$81,800 


$100-$500 
$123,750 





34,750 


60,000 


97,250 





33,600 


52,550 


77,950 





27,700 


42,800 


61,900 





26,300 


38,800 


53,350 





22,500 


37,350 


54,850 





20,600 


30,950 


40,250 





19,300 


30,550 


37,900 





14,800 


25,250 


34,350 





17,800 


24,500 


38,050 





14,400 


25,250 


34,200 





16,350 


21,450 


41,250 





14,850 


22,200 


31,200 





17,250 


21,450 


30,600 





11,950 


17,250 


26,050 





11,100 


17,600 


26,800 





11,600 


17,600 


27,350 





12,600 





Note: Average pay for each job includes 


15,300 


componies using bonuses ond pensions 


21,050 








n addition to salories. Period covers fiscal 1951 and up te midyear 1952. 
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Yardstick for Management Salaries 


Anyone who takes the trouble to dig 
through Security & Exchange Commis- 
sion reports can find the yearly salary 
of the top-paid officers of any pub- 
lic corporation (BW—May31'52,p112). 

Rank-and-file pay ceased to be a 
secret long ago because of union con- 
tracts. 
¢ Comparisons—In between extreme 
top and bottom, things are very dif- 
ferent. Management seldom divulges 


72 


salaries in this area. Yet companies 
spend a lot of time and money trying 
to learn whether their just-under-the- 
top exccutives are getting compensa- 
tion in line with the practice of their 
industry. Information is hard to come 
by, even on such an over-all average 
basis as in the table above. 

It’s tougher still when you go lower 
in the management scale—where salaries 
run from $7,500 to $18,000. 


¢ Studies—Some of this veil is being 
lifted now by the American Manage- 
ment Assn. for companies belonging 
to the organization. 

Last week AMA’s three-year-old ex- 
ecutive compensation service published 
its regular annual review of salary levels 
covering both the five top-paid execu- 
tives and from 10 to 20 other posi- 
tions ranging down to top traffic officer. 
Circulation is limited; but the table 
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Reading Rack Spreads Word 


Management is finding that an effective way to get its 
message across to employees is to set up an information rack, 
intersperse educational booklets with more popular literature. 


Anyone who cooks up a foolproof 
recipe for management to get its point 
of view across to employees can prac- 
tically write his own ticket. That’s es- 
pecially true if the idea (1) doesn’t use 
up production time; (2) doesn’t cost 
too much; (3) demonstrates in some 
tangible way that it works; and (4) is 
something that management _ itself 
readily understands. 

That’s why the use of information 
racks to distribute literature on sub- 
jects ranging from sports schedules to 
free enterprise is fast becoming big 
business. In the past couple of years 
the figures have run up _ impressive 
totals: 

¢Since General Motors Corp. 
pioneered the scheme a few years ago, 
Harry B. Coen, vice-president, reports 
that 42-million copies of 255 different 
booklets have been offered by GM’s in- 
formation racks. 

e Good Reading Rack Service, a 
profit-making firm headquartered in 
New York City, lists about 200 com- 
panics using its service or material in 
one or more of their plants. The service 
has been in business for about two 
vears, now ships out 5-million booklets 
a year. Over-all, it estimates that 1,500 
companics have adopted the informa- 
tion rack. Another private company, 
National Research Bureau, Chicago, 
also Operates an information rack serv- 
ice. 
¢ Right Ratio—The idea is simplicity 
itsclf: Set up racks around offices and 
plants containing booklets sure to in- 
terest the average employee. 

The trick is to mix enough palatable 
material with educational booklets on 
subjects that management wants its 
cmplovees to read. If the proportions 
are right, employees won’t gag on a 
steady dict of heavy matter. The best 
assortment will include plenty of “how- 
to” articles on cooking, hobbies, house- 
keeping, home budgeting, taxes. It will 
also include sports schedules, articles 
on retirement planning, safety, and 
health. 

On the heavier side, booklets on eco- 
nomics, prices, socialism, government, 
business policies, company information, 
and talks by management are inter- 
spersed with the lighter material. 
¢ Score Card—Most companies that 
have gone in heavily for the informa- 
tion rack system say it works fine. They 
have made surveys after test runs just 
to make sure. Then, too, the informa- 
tion racks have a built-in check on their 
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effectiveness. All a company has to do 
is keep count of what’s picked up, what 
isn’t. That will show (1) whether the 
plan meets over-all employee approval; 
(2) what booklets should go in the 
racks; and (3) how much on cach sub- 
ject is wanted. 

The system is voluntary. That’s the 
part that appeals to most managements. 
Unlike manv other forms of communi- 
cation, reading racks don’t carry the 
burden of requiring “captive audiences” 
—not the best atmosphere for com- 
munication, If employees want to read 
the booklets, they can. If not, they 
just don’t pick them up—and they 
needn’t worry whether or not they are 
pleasing the boss. 

Besides that, if a booklet on eco- 
nomics is picked off the racks, a com- 
pany is pretty sure it is being read. 
¢ What’s Read—Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co.'s Policyholders Service 
Bureau has just published a report on 
company experiences in the use of in- 
formation racks. 

The report shows that most com- 
panies have a good idea now as to just 
what employees will read, how much, 
and how often booklets in the racks 
should be changed. With that knowl- 
edge, management tempers the service 
to fit employees’ tastes. Happily, 
cnough of the employees will read the 
things management wants to say to 
make the plan worthwhile. 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., one 
of the Good Reading Rack subscribers, 
says the trend of interest runs to sports, 
home workshops, and human interest 
material. Personality and health ma- 
terial rank second, economics and 
Americanism third. 

Armstrong Cork Co. ranks the popu- 
larity of its categories this way: home 
and garden, sports, free enterprise, anti- 
communism, business and cconomics, 
education and general interest, safety 
and fire prevention, health. 

At Swift & Co., booklets on free en- 
terprise, on the company itself, and on 
cccnomics make up about 50% of the 
total—a tidy amount of the kind of in- 
formation most managements want to 
put over. Swift figures popularity by 
dividing the number of booklets taken 
from the racks by the total number of 
people on the payroll. 

«Employee Reaction—As a_ further 
check on reading racks, some com- 
panics have used attitude surveys to find 
out what employees think about them. 
The lamp division of General Elec- 





ser 
os 


Chain, of course. 


Chain that is vital not only as a 
component of thousands of prod- 
ucts in daily use, but for holding, 
hauling, and hoisting in plants 
where these products are made. 


Campbell makes chain for every 
purpose. And every link is in- 
spected before it leaves the fac- 
tory. When you need chain, turn to 
Campbell for the right chain for 
your particular needs. 


F FAMOUS 
AMPHET 
7 -- 7 
— AG PaClHgatcced Ti 





TRAVELETTERS are solving the 
problems of travel expense reim- 
bursement for thousands of out- 
standing companies! 


© TREASURERS 
* COMPTROLLERS 
* SALES MANAGERS 


Write today to learn how 
TRAVELETTERS will make your 
job easier and save your company 
money. TRAVELETTERS have 
been in widespread use for 58 
years, because they 

V eliminate expense checks 
V improve expense control 
V lessen internal costs 

V reduce travel expenses 
V increase productive time 
V minimize cash advances 


For information write: 


¥ 


22 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 


FACTORIES ; y 


FORD CITY, PA. * SALEM, OHIO 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 





“... use of the report is 
rigidly confined to high-sal- 
aried administrators . . .” 

EXECUTIVE PAY starts on p. 72 


above gives you a general idea of the 
results. 

This week AMA has another study 
ready, a new onc: a preliminary survey 
of middle-level pay. ‘This study is still 
pretty much in the embryo stage. But 
even so, it has some interesting tips 
for companies that want to be in the 
know. 
¢ Restricted—AMA keeps both surveys 
under tight wraps, since both are costly 
to make. And if reports get widely cir- 
culated, a problem of personnel rela 
tions is likely to crop up. 

Among the things that AMA revealed 
in its regular top-job survey this year 
were some broad averages for all manu- 
facturing industry plus a few general- 
izations like these: 

¢ For industry as a whole, the five 
highest-paid executives averaged about 
5% more pay than they had in the 
previous annual breakdown. The cur- 
rent figures cover a period from the 
beginning of 1951 to the middle of 
1952. 

¢ Variations all over the lot made 
the average rather meaningless forv any 
particular company. Generally, though, 
bonus payments were down, salaries 
were up, and pension contributions 
were higher. 

e Aircraft, heavy = machinery, 
leather and leather products, tools and 
hardware all fared much better than 
the average of manufacturing industry. 
Manufacturing top management was 
generally in pretty good shape, except 
for over-all cuts in textile fabrics and 
tobacco. Compensation in the glass 
industry and textile apparel was un- 
changed. 

e In retail trade, pay at the top 
was almost universally lower in de- 
partment stores, chains, groceries, and 
drugs. 
¢ Cost of a Look—AMA will send its 
top-level compensation reports only to 
companies that are members of the 
association, and its use is rigidly con- 
fined to company presidents and high- 
salaried administrators. For purposes 
of the report, AMA divides its members 
into categories; among these the price 
of the report varies from $125 to $300. 

Classication of the report breaks 
each industry down into groups whose 
sales are comparable in size. Three 
types of pay—salary, bonus, and pen- 
sions—are listed for about 20 positions. 

This year more than 1,800 companies 
participated. That brought the survey 
up to the size that AMA considers 
necessary for covering each industrial 


category. Direct year-by-year compari- 
sons for each job will now be valid, 
since the base for the statistics will re- 
main relatively constant. 

¢ Middle-Level Pay—Probably 
important for top management, if not 
as personal, is the service’s new project 
for middle management. Admittedly 
this vear’s initial try is just a start on 
finding out about the pay of, say, the 
man responsible for sales promotion 
and planning in companies whose sales 
range from under $5-million to over 
$500-million. 

Only 25 companies were included, 
handpicked because they all had job 
evaluation programs. That meant that 
cach could readily describe the func- 
tions of each position, who reported 
to whom, and where each job stood 
organizationally. Many of th 
panies had salary ranges for each job, 
permitting close comparison 
¢ Variants—In the past, groups of com- 
panies, consultants, and research outfits 
had attempted to pin down middle-level 
pay standards, never too successfully. 
One problem was that titles vary from 
company to company, even within com 
panies. It’s hard to say whether the 
plant manager of one company is on the 
same level as the plant manager in an 
other company of the same size. The 
jobs may be quite different, with pro 
portionate variations in pay 

AMA’s new approach i 
clearly the function of a job, establish 
status, and then let each company fit 
its personnel into the right slots, regard 
less of title. Thus subscribers get a basis 
for comparisons with their own pay 
policies. 

Six main functions ar 

marketing, production, industrial rela 
tions, finance and legal, purchasing, and 
engineering and research. In each group 
there is a range of about four or five 
jobs. In production, this runs from 
plant manager to general foreman; in 
marketing, from district or territorial 
sales executive to divisional or product 
sales executive. 
e Golden Mean—The average salary 
of the 550 or so executives covered was 
$12,000. The middle 50% got between 
$7,500 and $15,000. Another 25% 
got $15,000-$18,000. Only 53 execu 
tives received more than $18,000. Of 
the whole 550, bonus payments went to 
54%; of these, about three-quarters got 
bonuses amounting to 25% or less of 
base pay. 

AMA doesn’t claim it has a final an- 
swer yet. The project will grow until it 
has included more functions, refined 
them still further, and covered many 
more companies. But AMA does say 
that it has already made the first major 
effort to hold the yardstick against 
middle-management salaries. It hopes 
later tries will get even more accurate 
results. 


just as 


com 


to describe 


1Ti¢ luded: 
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CHANNEL 30 


CHANNEL 61 


CHANNEL 55 


CHANNEL 21 


CHANNEL 43 


CHANNEL 27 


CHANNEL 49 


CHANNEL 33 


When UHF Television 


Comes to Your Town... 


A Mallory Converter will equip 


your set to receive all channels 


F your town happens to be one that already has 
UHF television, then the Mallory Converter is 
probably no stranger to you. But, UHF is still new. 
Only a handful of stations are on the air... of the 
more than 1400 that have been authorized. 


So, if vou are like a lot of other people, you are 
probably wondering what to do when UHF comes 
to your town... on channels beyond the frequency 
range of your TV set. All vou need is a Mallory 
Converter, and all the new LHF channels are yours 
to enjoy at the turn of a knob, 


Regardless of the make or model of your present 
set, the Mallory Converter will equip it to tune in 
every channel in your area, both UHF and VHF. 
Should vou move. there is nothing more to buy... 
no adjustments to make in order to receive all the 
channels in your new location. The Mallory Con- 
verter is no bigger than a portable radio and can 


be connected in a matter of minutes. It is your 
complete answer to UHF television. 


The Mallory Converter is but one of the many 
products of Mallory research and engineering that 
make your everyday work easier... your leisure 
hours more pleasant. You'll find Mallory controls, 
tuners and capacitors in your radio and ‘TV sets 
... timer switches on automatic washers... tiny 
mercury batteries in hearing aids... 
your car radio. 


vibrators in 


If you are a manufacturer whose products or manu- 
facturing processes are part of the broad field of 
electronics, electrochemistry or metallurgy —why 
not take advantage of our experience? We have 
helped many manufacturers find new ways to im- 
prove their products and produce them for less. If 
you have a problem, it may be that we can help vou. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6 INDIANA 





Step up in travel comfort — 


but never leave 


the ground! 


You needn’t abandon “down-to-earth” ideas about com- 
fort when you travel. Going Pullman provides all the peace 
of mind and all the conveniences of your own home. 


Take it easy 


GO PULLMAN 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 


COPYRIGHT, 1953, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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. . . about 50% of employ- 
ees will pick up booklets...” 


READING RACKS starts on p. 75 


tric Co. found that only 1.3% of its em- 
ployees disapproved of the idea. Al- 
most 90% picked up booklets regularly; 
more than that took them home for 
reading by others in the family 

Western Electric Co., Inc., took a 
268-employee sample f nonsuper- 
visory workers after a ]14-week test run 
at three points. They re asked to 
fill out a questionnaire about the rack 
service. On subjects not related to the 
company, hobbies and handicrafts in- 
formation was preferred by 69% of the 
employees. Government and taxation 
booklets got a 33% vote. Interest in 
America’s economic system ranked next 
to last (above insurance planning) with 
24%. 

Results of this type of questionnaire, 
plus records of what's taken from the 
racks, have led many companies to ex 
pand programs started on a pilot-basis. 
It is natural, they say, that articles of 
interest personally to employees—like 
hobbies and handicraft re the most 
popular. But even if economics and 
free enterprise information rank down 
the list (which isn’t always the case), 
enough of that type of literature gets 
cross to make reading racks more than 
just entertainment. Of course, it could 
be that employees take the economics 
literature just to make sure companies 
keep feeding them the more interesting 
material—but none of the companies 
reported testing that possibility 
e The Cost—One of the best features 
of the rack system is its low cost. Most 
companies don’t have to set up special 
departments to handle the work of 
keeping the racks filled. Screening of 
literature to be used can be done by in 
dustrial relations or public relations 
staff men. 

For the literature itself, Metropolitan 
found that costs per employee rang 
from 50¢ a year up to $2. The higher 
figure probably applies to companies 
that print some of their own booklets, 
or use a lot of different booklets in the 
racks at one time 

For those buying booklets from out 
fits like Good Reading Rack, the cost 
runs to approximately 54¢ per booklet, 
plus 4¢ each for mailing and handling 
costs. 

Good Reading Rack t lients they 
can figure that about of their 
employees having eas s to the 
racks will pick up booklet On a 
weekly refill basis, that rks out to 
about $780 a year for 500 emplovees 
or a little over $1.50 | employee. 
But more than that, management fig 
ures that if its messag ire getting 
aeross, it is worth the c 
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at cutting costs 


in mining — the cost of extracting from the earth its 
vital minerals — coal, iron, copper, gypsum, asbestos, limestone— 
shows up in the price of the car you drive, your kitchen range, the toy on 
the playroom floor. Big, powerful P&H Electric Shovels . . . achievement 
of nearly 70 years of research, engineering, and development... cut 
costs here where costs begin — start the cycle of mass production that 
makes ours the highest standard of living on earth. 


in other fie Ids, P&H engineering carries this 
economy through all the rest of the cycle — 
from the handling of raw materials, to the 
fabrication of finished products. To cut costs 
in your field... let P&H give you a hand, 


HARNISCHFEGER 


CORPORATION 











MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
pH 
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Inside a Worker's Head ... 


... there may be a lot of ideas management doesn't 


know about. More and more companies are using depth 


surveys to find them out. 


Eight years ago Ethyl Corp. took 
over direct management of one of its 
plants that had previously been run 
by an outside group. In 1949 Ethyl 
decided to find out how the new man- 
agement stacked up with the workers. 
It hired Opinion Research Corp., of 
Princeton, N. J., to make an opinion 
survey. 

In general, the answer was that the 
workers liked the new management, 
but Ethyl found many workers didn’t 
think much of the corporation’s wel- 
tare and pension plans, chiefly because 
they didn’t even know they were cov- 
ered, or that the company paid a large 
part of the costs. Other gripes: Man- 
agement didn’t tell workers enough 
about policy or plans; top management 
seemed unfriendly to the workers; the 
system for promotion had bugs in it. 
¢ Another Try—Ethy! promptly turned 
the results of the survey over to the 
workers, with a promise to try to keep 
what they liked and improve what 
they didn’t. The company was so im- 
pressed with the result that it is now in 
the midst of another survey to see if 
things have improved. And it is ex- 
tending the survey method to the en- 
tire organization. 

According to pollsters, the thing that 
made the success at Ethyl was the 
use of a relatively new management 
tool; the survey in depth. In this, the 
interviewer tries to find the “why” be- 
hind a simple yes or no answer; he tries 
to find out what is in the subject’s 
mind, going far beyond the range of a 
set questionnaire. 

Ordinary polling tends to put words 
in the subject’s mouth. It’s formal 
questionnaire gets bare answers—and 
may miss the most important points 
in an individual’s thinking. ‘The depth 
interview, on the other hand, tries to 
make the subject do most of the talk- 
ing, and it spares him from direct an- 
swers to questions that he would prefer 
to shun. 
¢ History—The depth technique isn’t 
new. Market researchers have been 
using it for years to test customer re- 
action to products. During World War 
II it was used for sampling public opin- 
ion on topics like inflation and bond 
drives. Since 1948 the political pollsters 
have taken it up to avoid falling on 
their faces as they did when Harry 
Truman was elected. 

Wide-scale use of the depth survey 
by industry is new, though. In 1939 
few companies had ever heard of it. 
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Five years later fewer than 50 com- 
panies had picked up the idea. By 
1947 the number was up to 250; and 
today one guess is that about 400 con- 
cerns are using depth questioning to 
find out how they stand with em- 
ployees, stockholders, and the general 
public. 
¢ Costs—Generally, depth interviewing 
costs more than an ordinary question- 
naire. Amounts vary widely. As a 
sample, here’s roughly what $10,000 
would buy for a company with 2,000- 
2,500 workers and a yen to increase 
productivity. The pollster would start 
in by running one-hour talks with 
about 300 employees—enough for a sci- 
entific sample. From this would emerge 
a picture of what, if anything, was 
wrong with such things as quality con- 
trols, job evaluating, incentives. Some 
suggestions would also turn up. With 
the problem areas—from the workers’ 
point of view—now clearly defined, it 
would be possible to prepare a question- 
naire that all employees could answer 
clearly and helpfully. Anonymity all 
along the line would pretty well insure 
straight talking. With answers tabu- 
lated, management then could go to 
work on the weak spots. 

In making a depth survey, three dif- 
ferent types of interviews are used: 

¢ In the simplest form, the inter- 
viewer knows the specific topics into 
which he is going to delve, and has a 
prepared script of questions. All work- 
ers are asked the same questions. ‘This 
works when management knows the 
problem on which it wants to focus 
attention—something like high job turn- 
over. 

e Slightly more flexible is the in- 
terview in which the questioner has 
fixed subjects to explore, but has no 
sect list of questions for everyone to 
answer. The method eliminates such 
set-piece wastes as asking production 
workers their opinions on business of- 
fice procedures. 

¢ Broadest of all is the interview in 
which there are no subjects or questions 
set up in advance. The interviewer 
asks a few general questions to get the 
employee started. From then on the 
employee is simply encouraged to ram- 
ble on. This works well for a manage- 
ment that has nothing in particular on 
its mind, but wants to know how it 
stands with employees or the public. 
Also, management may learn of un 
suspected problems. For example, a 
worker might volunteer that he liked 


Let MHS provide a mechanical handling sys- 
tem to collect, process and deliver your metal 
turnings, borings and press scrap to disposal 
equipment. WHY? 


@ Eliminate confusion in the shop 
© Prevent interruptions to machine operation 
@ Reduce manpower requirements 


e Allow better grouping of production ma- 
chines 


© Permit reducing aisle space 
© Reduce the accident hazard 
e Expedite scrap removal 


e Add to salvage value of scrap by proper 
segregation 
@ Encourage better housekeeping in the shop 
Ask for a survey of your operations and find 
out how much you can save by handling your 
scrap mechanically. 
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“Find homes for our workers” 


said a plant-site seeker 


and QR went to town 


When picking © plant site really gets down to details, you'll 
be glad you asked AGE to help. 

One recent example involved living quarters for a firm's per- 
sonnel. “We like the general set-up,” management said, “but 
if we're coming here we've got to move in 75 key people right 
now. How's housing?” 

To get the answer, AGE men went to town—all over town—@ 
town of 16,000 population. They submitted photographs of 
every house for sale, with full descriptions and the asking 
price of each. A few pages of this report are shown here to 
give you an idea. 

Maybe the specific help you need is another kind—but you 
can be sure of this: AGE companies will lean over backward 
to give it to you. 

Add that to the wide choice of communities AGE offers (2260 
of them in 7 states). Consider the intimate knowledge of these 
communities that we have to have to run our business. AGE 
plant-location service can save you plenty of time, work, 
and money. 


Outline your plant-site requirements in full confidence. 


{59 American Gas and Electric Company ins 


Manager: Area Development Division, 30 Church Street, New York 8 ge! ‘in7 states 4 
OPERATING AFFILIATES ‘ ae Oa 
Appolachian Electric Power Company Kingsport Utilities, Inc. ‘ 
Central Ohio Light & Power Company The Ohio Power Company 
Indiana & Michigon Electric Company Wheeling Electric Company 
Kentucky ond West Virginia Power Co., Inc. 
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Where dependability means life itself— 
G.E. gives you more for your motor dollar 





Where lives depend on a constant supply of fresh 
air, the ventilating responsibility rests on fans 
driven by G-E Tri-Clad* motors. We're proud of 
this responsibility because it typifies an important 
industry requirement--moter responsibility. It 
means that with G-E motors, you get more for 
your motor dollar ... more working hours per 
unit . . . more economical and dependable per- 
formance. *Reg. Trade-mark of General Electric Co. 


General Electric offers you the most complete line 
of standard motors available ... from the new G-E 
fractional horsepower motor to the famous Tri-Clad 
motor. And, whether you require 1/75 or 65,000 hp, 
G.E. has a motor that incorporates the latest engi 
neering advances. 

Contact your nearby G-E Apparatus Sales Office 
or G-E Distributor now. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 647-1 


i 
Gou Can ful yout confidence in 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





Who will set 


the tax value of 


your business ? 


You can establish the estate tax valuation of your business holdings — or, 
if you don’t, an outside agency will. There’s a tested and dependable method 
of setting up such a valuation. It’s a bona fide “buy and sell” agreement, 
part of a New England Mutual Business Security Plan. Such a Plan, in 
addition to permitting you and fellow executives to establish a valuation, 
provides the cash needed by survivors to acquire the holdings. 


The cost to your company is low. For if there is a claim, the Plan 
returns its cost many times over. If there is no claim, the cost is only the 
ledger difference between premiums paid and accumulated cash values. 
The latter serve as surplus or emergency reserves, and can be used as a 
retirement fund, or for quick loans without publicity. 


A New England Mutual Business Security Plan enables your firm to 
withstand the sudden loss of a partner or key man. It can help you 


1 prevent a forced liquidation or reorganization 
2 maintain control by surviving partners 

3 provide emergency reserves, protect firm credit 
4 acquire the deceased’s holdings on set terms 

5 settle estate taxes on known valuation 


New England Mutual is one of the nation’s most experienced companies 
in providing policy contracts for special business purposes. At every 
office, men specially trained to set up Business Security Plans are available 
for consultation with you, your attorney, or the trust officer of your bank. 
They will be glad to make a study of your problem — without obligation. 
For further information, mail the coupon below. 


ne NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL &} 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 


Life Insurance 


Company of Boston 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your “Business Security 
Plan” for the type of situation indicated: C) Key Man 
(-] Sole Proprietorship () Partnership [J Close Corporation 
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*. . . the further advantage 
of pinpointing the sources 
of dissatisfaction . . .” 


DEPTH SURVEY starts on p. 81 


the work fine, but that a gruff super- 
visor was lowering his morale, or even 
his productivity. 

¢ Localized—Depth interviewing _ has 
the further advantage that it pinpoints 
sources of dissatisfaction and might save 
management heavy outlays. An ordi- 
nary questionnaire might tell a com- 
pany only that there was general dissat- 
isfaction over ventilation, or a group 
bonus system. The depth interview 
would show, say, that ventilating was 
fine except in the machine shop; that 
the engineering group disliked the 
bonus plan, but that the hourly workers 
were happy with it. With troubles thus 
localized, a company can adjust them 
without a top-to-bottom upheaval. 

Here are some examples of recent sur- 
veys in depth: 

¢ Psychological Corp. conducted a 
survey for General Motors Corp., Gen- 
eral Electric Co., and other companies 
to find out whether employees believed 
what they read in company publica- 
tions (BW—Jan.10°53,p108). 

¢ American Telephone & ‘Tele- 
graph Co. hired Douglas Williams As- 
sociates, of New York, to find out 
how the messages in its training films 
were getting across. 

e Opinion Research Corp. ran a 
depth interview to find out what Cater- 
pillar Tractor Corp. workers thought 
about the company’s supervisory per- 
sonnel. 

¢ A big oil company hired a survey 
group to (1) spot politically articulate 
people and (2) to find out what they 
thought about big business. 

e American Petroleum Institute 
used the depth technique to measure 
the effectiveness of its promotion pam- 
phiets. 

Despite its growing popularity with 
industry, depth interviewing has re- 
vealed some definite weaknesses 

Cost. Small companies sometimes 
find them too expensive to be used. 

Delay. Results sometimes come in 
too slowly to cope with immediate 
problems. Ethyl Corp., though, gets its 
answers within a month. 

Futility. The interviews sometimes 
reveal only troubles that the company 
can’t do anything about. Thus all work- 
ers might be revealed as dissatisfied with 
pay, in a company that had no more 
money to give them. On other prob- 
lems, though, interviewers warned man- 
agement not to run surveys if it isn’t 
prepared to do something about the 
results or at least explain to the workers 
why it can’t. 
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GET THE NEW 


CARMET 
CATALOG 


Just out... 32 well- 
illustrated pages, con- 
taining data on all 
Carmet grades, and on 
Carmet blanks, tools, 
die sections, punches, 
draw die inserts, etc.; 
also special preforming 
to order. @ Write for 
your copy. 


ADDRESS DEPT. W-37 
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Above are shown two carbide metal 
rolls of identical composition. The 
one at the left cost the user about nine 
times as much as the one at the right. 
That differential was due solely to 
grinding vs. non-grinding. The plain 
face needed serrating, whereas the 
ready-toothed face needed nothing. 

In many uses where tolerances are 
not too critical, CARMET blanks pre- 
formed to your specifications are ready 
for service without additional costly 


planks are 


Pi your 


grinding. On jobs where finish grind- 
ing is necessary, the quality of Carmet’s 
preforming holds grinding stock 
to a minimum. 

Hundreds of special shapes can be 
preformed in Carmet. For practical 
suggestions that fit your needs, call or 
write your nearest A-L representative. 
@ Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
Carmet Division, Wanda & Jarvis, 
Avenues, Detroit 20, Michigan. 


For complete MODERN Tooling, call 





Allegheny Ludlum 


FINE Too. see 
Since 1854 


weo 4046 






































MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 



































































































































































































































































































































EDUCATED 
FIBERS 
MAKE 
GOOD 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































controlled wet strength for fast economical 




















arrive we | Para Mapmayal 
Paper Towels 


The “educated” pulp fibers in Fort Howard Towels behave differently than 
those in ordinary towels. That's because Controlled Wet Strength keeps Fort 
Howard Towels strong and firm when wet, without sacrificing softness or 
absorbency. That's why ove Fort Howard Towel goes farther, dries better! 

In addition, Fort Howard Towels provide Stabilized Absorbency, for uniform 
drying power regardless of towel age. And Fort Howard Towels are Acid Free. 
All these features combine to offer you superior economy and better performance 


in quality paper towels. 


Fort Howard Paper Towels are always available, in a grade and fold to fit any 
folded towel cabinet. They're always high-quality, always priced right! For 
full information and samples, write Fort Howard Paper Company, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin or call your Fort Howard distributor salesman today! 


FORT HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, GREEN BAY, WIS. 


Fort Howard 
Towels Fit 
Any Folded 
Towei 
Cabinet 


For 33 Years 
Manufacturers of 
Quality Towels, 
Toilet Tissue and 
Paper Napkins 
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Young Presidents’ Organization mem- 
bers are arranging speaking dates at 
nearly 100 colleges and graduate busi- 
ness schools “to encourage young men 
and women to own their own businesses 
rather than to seek security in estab- 
lished firms.” Many YPO members 
head companies they started. 

* 
Columbia University’s second annual 
workshop at Arden House, Harriman, 
N. Y., will tackle two main questions 
this year: (1) What individual charac- 
teristics does an executive job require? 
(2) How can these characteristics be dis- 
covered and developed? Dates for these 
discussions: May 18 to 29. 

Ki 

Retired businessmen in Rochester, 
N. Y., are joining the Chamber of Com- 
merce’s senior consultant council. The 
idea: To help promising new enter- 
prises over the rough spots that some- 
times wreck small companies at the be- 
ginning. 

* 
Executive development program, which 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology has conducted for 20 years, is 
being expanded this year through added 
grants by the Sloan Foundation. Sloan 
fellowships for a year’s study at MIT 
in general management problems will be 
awarded 33 young executives. They'll 
be nominated by their companies, 
picked on a competitive basis by MIT. 
Applications close Feb. 21. 

. 
Hillside (N.J.) industrialists now have a 
Hillside Industrial Foundation, formed 
to help support charitable, religious, and 
civic projects, to handle their industrial 
contribution requests. Harry A. Cooper, 
president of Cooper Alloy Foundry Co., 
heads the group. Companies can donate 
to the foundations rather than to indi- 
vidual charities. 

* 
General Electric Co.’s major appliance 
division at Louisville, Ky., has been re- 
organized to handle expanded opera- 
tions of Appliance Park. Five regional 
headquarters—New York City, Atlanta, 
Chicago, Dallas, and San Francisco 
were set up along with 26 district offices. 
They'll replace nine district and eight 
local offices. 

. 
Profit-sharing retirement pensions for 
all employees are being started by 
Federated Department Stores, Inc. The 
company will contribute 6% of its in- 
come before taxes to buy company 
common stock. Employees don’t have 
to contribute, but they will get more 
if they do. Those who contribute will 
get a bigger share of the company 


profit split. 
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BUYERS may check quality by picking up a cluster of leaves, examining them for 
texture and moisture content, sometimes smelling them, while . . . 


draped over a basket of burley, talk over their plans and problems and 
SELLERS exchange local gossip, and. . . 


AUCTIONEER chants, acts up 


bids on 


Kentucky Burley: 10 Seconds a Sale 


WAITING for their checks, growers cluster in warehouse office. Small farmer gets most 
of his yearly dollar income a few hours after crop is sold. 
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lor most of the year, Lexington, K 
is a drowsy, slow-moving, typicall 
southern U.S. city. But every De 
it starts to hum like a hive of be« 

a lush field of clover. The clover in | 
case is burley tobacco, the field 
bigg« st loose-leaf tobacco market in 
world, and the bees are the trad 
burley 

¢ The Peak—This week the bust} 
the annual tobacco auction had reacl 
its height. Now it would begin to tap 
off more and more, until the marh 
shuts down at the end of Februar 
that time, between 90-million and 
million Ib. of burley tobacco will | 
passed from seller to buyer in th 

27 huge tobacco warchou 

The reason for this busth 
burley has become of prime impor 


to tobacco men—particularly ci 


makers. Used for mildn ind 
burley tobacco now mak 
35% of a cigarette, And 


ton is the site of the b 











TOBACCO TRADING centers in Lexing- 
ton’s warehouse area along Angliana Ave. 





WEIGHING and marking of basket takes 
place before it goes to sales floor. 


- & 


BRIEFING broadcast on prices, volume of . AUCTIONING tobacco, about a dozen buyers move down the long rows of baskets with 
sales is sponsored by growers’ group. auctioneer, while grower walks ahead. 
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HARPER 


SPECIALISTS IN FASTENINGS 


EVERLASTING FASTENINGS 


More equipment rusts out than breaks down. Corrosion ts a 
destructive force that every user of fastenings faces. 

Many manufacturers today have found that fastenings by 
Harper mean longer life for equipment, better appearance 
well-satisfied customers—because they resist corrosion 

The H. M. Harper Company is the world’s largest exclusive 
producer of fastenings in brass, naval bronze, silicon bronze 
monel, nickel, aluminum and all stainless steels. Over 7,000 
items in these metals are carried in stock, bringing the advan 
tage of a single source of supply for all fastenings 

Harper distributors are located in all market areas, and 
back of these distributors is a complete metallurgical and 
engineering service, ready to assist in solving any corrosion 
problem. 

THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
8225 Lehigh Avenue, Morton Grove, Illinois 





lumber 
Moves Faster 


via the M. & St. L.and 
its Peoria Gateway 


From the far-flung forests of the 
Pacific Northwest, Lumber, the t 
ae oupces material for building, 
moves faster to consuming markets 
of the East and Southeast via 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 


For the long journey through the 
Midwest, routings via the Peoria 
Gateway save hours of time in transit 
on cars of Lumber delivered to the 
M. & St. L. by roads that serve 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Northern California and West- 
ern Canada. 

Thousands of carloads of Lumber 
and the other products of western 
woodlands roll each year over the 
fast M. & St. L. route to Peoria, 
where they are switched to connect- 
ing lines for the final runs to big 
eastern Markets. 


TRAFFIC OFFICES 

SERVE THE FOREST EMPIRES 
To speed shipments for manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers in the giant Lumber Industry, the M. & 
St. L. maintains offices in Seattle, Portland, 
San Francisco, Spokane and Great Falls, 
staffed by Lumber Traffic specialists 
and linked by teletype with all 
other M. & St. L. agencies, 


MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS 
Ratlway 


FAST FREIGHT SERVICE for the Lumber 
and Building Materials Industry 
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tion, it becomes the center of the in- 
dustry during the winter months. 

¢ Tobacco Town—The whole city, in 
fact, all but turns into tobacco. Its 
odor is in the air, scraps of leaf lie in 
the streets, and the people who have 
swarmed into town are tobacco people. 
Men and women from the farms, 
dressed in rough work clothes, mingle 
with nattily dressed warchouse oper- 
ators and tobacco buyers. The talk of 
all of them is about tobacco, because 
that is the thing which can make the 
difference between good fortune and 


bad. 


1. Grower and Seller 


You can get a picture of the impor- 

tance of the tobacco auction to the 
local people by looking at what hap- 
pened to one farmer this year. His 
name is Everett Hatfield, 59-year-old, 
hard-working descendant of the feuding 
Hatfields. For 33 years he and his wife 
have made a frugal living—or an im- 
portant part of that living—out of to- 
bacco. For the past 10, they have been 
farming 100 acres for Mrs. Panthea 
Wood of Lancaster, Ky. As tenant: 
farmers, they split the proceeds of the 
farm 50-50 with the owner. 
e Auction Day—The big day in the 
life of a tobacco grower started for Ev- 
crett Hatfield this year at 4:30 on a 
recent winter morning. That is his usual 
rising time, but on this day he went 
through his carly morning chores faster 
than usual. The reason was that his 
burley was to be auctioned in Lexing- 
ton. 

By 8:30, Hatfield had driven into 
town and was at Warchouse No. 2 of 
the New Independent ‘Tobacco Ware- 
house Co. There he looked over his 
seven stacks of tobacco, resting on flat, 
oak-woven “baskets.” (Each basket con- 
tains about 450 Ib. of tobacco.) Hat- 
field’s 2,904 Ib. had been trucked in 
four days earlicr by a contract hauler 
who charged 40¢ per hundredweight. 
This tobacco was only half what Hat- 
field raised last year. He sold the sec- 
ond part later this month. One reason 
for this is that even after tobacco is 
grown its preparation for market takes 
a great deal of time. Another reason is 
that warehouse facilities in Lexington, 
extensive as they are, could not handle 
an entire crop in the area at one time. 
¢ The Wait—Hatfield chatted with 
other growers, checked the federal gov- 
emment’s grading indicated on tickcts 
on top of his baskets. He could have 
protested the grading, and asked the 
grader to take another look, but he 
thought his burley had been tagged 
fairly. 

Promptly at 9:30 a.m., the warehouse 
was filled with the strange chant of the 
tobacco auctioneer. A handsome man 
in dark brown fedora, he moved down 
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and exclaim: “Good ycllow!”’ or “Dead 
ripe!” But that’s about the only selling 
effort that time allows. Says W. 
Thomas Burton, one of the top Lexing- 
ton auctioneers: ““There’s no time to 
hold a prayer-mectin’ over it. You've 
got to sell that tobacco.” The auction- 
cer is hired and paid by the warehouse, 
but he’s likely to run a farm or a 
warchouse on his own. 

¢ The Buyers—The chief buying organ- 
izations at Lexington are: American 
Suppliers, Inc. (purchasing agent for 
American Tobacco Co.); Brown & Wil- 
liamson Tobacco Corp.; Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Co.; P. Lorillard Co.; 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co.; Kentucky 
Burley Tobacco, Inc.; T. H. Kirk; James 
I. Miller Tobacco Co., Inc.; Edward J. 
O’Brien Co.; W. L. Petty Co., Inc.; 
South Western Tobacco Co.; and G. F. 
Vaughn Tobacco Co. 

The men who actually buy the to- 
bacco at the auction in the main repre- 
sent major manufacturers. But they 
also fall into several other categories. 
One could be a dealer’s buyer, for ex- 
ample, buying for small manufacturers 
or for export. Or he might be a ware- 
house representative. 

As such, he might be buying for the 
protection of the farmer, if the price 
for burley seemed too low. In that 
case, he would probably. be from the 
Central District Warehousing Corp., 
largest in Lexington and a growers’ 
co-op. 
¢ Betting—A_ warchouse man might 
also buy as a speculator. Like any other 
buyer, the speculator (called a “pin- 
hooker” in the burley belt) has to be 
licensed by the government. In es- 
sence, he is an expert who gambles that 
his judgment of tobacco is better than 
that of others. Since government grad- 
ing furnishes a basis for price, he 
watches out for baskets which he thinks 
are undergraded. After he buys it, 
he may restack a basket to make it look 
neater before reselling it. 
¢ Rules of the Game—Regardless of 
whom he works for, every buyer must 
operate according to the strict rules of 
the auction. These rules have been set 
up by the Lexington Tobacco Board of 
Trade. Basically, they specify that there 
shall be five sets of buyers, each one of 
which is assigned to a different auction 
scheduled for that day. Auctions go on 
at only five of Lexington’s 27 ware- 
houses at once. 

The buyer can’t choose the ware- 
house or auction he wants to attend at 
will. Under the board of trade rules, a 
rotation system is set up, so that each 
buyer, or group, gets a try at each ware- 
house during the season. 


Ill. Role of Government 


Besides the Board of Trade, three 
other organizations exert control over 
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*K The fully automatic Olivetti Printing Calculator never for- 
gets your problems. Its printed tape is permanent evidence 
of your calculations involving multiplication, division, ad- 
dition, subtraction—and various combinations of these op- 
erations. Take the tape from your files and there are your 
figures, with sub-totals and totals emphasized in red. 
Credit balance too, of course—a complete printed record. 
See the many practical advantages of the Olivetti, includ- 
ing separate keyboard for unique automatic short-cut 
multiplication. Olivetti Corporation of America, 580 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 36. Over 300 sales-service points 
throughout the United States. 
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~— TOWEL 


COSTS TAKE 
NOSE-DIVE 


Because they dry drier, faster... 
there is less waste. No need to reach 
for a second towel. Annual towel 
costs come down with a bang! For 
superior absorbency, strength, soft- 
ness, specify Nibroc towels— world’s 
largest selling towel for industrial 
and institutional use. Multifold or 
singlefold, white or natural. For 
free washroom posters, samples 
and name of nearest authorized dis- 
tributor, write Dept. NE-1, Boston. 
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150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 
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“, .. the actual bidding is 
an extremely surreptitious 
affair...” 

TOBACCO starts on p. 86 


between the long rows of tobacco, rap- 
idly auctioning off each basket. 

¢ The Quick Sale—Shortly before noon, 
he reached Hatfield’s baskets. In less 
than two minutes, the seven had been 
sold. One brought $42 per 100 Ib., 
four brought $69, one $66, and one 
$26. The average price was $59.67 per 
100 Ib. (Buyers were three of the five 
big cigarette companies.) Had the 
growcr thought this price too low, he 
could have rejected the sale. Said Hat- 
ficld: “I’m well satisfied.” 

He should have been. By the end of 
the day’s selling, at 2:30 p.m., the aver- 
age price for the entire Lexington mar- 
ket that day came to $56.25. 
¢ Early Years—The burlev grower hasn’t 
always had things so good. ‘To fully as- 
sess the significance of the mart’s opera- 
tion for him, you have to look back 
into the past. Pioneers who came 
through the Cumberland Gap started 
raising red burley in 1774. About 1860, 
a yellowish-white strain cropped up. 
Cultivation of what became asec as 
white burley spread rapidly. It was casy 
to grow in the Bluegrass area. The in- 
vention of cigarette machinery further 
spurred production. 

But getting a decent price for it was 
another matter. Towards the turn of 
the century, it became evident that 
farmers were harvesting too much burley 
for their own good. The big supply of 
tobacco was casy pickings for buyers, 
who would split up the counties among 
themselves. If a grower didn’t like the 
offer he received, there was little he 
could do. This sort of thing stirred up 
resentment against what growers labeled 
the eastern “tobacco trust’—the big 
cigarette companies. 
¢ Getting Gpnbed~te the early 
1900s, growers attempted to band 
against the “trust” by forming a cooper- 
ative association to control the hae 94 
For the most part, buyers succeeded in 
getting around these efforts by scouring 
the country for what association mem- 
bers called “bootleg” tobacco. None- 
theless, these carly attempts at organ- 
ized . selling—along with improved 
transportation—did a lot to foster the 
development of the institution now 
known as the loose-leaf market, where 
numerous growers come together with 
buyers in a central spot and sell to the 
highest bidder. 

Even as late as World War I, how- 
ever, the market was somewhat disor- 
—— had little regulation. In 1921 
armers formed the Burley Tobacco 
Growers Cooperative Assn., which con- 


trolled crops and sold them in the Lex- 
ington market until 1927, when it be- 
came inactive. Later is was chosen to 
administer Roosevelt's program of acre- 
age control and price supports. It was 
in that period that the market started 
functioning like a well-coordinated ma- 
chine. The effect of the whole develop- 
ment has been to increase greatly the 
growers’ leverage in the trading opera- 
tion. Their position was further bol- 
stered in the 1930s when the tobacco 
companies were targets of government 
anti-collusion action. 


ll. Bidding and Buying 


For the buyer, the chief advantage 
of the market is that he has a great 
concentration of tobacco from which to 
choose. But just because of this, the 
auction presents a big challenge for him. 
During an auction, a buyer has to think 
and act fast if he wants a_ particular 
grade. He must know two basic things: 
(1) how to judge tobacco; and (2) his 
own requirements. 

As he walks through the warehouse 
with the auctioneer, a buyer has only 
about 10 seconds to decide a fair price 
for tobacco in a given basket. He looks 
at it quickly under the natural light 
from the warehouse skylights. He may 
hold it up, stretching the leaf to get the 
feel of its texture and an idea of its 
moisture content. 
¢ Under Cover—The actual bidding is 
an extremely surreptitious affair. ‘There’s 
no established sign to signal the auc- 
tioncer; a man may rub his nose, nod, 
wiggle a finger—even down at his side. 
Or he may just glance. This system has 
two purposes—speed and secrecy. A 
buyer often doesn’t want competitors 
to know what he is bidding, lest they 
run up the bid as they realize his inter- 
est in that grade. 

About a dozen buyers go with each 
auctioneer, and have their place on the 
opposite side of the basket from him. 
However, the buyer for R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. is permitted to stand 
alongside the auctioneer, where he can 
signal bids by pulling at the auctioncer’s 
sleeve, or perhaps by nudging him. This 
is a custom of many years’ standing, 
and stems from Reynolds’ predominant 
size. Other buyers often don’t like it. 
¢ The Chant—When the group is at a 
basket, the auctioneer begins the chant. 
Below $15, he moves up 25¢ at a time, 
from $15 to_$30 it’s 50¢. Above $30, 
the interval is $1. ‘The chant goes fast: 
“Thirty-five dollar bid five bid 'n five 
bid ’n bid bid bid! Any-bid any-bid any- 
bid-any-bid-any-bid-anybid anybid any 
bidanybidanybidanybidanybid thirty 
six!” 

The voice drops with the new bid, 
or with a gasp for breath. The sale 
moves at high speed. Sometimes the 
auctioneer will slap a basket of tobacco 
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) BIG Boss behind the huge mahogany, the 
medium-sized boss pushing a fleet of bull-dozers, 
the would-be boss up in the ironwork, and the little 
bosses all over the country —they face a load of 
problems other than how to push a slide rule or 
drive a rivet. 


“What’s the union going to do?”,“What's the best 
way to finance new equipment?” “What do I have 
to report to Washington?”, “What do bricks cost 
in Boston?” — these are just as important to the 
boss today as “How much stress will that girder 
take?” 


The busy boss in building today needs fast, concise, 
lucid coverage of all the forces and factors that 
make construction tick. Engineering News-Record 
is the only publication that supplies it to him — all 
in one package, every week. That’s why you'll find 
bosses of all sizes and shapes and titles reading it. 


And remember, many bosses have a finger in every 
construction purchase. Engineering News-Record 
reaches more of these bosses who select, specify 
and buy than any other advertising medium. 


in construction, 
it takes many bosses to make one purchase 


ENGINEERING 
NEWS RECORD 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 330 WEST 42nd STREET, WEW YORK 36, WY. 





“ONE-MINUTE CHECK” on productivity 


Ask yourself (or your works manager) if you have a mew hydraulic press 
in your plant. If the answer is ‘no’, it is probable that you are overlook- 
ing an Opportunity to step-up product quantity and quality. In recent 
months, many new presses and methods have been introduced by Lake 
Erie for the more efficient conversion of metals and other materials into 
finished products. Some plants are applying these...some are not. Are 
you? If you aren't, or if you have any questions about any of these new 
presses and techniques as applied to your production, our engineers will 
be glad to bring you the details. No obligation. Write or phone. 


One of many new developments, 
a revolutionary new line of die cast- 
ing machines. Others are hot and 
cold extrusion of steel, high-ton- 
nage forging, faster extrusion of 
non-ferrous metals, precision form- 
ing of alloy steels, high-speed 
—_ drawing of metals, improved 
loading and feeding, and additional 
advances too numerous to list, 


MANUFACTURERS OF HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
AND DIE CASTING MACHINES 
General Offices and Plant 
700 Woodward Avenue, Buffalo 17, N.Y. 
District Offices in 
New York ¢ Cuicaco « Detroit and PirtssurGHu 
Representatives in Other Principal Cities in the 
United States and Foreign Countries 


Manufactured in Canada by Canada Iron Foundries Led. 
LAKE ERIE ® 





LAKE ERIE HYDRAULIC PRESSES ore available in any size... standard, modified and special designs — 
horizontal and vertical types—for Metal Working—Plastics Molding—Forging—Metal Extrusion—Processing 
—Vulcanizing —Laminating—Stereotype Molding—Matrix Forming—Briquetting — Baling —Special Purpose. 
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the market: the Burley Auction Ware- 
house Assn. (which includes about 93% 
of the warchouses in the burley belt), 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky, and 
the federal government. 

When tobacco men say “the guv’- 
ment,” they mean federal. A_ strict 
guardian, it tells a farmer how much 
tobacco he can raise, grades the product 
carefully, and watches for collusion be- 
tween companies. At the same time, it 
holds a reassuring floor under the mar- 
ket through price supports. 
¢ Price Supports—The support price 
varies among different grades of tobacco, 
but this season it averages $49.30 per 
100 Ib. As the government's agent, the 
Burley ‘Tobacco Growers Cooperative 
Assn. has a loan arrangement with thc 
Commodity Credit Corp. ‘he co-op 
dubbed “the pool’—buys tobacco at 
the support price, stores it in hogsheads 
for two to three years, then begins sell- 
ing it. The 1949 crop is now sold out. 
The farmer got an average added pay 
ment of $3.12 per 100 lb., over and 
above the advance he got when the pool 
bought his tobacco. So far, the co-op 
claims it has always been able to dispos« 
of tobacco at or above what it cost on 
the market originally. 

To the warehouse operator, the im 
portant thing is that he gets paid even 
if the tobacco goes to a pool. And in 
general most farmers like the price-sup 
port idea, even if they must let the 
government tell them how much to 
bacco to raise. Currently about 98% 
of burley-belt farmers participate in the 
program. Most of these farmers are 
allowed to raise between five and 10 
acres a year. Any farmer under the pro- 
gram who exceeds his allotment gets a 
heavy penalty. 
¢ The Future—Price supports have had 
another important effect on the burley 
marketing pattern in that they encour- 
age more decentralization. New mar- 
kets have sprung up in smaller towns 
because, other factors being equal, a 
grower may prefer selling tobacco closer 
to home to trucking the crop to Lex 
ington. The fact that the same floor 
price is now guaranteed near home has 
tended to make these factors more 
equal. Also, processing equipment (re 
dryers) has been built at various smaller 
markets by big companies, and they are 
sending buyers. Lexington still has a 
comfortable lzad, but it is losing ground 
in the percentage ot the total crop it 
gets each year. 

On the whole, the support system, 
plus the strict rules governing buying 
and selling, have put the burley tobacco 
industry in a more stable position today 
than it has ever been in before. That, 
plus ever-increasing cigarette consump 
tion, points the way to a bright future 
for everyone in the busin« In fact, 
this year’s burley crop promises to be 
the largest ever. 
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Features of the MOYNO 
that may solve 
YOUR pumping problem 


Positive Displacement— Moy- 
nos are available to pull up to a 
29” vacuum while discharging 
under pressure. Big Moynos de- 
liver up to 250 g.p.m. at pres- 
sures to 600 p.s.i. 

Gentie—no churning; won't break 
up semi-solids ...won’t aerate 
liquids, 

Reversible— pumps with equal 
efficiency in either direction. 
Trouble-Free—self priming;won’t 
cavitate or vapor-lock. Just 
one’moving part—no valves to 
stick, no pistons to gum up. 
Built for tough service. Easy to 
maintain. 


Now... theyle even 
| ny ala! 


oa 


As you can imagine, any conven- 
tional pump would quickly make 
mincemeat out of potato salad! 
But not the versatile MOYNO 
Pump! In fact, this unique pump 
was the answer to a years-old 
materials handling problem in 
an Eastern food processing plant. 

Why? Because of the Moyno 
“progressing cavity’’ principle— 
found in no other pump. Instead 
of valves and pistons that stick, 
or vanes that cause churning and 
turbulence, the Moyno has a 
simple rotor, operating within a 
stator. The small illustration 


An example showing how the versatile 
MOYNO PUMP may solve your pumping problem 


shows how progressing cavities 
are formed as the rotor turns. 
These cavities move along 
smoothly, without closing up or 
squeezing the material. That’s 
why Moynos carry liquids, pastes, 
solids in suspension, abrasive- 
laden slurries—almost anything 
that will go through pipe—with 
positive, non-pulsating pressure! 

Potato salad is only one of the 
many successful, dramatic appli- 
cations for Moyno Pumps. You 
may be able to save money or 
solve a problem by finding out 
more about the world’s simplest, 
most versatile pump!. 


If you have a pumping application—in 
your plant or in your product—-write 
today for free copy of Bulletin 30-BW. 
It will give you complete facts! 
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Income Clings to the Peak 


quarter of 1951—largely as a result of 
lower livestock prices. The farm out- 


For the country as a whole, there was 
no change in income in November 
from the high rate set in October, ac- 
cording to the national composite of 
BUSINESS WEEK'S Regional Income In- 
dexes. The October -to- November 
changes in the individual regions were 
mainly small; San Francisco led the 
rest with a gain of 1.8% 

Atlanta and Dallas still lead in gains 


94 


over a year ago, with San Francisco run- 
ning close behind. Nationally, the gain 
is 6%. 

¢ Farm Record—The latest tally indi- 
cates that gross farm income in 1952 set 
a new record, but by a very small mar- 
gin over 1951. Most of the gain was 
scored in the carly months of the year. 
In the final quarter, farm income 
slipped 3% to 4% below the same 


whole, 


still 


look for 1953, for the nation a 
is for smaller gross income, and 
smaller net income, than in 1952 

One reason farmers are unhappy is 
that the winter wheat crop so far is 
rated the smallest and since 
1943. It was seeded in dry soil, for the 
most part, and much of it may have 


poor t 
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What makes a tree grow? 


That question is an easy one . . . up to 
a certain point. Botanists will tell you 
the tree gets energy from the sun so 
that it can convert nutrients and 
moisture into growth. They call the 
process photosynthesis. 

But ask just how the process oper- 
ates, what actually happens in the 
plant’s cells . . . and they can only 
shake their heads. That is still one of 
nature’s secrets that has so far eluded 
the probing of science. 

The effects of radiation on living 
cells is one of the subjects under study 
in the Biology Department of Brook- 
haven National Laboratory, on Long 
Island, founded by leading universities 
under contract with the Atomic En- 


ergy Commission. Brookhaven’s pri- 
mary aim is to produce new knowl 
edge of the atom, the basic building 
block of the physical world. Working 
alongside the physicists, chemists and 
other scientists at Brookhaven are 
botanists, geneticists and medical sci- 
entists, whose interest lies in the ap 
plication of atomic tools to the quest 
of new knowledge in their own respec- 
tive fields. 

Equipment Brookhaven scientists 
are using in their studies of the atom 
includes the cosmotron. Nothing like 
the cosmotron has ever existed be- 


fore. Its main element is a gigantic 
35 teet in 
Be thle 


hem steel. We made the 288 indi 


doughnut-shaped magnet 
circumference, and built of 


vidual blocks that compose the magnet 
at our plant at Bethlehem, Pa., and 
shipped them to Brookhaven, where 
Bethlehem engineers put them to 
gether to form the complete magnet. 

Scientists at Brookhaven are placing 
great reliance on the cosmotron to 
help them in their task of further un 
locking the mysteries of the atom, and 
in applying that new knowledge for 
the benefit of mankind. 
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trouble surviving the winter. The latest 
forecast points to a crop 42% under last 
car's. Prospects in the Minneapolis, 

allas, and San Francisco regions are 
the worst, but nowhere is wheat really 


Another threat to farm income is that 
cotton growers may run into a price 
problem this year, in view of the ex- 
pected buildup in the cotton carry- 
over. 

Here is how BusINEss WEEK reporters 
in four of the 12 regions see the news 
that has affected income since Novem- 
ber: 
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1949 1950 1952 


San Francisco 


NOTHER BANNER YEAR—that’s the 
1952 report from the San Fran- 
cisco region. Both industrial output 
and consumer spending were at rec- 
ord levels. Construction, though slightly 
below the 1950 peak, was ahead of 1951 
by a substantial margin. 
¢ Defense Spurt—Almost all the gain in 
production was concentrated in the dur- 
able goods industries—particularly those 
producing for defense. Aircraft has be- 
come the dominant manufacturing in- 
dustry for the region as a whole. Some 
112,000 workers were added to Califor- 
nia’s aircraft industry in the past two 
years—accounting for more than _ half 
the total increase in the state’s manu- 
facturing employment. In Washington, 
the story is much the same. 

Some California cities have grown 
tremendously, primarily as a result of 
this expansion. For example, San Diego 
and its two neighboring communities— 
National City and Chula Vista—have 
added about 30% to their combined 
population within the past two years. In 
San Diego, three-quarters of all manu- 
facturing workers are in aircraft plants. 
¢ Top Industries—The region’s ord- 
nance industry is growing fast. Although 
it’s still rather small, it had the largest 
relative expansion in 1952, with employ- 
ment more than two and one-half times 
the 1951 level. Shipbuilding and elec- 
trical machinery also chalked up impres- 
sive gains over the year before. 


1951 


The general outlook for 1953 is for 
continued expansion, although at a 
slower rate, at least through the first 
half of the year. The key industry to 
watch is aircraft. The backlog of un- 
filled orders currently held by the six 
leading aircraft manufacturers is around 
$7-billion, or the equivalent of about 
three full years of operation 
e The Segments—State by state, here’s 
how the region’s growth breaks down: 

Arizona is following the general pat- 
tern of the region with a boom of its 
own. Both industrial and residential 
building have hit peaks, with employ- 
ment in the industry up roughly one- 
third from a year ago. Manufacturing 
employment has almost doubled since 
1950. According to the Valley National 
Bank of Phoenix, 1952 was the state’s 
first billion-dollar year in retail sales, and 
December the first million-dollar 
month. 

Idaho is a quiet spot at the moment, 
with weather the determining factor. 
Now that the 10% cut in electric 
power, ordered late in November, has 
keen restored, mining activity should go 
up some. 

Oregon’s No. | product is still lum- 
ber. At the moment, plywood looks 
good: Markets have firmed and prices 
are moving up again. In the basic lum- 
ber industry, production of Douglas fir 
last year was just about equal to 1951’s 
record production. Inventories are high 
in relation to current orders; but, with 
over 1-million housing starts estimated 
for 1953, fir lumber should have a good 
year. 

Washington’s big new industrial de- 
velopment is in oil—and comes as a re- 
sult of the Trans Mountain pipeline that 
will start delivering Alberta oil to Van- 
couver, B. C. late this year (BW—Nov. 
15’52,p33). General Petroleum Corp. 
will build a $35-million refinery north 
of Bellingham, starting this spring. An- 
other $6-million refinery will be built 
at Tacoma, starting in July if steel can 
be had by then. 

In central Washington, about 13 sq. 
mi. of the most fertile land in the Co- 
lumbia Basin irrigation project has been 
opened to farming. The land lies across 
the Columbia River from the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s plutonium works 
at Hanford. AEC had closed a large area 
for safety reasons; now it has allowed 
soine of it to be reopened. This will 
mean that Yakima, Wash., will have 
direct access to the Columbia Basin, 
increasing its importance as a wholesale 
and retail center for a rich agricultural 
area. 

e Farming—The region’s farmers, who 
have the most diversified agricultural 
pattern in the nation, have set another 
record in income. Gross income last 
year topped that of 1951—probably by 
more than 5%. The gain was universal 
throughout the region, with the possible 
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exception of Nevada, where lower live- 
stock prices hit the chief source of in- 
come. ‘The crop of irrigated cotton 
picked in Arizona and California added 
substantially to income in those states. 

The. 1953 season has made a good 
start, with the harvest of a fine citrus 
crop well under way in California and 
Arizona. 
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HE RICHMOND REGION reports busi- 
ys ness still going up, with no major 
letdown in sight for 1953. Strongest 
areas this year are expected to be Balti- 
more, Hampton Roads, Va., Columbia, 
S. C., and the western edge of West 
Virginia. 
¢ In High Gear—Metal workers in the 
upper section of the region are operat- 
ing at full speed. At the same time, the 
textile industry is gaining momentum. 
Most existing plants are operating full 
swing, and there is a steady influx of 
new plants, particularly in synthetics. 

At Kinston, N. C., the new du Pont 
plant will begin its Dacron production 
Feb. 15. Production lines will operate 
continuously seven days a week. When 
the plant is in full operation, its annual 
payroll of around $4-million will sup- 
port about 1,400 workers from Kinston 
and surrounding towns. 

The general textile recovery is par- 
ticularly striking in the hosiery mills, 
where the record output is running 
15% ahead of last year. Hosiery prices 
are still depressed, however, and last 
year’s narrow profit margins have not 
improved much. 
¢ No Surplus—According to the Vir- 
ginia State Employment Service, un- 
employment in the Hampton Roads 
area is at an absolute minimum —just 
1.4% of the labor force. Shipping ac- 
tivity has taken a sharp turn upwards 
after a slight fall slump. Shipyards have 
added 2,000 workers since late Septem- 
ber, as a result of a successful worker 
recruitment drive farther south. More 
workers have been added in the mica 
plants, where production is now at a 
peak. 
¢ Heavy Traffic—Tolls and traffic on the 
new Chesapeake Bay Bridge, which 
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connects Maryland’s Eastern Shere 
with the mainland, far exceed expecta- 
tions. 

Up to now, the Eastern Shore has 
been mainly a rural and farming area, 
but heavy traffic is rapidly bringing it 
into much closer contact with the 
mainland. Salisbury, largest town on 
the Shore, is trying to attract smaller 
industrial projects. Altogether, the area 
scems due for a sharp change in pace. 
¢ Farmers Glum—In spite of unhappy 
forebodings at the beginning of the 
vear, 1952 turned out to be better in 
gross farm income than 1951—by about 
2%. However, high production costs, 
made worse by drought, brought net in- 
come under 1951. 

The upcoming farm year, so far, 
looks worse than cither 1951 or 1952. 
The pessimism stems partly from these 
advance signs: (1) Except for milk, 
farmers plan to produce less; (2) a 
buildup is under way in tobaceo and 
cotton stacks. Both tobacco and cot- 
ton figure large in the region’s farm 
income. Prices already are weak in cot- 
ton; show signs of weakening in to- 
bacco. 
¢ There’s Still Time—Another adverse 
factor is last summer's drought, which 
depleted ground water in much of the 
region. Winter rains have helped some, 
but the southern sections still need 
more moisture. Of course, there is 
still plenty of time to change that out- 
look. 

The accent throughout most of the 
region this year is on dairying, with 
milk production higher than last. In 
fact, milk flow in North Carolina and 
Virginia is setting a new record for 
winter volume, stimulated, in part, by 
liberal grain rations, which lower feed 
prices have encouraged. 
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New York 


USINESSMEN in the New York re- 
gion generally are happy. Business 
moves along at a high level, and few 
see anything but clear sailing ahead, at 
least through mid-1953. 
Controls on civilian production are 
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they present the ultimate in 
straightforward trouble-free 
The 


Bronze Sleeve Bearing is the 
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popular leader in its field. Con- 


sult the Bunting Engineers. 
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The 
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The Burroughs Sensimatic accounting machine 
speeds the preparation of customer ledgers 
and statements at Talon, Incorporated, 
world’s largest manufacturer of zippers. 


Burroughs Sensimatics are efficiently performing 
a variety of accounting applications in several 
divisions of The Dow Chemical Company. 


ILBER 


Automatic proof of accuracy on terminal reports 
prepared with Burroughs Sensimatic accounting 
machines greatly increases the efficiency of revenue 
accounting at Norwalk Truck Line Company, 
one of the nation’s largest highway haulers. Government payroll reports, accounts 
receivable and payable, sales analysis and 
budgetary cost accounting are al! done 
quickly and accurately on Burroughs 
Sensimatic accounting machines at the 


2 A. C. Gilbert Company, famous maker of 
Erector sets and American Flyer electric trains. 


“Bunroughs Sewiimatic 
q Today, the sensational new Burroughs 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES Sensimatic is demonstrating its out- 

“ standing speed, accuracy, versatility 
and efficiency in a wide variety of busi- 

nesses. For Burroughs Sensimatics are 

readily adaptable to a broad range of 

accounting problems, are extremely 

easy to operate—save important time 

and manpower. Call your Burroughs 

man for the full story. Burroughs Add- 

ing Machine Co., Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERI 


_ Burroughs 















expected year; gross farm income shows 
every Py oe of beating 1951 by about 
2%. ee in milk prices offset poorer 
returns from poultry, in both eggs and 
meat. The income pattern—with dairy 
up, poultry down—means that New 
Yorkers did better than farmers in New 
Jersey. 

pong! production plans for 1953 
are high, and weather, so far, has been 
favora = all of which promises an- 
other good year in gross income. But 
farmers are watching production costs 
carefully. They are worried about farm 
wage rates, which are high and still 
rising. On the other hand, the down- 
trend in feed prices is in their favor. 

Milk and egg production gives the 
region most of its farm dollars, and, in 
both, output is currently ahead of last 
year. This region and New England 
are the only major areas in which the 
laying flock is larger than last year. 
With the production cutback in other 
regions promising higher prices, and 
feed costs favorable, poultrymen hope 
to recoup some of their 1952 losses on 


eggs and poultry. 


initia 
OST ECONOMIC SIGNS in the St. 
Louis region point up, except 


for business in few scattered localities. 
l'rom an already high level of activity, 
business will move still higher through 
the first half of 1953, as plants with de- 
tense orders continue to expand. Here's 
what some of the cities are doing: 
¢ The Big Cities—In St. Louis, the re- 
gion’s largest city, employment is at a 
record high. Federal Reserve Bank 
economists say ordnance and _ aircraft 
plants alone will add another 10,000 
workers during 1953. 
In Louisville, too, 
higher than ever before. 


employment is 
Retail sales 


for 1952 were 3% to 5% above 1951, 
mostly because of a last-minute De- 


cember spurt. The cigarette, furniture, 
and machinery industries are all going 
great guns. And the city is coming in 
for another large boost: A new machin- 
ery plant now tooling up will employ 
4,000 people. 

About the only Louisville industry 
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There’s a Pyrene for every fire hazard 





CAREFULNESS ISN’T ENOUGH 
YOU NEED PYRENE, TOO! 


















The watchword of fire prevention is Be Careful. But fire may come— 
any time. When it does, Pyrene* can make the difference between a 


harmless scare and a gutted business. Whatever your fire 
there’s a Pyrene to cope with it—for Pyrene makes everything from 
hand extinguishers to complete automatic fire-fighting systems. 


*T.M. Reg. US 
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Cartridge-Operated 
For ordinary fires. No 
annual recharging. 


Vaporizing Liquid 
Always dependable, 
multi-use extinguisher. 











577 Belmont Avenue 











Chemical Foam 


For flammable liquids, 


otdinary combustibles 








Systems 
Large and 
and automatic 


small 


manual 








Soda-Acid, Pump Tank and other approved extinguish 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Newark 8, New Jersey 


Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 





This 
ISASTER 


A year and a half before the axle 
snapped to cause this disastrous 
pile-up, a minute crack started. 
The axle looked all right during 
overhaul. It passed the eagle eyes 
of the inspectors. But this tiny, 
invisible crack grew larger and 
deeper in the thousands of miles— 
and 18 months of service. Finally 
—the axle gave way entirely, in a 
typical, progressive, fatigue failure. 

Magnaflux would have prevented 
this, and does for hundreds of rail- 
road, bus, truck, and airline oper- 
ators. Magnaflux finds such de- 
fects in a wide variety of materials 
during manufacture and overhaul. 
It makes invisible cracks visible. 
Vagnaflux is low in cost, non-de- 
structive—and so fast that it per- 
forms at production line speeds! 

For detailed information of how 
Magnaflux saves money and lives, 
write for literature, sent on request 
without obligation, 


MAGNAFLUX 


MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 
5906 Northwest Hwy., Chicago 31, Hlinois 
New York * Dallas + Detroit + Cleveland + Los Angeles 
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being substantially relaxed, and defense 
plants still need more workers. AL 
though there is no acute labor shortage 
in the region as a whole, hiring stand- 
ards are gradually being lowered to fill 
openings. The strongest areas are those 
such as Buffalo, Rochester, and Fair- 
field County (Conn.), where durable 
goods manufacturing predominates. 

¢ Buffalo Booms—Employment in Buf- 
falo is at a postwar high; the main de- 
mand for new workers comes from auto, 
aircraft, metals, and machinery plants. 
Twin Coach Co.’s aviation division, 
with employment up 750 since July, 
expects to add another 350 by summer 
on the basis of current orders, still 
more if big new orders, now in the 
talking stage, materialize. 

A big addition to Chevrolet’s motor 
plant, to be completed this summer, 
will call for 2,000 more workers. Em- 
ployment in Curtiss-Wright’s expand- 
ing metals-processing division, which 
went from 400 to » Be 1,300 in the 
past year, should reach 2,500 by early 
1954. 

In all, New York State Employment 
Service reports, the area’s manufac- 
turers will need 10,000 more workers 
this year—and there are only about 
10,000 unemployed at the moment, 
two-thirds of them women. 
¢So Does Rochester—Since August, 
Rochester has set a new employment 
record cach month. Defense contracts 
now rolling into production play an 
important part in this. 

Largest gains over the year are in 
electrical machinery, partly because of 
the boom in TV production. Roch- 
ester’s men’s clothing industry has ex- 
panded to the highest point since 1947. 

any workers had shifted to other in- 
dustries while clothing was in the dol- 
drums; as a result there are shortages 
now of certain kinds of workers, and 
companics have set up training pro- 
grams to fill their needs. 
¢ Moving Up—Utica-Rome, the only 
substantial labor surplus area in the 
region, is on the verge of moving out 
of this classification. When textiles, 
which are important to employment in 
this area, slumped, so did employment. 
And although the general recovery in 
textiles is still somewhat precarious here, 
the area’s heavy industries, such as 
electrical machinery, metals, and trans- 
portation equipment, are expanding 
rapidly. 

New York City, the soft goods 
metropolis, has almost forgotten that 
at one time it was in the labor surplus 
classification. Unemployment is down 
more than one-fourth from last year. 
The city’s major garment industry had 
a good, though not exciting, season, 
aa a survey of businessmen ee that 
they expect good times to continue. 
¢ The Happy Farmer—For the farmer, 
1952 turned out to be a_ better-than- 
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Only the all-new 
STERI-DRI 


ELECTRONIC TOWEL 


gives you these exclusive features— 


No more old fashioned mechanical buttons, gadgets 
or pedals and you SAVE on service, towels and 
cleaning. The patented HEET bin ® cuts expensive 
repair and maintenance costs. You SAVE on elec- 
tricity because the electronic eye works only when 
hands are being dried. A built in ultra-violet steri- 
lamp ozonator eliminates washroom BO. No messy 
trash bins, no customer complaints, clean, efficient, 
round the clock service for only pennies per day. No 
installation problem — plugs in anywhere. This revo- 
lutionary washroom sentinel now in use at: Horn 
and Hardart Automats, Howard Johnson Restaurants, 
Roxy Theatre, Airlines Building, Hospitals, Hotels, 
Bulova Watch, Socony-Vacuum, etc 
Send for descriptive brochure today 
Selected distributorships open 


ELECTRONIC TOWEL CORP. 
342 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 


If you're trying to locate a prominent 
visitor to Baltimore—save time—try 
the Lord Baltimore first. 





Foreign Language Division 
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= SOLDER RING 





yi SHOWN UP 


Assembly Cost Cut: S52 , 4 


with TOCCO' Induction Brazing 


Now’s the time to balance YOUR production budget 


This assembly may bear no resemblance to _ tion used arc welding to join the bushing 

your product, but its case is typical of the and clamp shown above. In an effort to re- 

savings accomplished by Induction Heating duce costs TOCCO Induction Heating was 

of metal parts of all sizes and shapes. brought into the production picture with 
Formerly the Norris Thermador Corpora- __ the following results: 





OLD METHOD (Arc Welding) NEW METHOD (TOCCO Induction Brazing) 
$ 4.56 per M parts Material (solder and flux). . $13.83 per M parts 
20.63 per M parts 8.82 per M parts 
21.25 per M parts 9.08 per M parts 
Total Cost Old Method . . . $46.44 per M parts Total Cost TOCCO Method . $31.73 per M parts 











TOCCO Engineers aro glad to survey your operatiors for similar cost-cutting results—no obligation, of course. 


| sind Mail Coupon Toda 
THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY ~~ FREE upon y 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 
BULLETING] 1.04. w-l, Cleveland 1, Ohie 


Please send copy of “Typical Results of | 
TOCCO Induction Brazing and Soldering.” 
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PAYLOADER 


WORLD-WIDE DISTRIBUTION 


The “PAYLOADER" is sold by 
@ vast network of leading Dis- 
tributors throughout the free 
world. They have complete 
parts stocks and finest service 
facilities. Look for your “‘PAY- 
LOADER" Distributor in the 
telephone classified directory 
under the hecdings ‘‘Contrac- 
tors’ Equipment" or “Trucks — 
industrial," or write direct. 


This great, strange wall of yellow sulphur 
serves as a huge cooling vat at The Freeport 
Sulphur Co., Port Sulphur, Louisiana. The vat 
contains molten liquid sulphur which will cool 
into a solid sulphur block 200 feet wide by 30 
feet high. 

Key machines in the ingenious system are Mod- 
el HM “PAYLOADERS"” one of which serves as 
a portable scaffold for workmen handling 
forms. These 4-wheel drive tractor shovels like- 
wise build temporary dikes and perform many 
other production-boosting, cost-cutting jobs. 


This sulphur-mining operation is one of thou- 
sands of “PAYLOADER"” applications in in- 
dustry, mining, construction, public utilities, 
railroads and public works departments. Wher- 
ever earth and bulk materials are dug, loaded, 
unloaded, carried, spread or stockpiled there 
is a “PAYLOADER” model to fit the job — 
seven sizes from 12 cu. ft. to 11% cu. yd. bucket 
capacity. The Frank G. Hough Co., 700 Sunny- 
side Avenue, Libertyville, Illinois. 


)PAYLOADER 2; 


THE PRANK G. HOUGH CO. + Since 1920 


4Om\ 





that is still slow is whiskey distilling. 
Even here, bottling activity through 
the first quarter of this year will be 
higher than last. 

¢ Up Again—Evansville, Ind., which 
tends to fluctuate more violently than 
most of the region’s cities, is strong 
once more. Evansville concentrates on 
a small number of products. Roughly 
half of its manufacturing workers make 
household appliances—and Evansville 
suffered accordingly when that industry 
was in the doldrums. 

The city has come up again, though, 
largely because of gains in plants mak 
ing aircraft parts. It has been reclassi 
fied from a moderate labor surplus area 
to one of balanced labor supply. Re- 
frigerator orders for Servel, Seeger, and 
International Harvester have picked up 
some, but, more important, all three 
have large defense orders 
¢ Soft Spots—The coal-mining areas of 
southern Illinois and Indiana, and west- 
crn Kentucky, are still slow. Vincennes, 
Ind., and Herrin-Murphysboro-West 
Frankfort, Ill., are the region’s only two 
labor market areas with substantial 
labor surpluses. Severe unemployment 
in the Herrin-Murphysboro-W est 
Frankfort area is being eased, how- 
ever, by Atomic Energy plant construc 
tion in nearby Paducah, Ky.—still the 
boom spot of the region 

Nashville Coal Co., Inc., is opening 
a new, completely mechanized coal 
mine, one of the largest in the world, 
near Uniontown, Ky. Coal will be 
brought out by conveyor belt and 
loaded directly onto barges operated in 
conjunction with the mining company. 
The mine and barge line combined will 
employ around 300 people 

Little Rock, Ark., has been reclassi- 
fied from a moderate labor surplus area 
to one of balanced labor supply. The 
state as a whole, however, is running 
behind the rest of the region, with em- 
ployment under a year ago. Both lum 
bering and construction are substan- 
tially below year-ago levels 
e Farms Break Even—In spite of bad 
weather, the region’s 1952 farm income 
was about even with 1951. As a matter 
of fact, the drought-burned southern 
section may have done better, in com 
parison with last year, than the north. 
Lower livestock prices account for part 
of this, but equally important were the 
big cotton crops harvested in Missouri, 
Arkansas, ‘Tennessee, and Mississippi. 
Drought-forced livestock sales also 
added to income in some areas, particu- 
larly Arkansas, but this increase came at 
the sacrifice of future incom« 

For 1953 income, winter wheat acre- 
age has been pushed up everywhere in 
the region except Indiana, where it’s 
even with last year. In Illinois and Mis- 
souri, for example, acreage is up ap- 
proximately 10% and 18%, respec- 
tively, over 1951. 
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European touch (left)—have kept Studebaker in the fashion parade since the war. 





then to one. After the designers have made STUDEBAKER MANAGEMENT has the final say, in consultation with Loewy and chiefs 
their choice, however . . . of engineering and sales departments. An independent auto maker, Studebaker knows . . . 


Style to Stay in the Race 


(Story continues on page 106) 


BODY PANELS get careful scrutiny by FIRST MODEL of a whole new line is ready for inspection. It’s usually hand built 
both engineers and designers when . . . and designers and production men have a good chance to spot any weak points 
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Three radical styles—the 1947 “which-way” model (right), the 1950 “bomber” (center), and this year’s 
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LOEWY DESIGNERS dream up hundreds of different themes and variations for a 
Studebaker style shift. These are studied, revised, narrowed down to a selected few and 


It Takes More Than 


MAN BEHIND THE DRAWING DETAILS take as much time and thought HUB CAPS get a thorough going-over by 
BOARD is designer Raymond Loewy. as over-all style. Pros and cons of ... designer Loewy and an aide, while .. . 
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BACKGROUND, LOEWY PICKED THE ONE WITH THE EUROPEAN FLAVOR. IT MEANT... 


Engineering Makes a New Studebaker 


lead the auto fashion parade (BW- 
Aug.20'49,p20). That time the new 
Studebaker smacked of an airplane 
body, flanked by engine cowlings. 

¢ Borrowed Design—This year's Stude 
baker shows clearly the marked influ- 
ence of European cars. A side-view of 
the car casily spots the shift. The 
scarcity of eye-catching chrome trim 
gives it a clean look, a sure sign that 
the basic design is good. 

The over-all height of the hardtop 
convertible and five-passenger coupe (a 
fraction over 56 in.) is lower than any 
other U.S. car. The hood and roof 
have the racy angle of European sports 
jobs. Inside, the styling combines 
European function with U.S. luxury. 
¢ Not Scary—The sales strategy of fast, 
radical design changes is a big part of 
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Studebaker’s answer to the problem 
every independent auto producer faces 
in competing with the majors. 

To get new designs that will be 
startling, but not so startling as to scare 
awav the customers, Studebaker relies 
on Raymond Loewy, the industrial de- 
signer, with the O.K. of Studebaker’s 
sales and engineering chiefs. Loewy 
tells everyone, earnestly, that advanced 
styling should go into current models, 
not into hand-built, experimental cars 
merely to be dangled in front of the 
customer’s eves. 
¢ Something New—What the vear-to- 
vear physical changes do is offer the 
market a new stvle idea. The which- 
way car offered more vision. In 1950 
Loewy convinced management that the 
Studebaker should have a look of its 


own, hence the twin-engined airplane 
design. 
Now the idea is to integrate th 
driver with his car, through th 
European approach. ‘The driver of th 
year’s Studebaker can comfortably han 
his arm over the edge of the door. Tha 
gives him a feeling of speed when h 
driving. 
¢ Keeping Up—The fast 
changes make it hard for Studebah 
engineers to keep up with the design 
Fast shifts mean fast engineering 1 
sion on the assembly line. This year’ 
conversion wasn’t much different fron 
that for past models: Studebaker wound 
up production on last year’s cars De 
10. Twelve days later, its assembly lin 
was turning out 1953 showcase model 
To get such quick conversion, pla 
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. + with Work-Sheets on Cool Green 


YE-EASE PAPER 


These Accountant’s Pads (National No. 5504) take the eyestrain out of paper- 
work. Costly errors are prevented 3 ways by (1) the restful green color of 
the paper (2) numbering the lines in three 
places on each sheet (3) numbering the col- 
umns. Sheets are 14 x 17 — 13 columns with 
Item Space. See your National Stationer 
for these and other National time-saving 
mistake-saving and money-saving forms! 


“&) Send for new 96-page Catalog 
showing up to 500 stock forms available 
at National stationers. Price $1.00. 


NATIONAL 
BLANK BOOK COMPANY 


Holyoke, Mass. 
Dealers Everywhere 


MAKERS OF STOCK ACCOUNTING FORMS AND EQUIPMENT — LOOSE LEAF, BOUND BOOK AND VISIBLE 
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FROM DESIGNS IN THE 


Revised 


This week Studebaker Corp. feels it 
has something to boast about. The 
company has made two major changes 
to strengthen its bid for a big chunk of 
the 1953 auto market. 

First, Studebaker showed off a radi- 
cally new styling in its 1953 cars. Sec- 
ond, to keep up with the sales it ex- 
pects, it revamped its assembly lines 
for smocther, faster output 
¢ A Year Ahead—This year’s styling is 
Studebaker’s third fast switch since the 
war. Its first eye-catcher came in 1947 
—with the startling model everybody 
dubbed the which-way-is-it-going car. 
The 1947 model wasn’t greatly different 
from the postwar designs of the com- 
petition—but it came a year carlier. 

In 1950 the South Bend (Ind.) com- 
pany made another successful push to 
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illustrated is a typically 
eiiclons Joy ineuiietns.  akythe highly dalisteatory service 
in a large Midwestern Can Factory 


There’s nothing new about oil-free 
compressors of course. Joy pioneered 
For dependable o//-free air, day in and day out—as you may 
Right above: Five JOY WNO-112 Oil- need it for any chemical pone Bsa Pg or dines special abetation 
Free Compressors for pressure-test- 
ing of food containers, oil-free ejec- 
tion of metal stampings, paint spray- 
ing and general oil-free processing 


in their development, and has built 
them for more than 35 years. 

or on that exacting instrument control job—there’s a JOY 

OIL-FREE Compressor to your particular requirements. 

Dual Cushion valves, sutface-hardened wearing areas and 





service. 


Left foreground: Three JOY WGV-9 
Vacuum Pumps handle the job of 
vacuum feeding of metal sheets. 


Left background: These three JOY 
WGB-9’s boost gas pressure for the 
burners in the soldering process. 


replaceable wearing parts are some of the exclusive JOY 
design features, and there’s a compress line from 163 to 
8800 CFM at pessoutes. ioe to. 100 PSI. A complete line of 
standard Compressors, Vacuum Pumps and Booster Com- 
ressors, too—and a line of Oxygen Generators of exclusive 
esign. @ Write for Bulietin A-92, or... 
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wen 1-4016) Over 100 Years of Engineering Leadership 


JOY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: HENRY W. OLIVER BUILDING PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


IN CANADA. JOY MANUFACTURIN( 





“This year's factory capped both 
With This, Your faa nee ‘enchonged 
Operators See How a Peon ning fos! oce 
° ’ tex extra s for shipment 

They’re Doing! } oats 


Champion: $1,615. 
Horsepower: 85 
Automatic Transmission: $213.28 


Automatic Transmission: $224.20 
Overdrive: $109.74 
Power Steering: $150 


bosses peeked over the shoulders of 
Loewy designers, noted cach new line 
in styling as it went down on paper, 
then raced back to the plants to revamp 
the tooling. 

eo ¢ Smiles and Tears—This year's pro- 
: duction, however, isn’t all smiles for the 

THIS POINTER shows the machine oper- plant bosses. ‘Their assembly lines arc 

ator not only when workpieces are within being speeded up by a new method of 
dimension tolerances — but warns him when tooling—and a plant-wide conveyor sys 
his work is approaching out-of-tolerance. He tem that carrics subassemblies to the 
sees ahead of time and avoids outsized work main lines. Both had to start off with- 


~ 


out a hitch, come Dec. 22 


and wasteful scrap. — You save money. A small independent among the 

You don’t always save money by using giants of the industry, Studebaker has 
old-style gages just because they're paid for. neither the time nor the money to 
And, old-style fixed type gages may seem experiment in new production methods 


faster to the operator but he’s working blind before the deadline for a new model. 
So it must iron out the bugs in a new 


when he uses them. He can A tell when he’s method at the same time it is first get- 
os to produce scrap until he’s already ting into production. What's more, 
doing it. — You lose. this year it had a few more angles to 
Every day, Dial Indicator Gages are mak- reckon with: : 
With Dial Indicator Gages the | #*§ money. Ask us to show you what we've ¢ This year’s chassis had to be en- 


operator sees how she’s doing. Ie an gineered to fit three different bodies. 
eS ~ eae got. It’s a big line of very useful Gages. See Another chassis would have cost an 


She isn’t working blind. the list below. Ask us about them. Federal extra $500,000 in tooling costs 
Products Corporation, Providence 1, R. I. e The different body styles meant 

separate sets of parts for cach car. That 

calls for better identification of the 


parts so that they won't get mixed up 
EDER on the assembly line. 


e The big one-piece stampings of 
former years were cut into smaller 
stampings for easier handling. Planning 
had to account for this. 
¢ Tooling Up--Assembling an automo- 
bile is a tricky operation that calls for 
putting many bits and pieces together. 
To make sure they fit in the right 
places, the parts are assembled in a 
framework, a fixture. ‘The reference 
points for joining the parts in the 
framework are fixed by life-size replicas 
that are made from wood and plastic. 

In tooling up for its new model, 
Studebaker has stolen a trick from the 
aircraft industry. The tooling engineers 





4 





Larges! manufacturer devoted lusively to desi, 
manufacturing all types of Dimensional Indicating see 


proto c nn o-- - -- ---- --------- 


FEDERAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION ¢* 121 Eddy Street, Providence 1, R. I. 
C) | would like to discuss a gaging problem with you. 

| am interested in the latest improved gage or gages below: 
C) Dimensional Dial indicators 
C) Dimensional Dial Gages 
C) Dimensional Air Gages 
OD Multi-dimension Geges 
0 Continvous Measuring Gages 
C) Automatic Sorting Gages State 


EER ES EE RT SL ae ha a Se ee a ee Te 
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Who will you call for these services in 1953? 


In the year ahead, chances are your firm will need services like these. Since few com- 
panies maintain staffs large enough to include specialists in all these fields, more and 
more management men are finding that the best way to get the assistance they need is 
to call an organization like Epasco. 

For when you call Espasco, you call a team of specialists—engineers, constructors, 
business consultants—men whose technical talents are at a premium in today’s tight 
manpower market. They provide you with the service your particular problem requires 
—and do it without adding to your permanent payroll, overburdening your busy staff 
or wasting the valuable time of your top executives. 


In half a century of serving business and industry, Esasco has been engaged by small, 
as well as large companies all over the world. In the field of construction, it has built 
over a billion dollars worth of new plants. In financing, it has assisted in the raising 
of over two billion dollars. 

Next time a need arises in your company for special assistance in engineering, con- 
struction or any phase of business operations, ask your operator to connect you with 
Epasco. 

For a full story of EBASCO’s scope of operations, write for your free copy of “The Inside 


Story of Outside Help.” Address: Ebasco Services Incorporated, Dept. C, Two Rector 
Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


EBASCO TEAMWORK GETS THINGS DONE ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD EBASCO SERVICES 


INCORPORATED 











NEW YORK + CHICAGO 
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Consulting Engineering 
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Financial 
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& Safety 
Purchasing 
Rates & Pricing 
Research 
Sales & Marketing 
Space Planning 
Systems & Methods 
Taxes 
Traffic 
Washington Office 

















WASHINGTON, D. Cy 





first mount the wood-plastic model on 
a movable dolly, one that is designed 
to close tolerances for accuracy’s sake. 
They move the whole works into a 
fixture. ‘The engineers know before- 
hand the exact locations of the many 
assembly points on the plastic replica. 
Using these, they adjust the reference 
points on the fixture. 

In actual production, the floor pieces 
of the car are laid out on a dolly, and 
welded together. After that, the dolly 
goes into the fixture. There, the body 
is built up from the floor with the dif- 
ferent subassembled pieces of the car. 
The subassemblies are locked into place 
in the fixture, and electrically welded 
together. 
¢ Off the Ground—For a long time, 
Studebaker had a traffic problem get- 
Too high? Excessive damage claims? Wasteful shipping ting all these parts from the different 

} plant buildings to the final assembly 
room methods? Inadequate or obsolete shipping containers? point. Specially equipped truck trailers 


, . . : ; carried the finished bodies from the 
Call on Fort Wayne. Call on 45 years’ experience in superior container body plant to the final assembly line. 


making. Get the advantage of up-to-date information and advice on But they had te cross a busy thorough- 
ae ; : : fare that bisects the plant grounds. 

shipping regulations and methods, loading and stowing, product So debtor ha ‘te materials 
handling off the ground, put it up in 
Pre hoe : . ; the air where it wouldn’t tangle with 
shipping, eliminate excessive costs and gain efficiency at the same time, street trafic. The system runs through 


: : sev F ildings, f he manu- 
Fort Wayne designs and manufactures corrugated containers seven plant buildings, from the 
facturing area to the final assembly 


packing and warehousing. Find out how you can modernize your 


specifically for your product, for easy packing and handling, for lines. Altogether, the conveyor is 
5,310 ft. long. It cost around $625,000. 


proper stacking without waste of paid-for shipping space. Even When it’s completed, the system will 
carry prefab bodies and hardware to 
; ; the final assembly line. On the return 
economical and superior treatment today in containers by Fort trip, it will pass through a supply build: 
sh ing, pick up fenders there, and carry 
Wayne. Take a new look at your shipping costs and methods. them to the body assembly plant. 


products never before shipped in corrugated containers are getting 


Then challenge Fort Wayne to solve the problems you find. 


You'll get action — and satisfaction, PRODUCTION BRIEFS 








CORRUGATED FIBRE BOXES 


Pilot-plant stage has been reached at 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. in a new 

method of concentrating taconite for 

We iron ore. Big stumbling block, which 
bY A-C seems to have licked, has been 
production of pellets of the right size 

CORRUGATED PAPER COMPANY and hardness without any serious me- 


chanical interruptions. 


GENERAL OFFICES ¢ FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA s 


Waxed cartons for packaging oleomar- 
Sales Offices: Tat. garine and other food products can 
Chi tll Ppa carry more life-like photos in color ac- 

Peorie fil. : | ODEO cording to an announcement from Lord 
Plants: Hartford City, Ind, z Baltimore Press, Baltimore, Md. The 
Rochester, New York Indianapolis, Ind, ; company’s new Fidel-i-tone printing 
Chicago, Illinois Muncie, Ind. process yields 175-line screen work as 


pee fe gy Ivania Vincennes, Ind. compared with the conventional 110- 


Hartfor , Indiana Washington, Ind, , 
Holland, Mich, line screen letterpress or offset work. 


Wil: Jackson, Mich. ¢ 
Jersey City, NJ. The radiation instrument industry, vir- 


Vincennes, Indiana Buffalo, N'Y. ting 
Jamestown, N.Y. Akron, Ohio Lima, Ohio tually nonexistent in 1946, is growing 


od New York, N.Y, Cincinnati, Ohio Pittsburgh, Penna, by leaps and bounds. According to a 
Somber Paperboard Racheote, Fe ———-. = a amg survey conducted by Atomic Energy 
orporation racuse, N.Y, umbus, 10 inchester, Va. matees , al . , 2 
Port Wentworth, Georgia tica, N.Y, Dayton, Ohio Milwaukee, Wis. Commission, annual busine Ss volume 
was approximately $20-million with 


more than 2,400 employees in 1952. 
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NEW PRODUCTS, 


Windows That Bolster 


The modern trend to houses with 
lots of glass has its difficulties. For one 
thing, costly additional bracing has to 
be built in around the windows to bear 
the roof load. 

Now Solar Air-Flo, Inc., has come 
up with a window unit that helps to 
carry the overhead load. The company 
is Offering a line of panel units, includ- 
ing windows, ventilators, and insulated 
wall panels. Each has a load-bearing 
factor of 2,400 Ib. 

The Solar units are modular, groov- 
ing together to make entire wall sur- 
taces. The window units—made of pine 
and designed to be glazed with insulat- 
ing ‘Thermopane—are 4 ft. wide, 2 ft. 
4 in. high, and 43 in. thick. The vent 
units come in half and quarter sizes, to 
give flexibility in construction around 
iarge areas of glass or to fill in narrow 
bands above the window units. 

The vents have exterior louvers and 
adjustable interior ventilation doors. 
The screens are built in, and the joints 
are weather stripped. Hardware is of 
the snap-in type. 

All joints between the different types 
of units are concealed by exterior trim. 
They can be installed with a screw 
driver and hammer. Solar Air-Flo says 
the windows—which will be distributed 
by Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., maker 
of Thermopane—cost slightly less than 
conventional windows of equivalent 
size. The big saving claimed lies in 
the case of installation, plus the fact 
that screens are built in and storm sash 
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MOTO-TROLLEY 


The Original Packaged Mofor Driven Trolley 


MAY BE ATTACHED TO 
YOUR STANDARD 
ELECTRIC HOIST... 


Adjustable to Accommodate 
Wide Variety of Beam Sizes 


Crown-tread machine 
hardened drivers. 
Each wheel equipped with double-row pre- 
cision ball bearings and removable-head 
axle with Alemite grease fittings. 
Powered by a crane-duty high-torque 
totally enclosed motor of 30 minute 55 
degree rating. 

Magnetic contact panel has transformer to 
reduce voltage in single 

speed push button control 

circuit. 

4-button control station 

Operates single speed 

trolley and hoist 

motions, 


Write for literature <> 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT CO. 
337 NORTH ADA STREET CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


Overhead Cro * Monorail * Crane Runways 


steel wheels with 
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This is an executive — 
fussing with 
details a clerk 
should be handling! 


How many extra hours do your 
department heads spend searching 
for the many tiny details that 
make up the all important picture 
of a departments overall operation. 


as 


The answer to this problem 
thousands of others have found — is 
PRODUC-TROL 


Produc-Trol is a visual control system that gives you 

facts, automatically compared and analyzed, at a single 

glance. Whether it's Order Control, Inventory, Parts 
Available for Assembly, Sales Statistics, or 
one of the other many and varied applica 
tions, Produc-Trol eliminates the time-waste 
and inaccuracies that hamper executive de 
cisions. Send the coupon today let us 
show you how Produc-Trol can save time 
and money — and increase efficiency in your 
entire operation. 


ere ; PRODUC-TROL IS BEING USED EX 

I'm interested in Produc-Trol for TENSIVELY FOR CONTROL OF 
® Purchase Orders © Traft« 
® Parts Available ® Sales 

for Assembly 
® Parts in Process 
® Manufacturing 
ZOO cciinnin GADD contcarn ®@ Maintenance 
“Effective Tools for Effective Management’ 








DOE os cmeanedtaansis 


| Title . 
| Company 
Address ..... ; 


® Personnel 
® Dispatching 


® Machine Loading 
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transfer records- 


SAFE 
LOW-COST 
STORAGE 


Today and every 

day records must be saved 

for your business protection 

tomorrow, Over 90,000 leading firms find 
LIBERTY STORAGE BOXES the best, most 
efficient product for storing inactive 
records. Check Liberty's sturdy corrugated 
fibre- board construction, spill-proof, 
dust-proof closures and low cost. 

Sold by leading stationers everywhere, 


CLIP AD TO YOUR LETTERHEAD FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


BAN 


ik 


KERS BOX COMPANY 


1918 








THE PRODUCTION PATTERN 














SAVE 50% 
LABOR-TIME 


f #4 
Only ROURA Hes The Exclusive 
PATENTED Instont Release Handle 
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OURA IRON WORK 











Changing the McMahon Act 


VER SINCE the Atomic Energy 

(McMahon) Act was passed 
im 1945, industrial companies have 
been griping that the law’s strin- 
gent security restrictions were ham- 
stringing the commercial develop- 
ment of atomic power. Actually, 
though, there has never been seri- 
ous talk of revising the law, how- 
ever great its inadequacies might 
be. In practice, industry has shied 
off from atomic development be- 
cause of the enormous costs in- 
volved and the doubtful return, 
rather than because of the security 
rules. 

That’s changed now; Congress 
is at last going to take a hard look 
at the law. The move is well timed, 
for it coincides with announce- 
ment of the first serious proposal 
for a private atomic project, which 
would be blocked by the terms of 
the — law. Detroit Edison 
Co. hopes to be ready within a 
year to build an atomic power re- 
actor, using its own money (BW— 
Jan.17’53,p64). 

Implicit in the Detroit Edison 
plan is the fact that the company 
wants to build, and expects to own, 
the reactor. Under the present law, 
this would be impossible. The 
McMahon act forbids private com- 
panies to build or own nuclear re- 
actors. It also restricts ownership 
of fissionable materials, and lays 
down rules governing what pa- 
tents can be secured by private 
companies in the nuclear field. 

Clearly, the law would have to 
be amended to let Detroit Edison 


go ahead. 


VEN BEFORE the Detroit Edison 
FE project was announced, mem- 
bers of the Congressional Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy had 
indicated last year that amend- 
ment of the McMahon act would 
be high on their agenda. This in- 
tention is unlikely to be changed 
by the fact that it is new the Re- 
publicans who are charged with 
organizing the committee. Most 
people seem to be agreed that the 
oroblem is how—not whether—the 
“ should be refurbished. 

When the original law © was 
written, Congress was concerned 
not only with security, but with 
the question of how much private 


industry should be allowed to 
profit from nuclear development. 
Practically all the initial research 
on nuclear power had been car- 
ried on at federal expense. It was 
a nice point to decide just where 
industry should be allowed to pick 
up the potentially golden ball. 

If the regular patent laws were 
applied to atomic energy, it was 
feared, private industry could make 
a few changes in existing methods, 
and then patent them. From then 
on, the patentce could either profit 
through royalty arrangements with 
other companies, or through con- 
fining the methods to its own use. 
The patentce would be making a 
nice thing out of mere refinements 
on a basic procedure developed 
with public money. 

On the other hand, private com- 
panies took a gloomy view of sink- 
ing their own money into develop- 
ments that might later be dumped 
into the public domain for free 
use by their competitors. 


TILL, as far as nuclear power was 

concerned, the biggest deter- 
rent was the matter of dollars and 
cents. Most companies have been 
convinced that in present circum- 
stances nuclear electric power can- 
not be made competitive with 
other power produced by conven- 
tional methods. Until Detroit Fdi 
son came along, all hands sat back 
waiting for the governme nt to 
promise financial backing. 

Several proposals for producing 
nuclear powcr have been made to 
the Atomic Energy Commission, 
but each time the government has 
been expected to build or subsi 
dize the reactor. On top of that, 
the proposals have been based on 
the government’s paying a good 
price for the fissionable byproducts 
of the reactor. 

Only Detroit Edison, which did 
its planning in conjunction with 
Dow Chemical Co.—seems un 
worried by the economic aspects. 
Company officials indicate faith 
that their nuclear power will be 
competitive with power from other 
fuels. The company has sunk its 
own money in preliminary designs. 
So far as it is concerned, the Mc- 
Mahon act is the only other ob 
stacle. 


== 
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Textile Motor 


..- the mark of an 


The familiar L. A. that identifies each motor 
built by The Louis Allis Co. is more than a mere 
trademark. These two distinctive strokes formed 
the signed initials of Louis Allis—our founder 
and first president. He used them to signify 
approval on the many matters that crossed his 
desk each day. 


To us these initials on our product symbolize 
a challenge—a challenge to continue building 


Explosion-Proof Motor 


he 


Arbor Motor 


> © 


outstanding motor 


our motors to the high standards of quality and 
performance established by Louis Allis more 
than 50 years ago. To you they mean sound 
design, rugged construction, and ample safety 
factor for long life and dependability—al! the 
things you want in electric motors. 


You can’t go wrong when the motor for 
your job carries the famous L, A. Trade-mark. 


IN101 


Always look for it. 


Splash-Proof 
Motor 


Open Drip-Proof Motor Vertical 


Pump Motor 


Fan-Cooled Flange Motor 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO. witwaonee 1, wisconsin 





is unnecessary because the Thermo- 
pane provides sufficient insulation. 

¢ Source: Solar Air-Flo, Inc., Elkhart, 
Ind. 


So You Buy a 
Duplicator—Then What? 


. »» Good equipment alone does not make for modern 
office mechanization. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A slit-top needle for hand sewing in- 


Business organizations buy duplicators to make 
copies—to save time and to save money. But suppose 
inept operation takes extra work-hours that increase 
cost. Suppose supplies are wasted. And suppose 

the copies are second-rate. These things can 
happen—needlessly. 


. »»What management needs to know. 


The worthwhile savings that are possible with a 
modern duplicator hinge on people and time. In short, 
the savings depend on proper instruction. As with 

any equipment, maximum savings come when 

the machine is used up to its maximum efficiency. 


That brings into sharp focus the responsibility of the 
salesman who sells you the duplicator. 


To be of real value the salesman must be able 
and willing to instruct your people in the 

new techniques of MODERN duplicating . . ; and 
keep right on with that instruction as new 
developments come along. 


That kind of instruction “comes with the machine” 
when you buy an A. B. Dick mimeograph or 

spirit duplicator. It is the day-in and day-out work of 
the A. B. Dick Company distributor salesman. 

He has practical knowledge of what the equipment 
can do and how the work is done. It is the 

practical knowledge that comes from first-hand 
experience with actual applications. 


And so here is a suggestion. If you are not enjoying 
the worthwhile savings possible with MODERN 
duplicating, call your A. B. Dick distributor. 

You'll find him listed under Duplicating Machines 
in the classified section of your phone book. 

A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for use with 

' all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products, 


= A-B-DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 
A. 8. DICK COMPANY, 5700 TOUHY AVENUE, CHICAGO 31, ILLINOIS 





troduced in this country by Laramie 
Chemical Corp., 417 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, is easy to thread, less apt to 
break. A second eye relieves the strain 
when a taut thread is pushed against a 
tiny slot leading into the working eye. 
Price is about double that of a conven- 
tional needle. 
* 


Do-it-yourself paint rollers can now be 
fitted with an attachment to produce 
24 different designs on a wall. Each 
design roller costs $3.98 from Decorola 


Corp., 777 Meeker Ave., Brooklyn 22, 
N. Y. 


The Wire Creeper, for use in stringing 
cable through trees or across ravines, is 
manufactured by Martindale Electric 
Co., Box 617, Edgewater Branch, Cleve- 
land 7, Ohio. The wire is attached to 
the bulky Wire Creeper, which acts as a 
trail breaker. The operator pulls the 
Wire Creeper along by means of a plas- 
tic-covered cord. 
6 


An electric shaver, powered by three 
flashlight batteries, is available for 
$29.95 from North American Philips 
Co., Inc., 100 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. Battery case is equipped with 
an unbreakable mirror, has an adaptor 
for plugging into a cigarette lighter on 
automobiles. 
* 


Fortron is a new industrial fabric con- 
structed of two sheets of Viny! film and 
a center layer of Fiberglas fabric, which 
are laminated together under heat and 
pressure to form a single shect. The 
strong, heat-resistant fabric was de- 
veloped by Thermoplastic Fabrics 
Corp., 1457 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. The manufacturer says that it 
will not stretch, shrink, rot, nor other- 
wise deteriorate from exposure to the 
elements. 
r 


Keeping ouf the water: A_ bronze 
weather stripping, applied by an ad- 
hesive backing instead of nails or hard- 
ware, is packaged in sets for all stand- 
ard-sized doors by Kunkel Products, 
Inc., 217 Ash St., Akron, Ohio. .. . 
Mohair pile is offered for weather strip- 
ping on sliding glass doors in homes 
and commercial buildings by Arcadia 
Metal Products, 324 N. 2nd Ave., Ar- 
cadia, Calif. 
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INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 
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SERVICE 


There are more signs that U.S. foreign policy will be firmer under 
Eisenhower. They show up in the speech Secretary Dulles made to the 
nation this week. 

But it will take time for the Eisenhower-Dulles policies to unfold. 
There will be no sudden, bold moves—unless there’s an abrupt change in 
the international outlook. 

It seems certain, too, that there won’t be any top-level Western con- 
ferences soon on political, military, and economic matters. 

The new Administration needs time to explore the big problems 
before it tries to solve them. It has no intention of being rushed into quick 
decisions by our allies. 

a 

Take the key problem in Western Europe today—what’s to happen 
to the European Defense Community. 

There was a warning in Dulles’ speech that the U.S. might have to 
revise its whole European policy unless ratification of EDC is speeded. 

But Dulles won’t be using threats, or even trying for quick solutions, 
on his trip to Europe. He wants to find out first just what the problems 
are in France and Western Germany. Also he wants to know how far the 
British can be persuaded to go in tying up with EDC. 


When it comes to U.S. foreign economic policy, the same “go-slow” 
rule will apply. 

The British have been pressing for decisive economic policy discussions 
in Washington before mid-March. And the French expected to get in on 
them, too. 

But apparently Dulles has put a damper on these plans. So if Foreign 
Secretary Eden and Chancellor Butler come to Washington soon, they wil! 
only be explaining their position and feeling out the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration. Much the same would be true of any visit Premier Mayer may 
make. 

B 

The Churchill government won’t be too upset by this turn of events. 
London’s gold reserves are gaining steadily. The British Treasury doesn’t 
expect any setbacks during 1953. 

That estimate is based, though, on three assumptions: (1) The sterling 
area as a whole will have a moderate surplus in its over-all balance of pay- 
ments; (2) no important relaxation of existing import controls; (3) no 
real move for sterling convertibility unless it’s supported by a dollar stabili- 
zation fund and by liberalization of U.S. trade policies. 


West Germany’s Chancellor Adenauer and his supporters are anxiously 
awaiting the arrival of U.S. High Commissioner James B. Conant. They 
look to him to put some steam behind the drive to vatify Germany’s treaties 
with the West. 

And they hope Conant will somehow strengthen the prestige of the 
Adenauer government. It took a bad beating when the British recently 
uncovered a nest of Nazi plotters in West Germany (BW-Jan.24’53,p123). 


a 
Meantime, you begin to hear speculation in Bonn about an entirely 
new German political formula: an Adenauer coalition with the Socialists. 


Adenauer, so the story goes, would drop the right-wing German Party 
and the Free Democratic Party (where some of the Nazis had high-leve! 





THE MAN WHO COULD KEEP CUSTOMERS WAITING 


The lighting fuel Sam Kier made out of crude oil in 
his five barrel “refinery’”’ in Pittsburgh was very 
popular back in the 1850’s. Even when he closed 
down from time to time to fix his kettle, customers 
were willing to wait. Kier was the only one who 
made the stuff. 

But what would the same shutdown do to your 
business? Cripple your schedules? Discourage cus- 
tomers? Turn profits into losses? In a very real way, 
your business often hinges—more than Kier’s ever 
did—on your screening new tank or pressure vessel 


equipment for the soundest fabrication to begin 
with. 

What you’re really screening, of course, is fabrica- 
tors. For only the qualified fabricator has the facilities 
and knowledge to give you dependable equipment, 
properly constructed to fit your exact needs. His 
engineering staff works closely with your engineers, 
consultants and materials suppliers in planning your 
equipment. It is this teamwork, together with the 
abilities of the qualified fabricator, that assures you 
the best return on your equipment investment 


Through more than 140 years of service as a materials supplier, Lukens 
knows fabricators and their qualifications. For the names of those who 
can serve you the best, write us today, outlining your problem. Manager, 
Marketing Service, 483 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pa. 


World's Leading Producer of 


SPECIALTY STEEL PLATE + PLATE SHAPES - HEADS + CLAD STEELS 


LUKENS STEEL COMPANY, COATESVILLE, PA. 
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The keyboard is Simplified 


--- f0 cut your accounting costs! 


The more you know about 
mechanized accounting, the more 
you'll appreciate this Remington 
Rand keyboard. Surprisingly sim- 
ple... it saves a lot of time and 
motion, yet does a complete 
accounting job. 

No special training. No pre- 
mium salaries. Any competent 
typist starts producing —at touch- 
method speed—within the first 
half hour. Your present em- 
ployees, already familiar with 
your procedures, quickly master 
this single keyboard. 

That’s because the machine 


does the figuring automatically — 
computes the balances, provides 
the proof that every line is posted 
correctly, accumulates the totals 
for any and all columns. 

The same machine can handle 
all kinds of accounting — receiv- 
ables, payables, payroll, cost dis- 
tribution, sales analysis, general 
ledgers and others—switching 
readily from job to job as needed. 

But seeing is believing. Right 
now, see how this 100% electric 
machine fits right into your pres- 
ent setup —to simplify your work, 
save on your accounting costs! 


Folder AB-423 shows how you can save valuable 
clerical time. Write to Management Controls 
Library, Room 1604, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 


ACCOUNTING 


MACHINES 
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contacts) from the present coalition. Then he’d set up shop with the 
Social Democrats. 

Many Allied observers think such a grouping—leftwing, center, and 
slightly right of center—would be the best insurance against Germany's 
drifting to the ultra-nationalism of the Hitler stripe. 


? 

Prospects for increasing U.S. imports in the next year or so seem to 
be brightening. 

Some forecasters scent shifting trade winds on Capitol Hill. A few 
weeks back, high-tariff congressmen were full of plans to raise U.S. trade 
barriers. Now you hear some of them saying that American business 
doesn’t need any more protection, after all. 

Eisenhower’s inaugural address, which pointed toward a policy of 
encouraging imports, may have influenced the changing climate. 

a 

The question is how far the President will go toward expanding trade. 
Members of the new Administration differ sharply on trade policy—with 
the balance on the conservative side. 

You'll begin to get some tipoffs on the new policy line soon: 

* Eisenhower must decide by late next month whether to accept or reject 
the Tariff Commission’s recommendation for a duty hike on briar pipes. 
The case raises the question of whether the U.S. should continue to protect 
a small marginal industry at the expense of our allies’ dollar earnings (BW- 
Jan.17'58,p128). 

¢ A bill to repeal Buy American legislation is in the House hopper. The 
author, Rep. Frank Smith, Mississippi Democrat, claims the laws have 
added billions to the cost of government. White House and Congressiona! 
reaction to the bill may give a hint on which way the wind is blowing. 

* The President must fill two Republican vacancies on the Tariff Com- 
mission. He can choose free traders, protectionists, or middle-of-the- 
roaders, Another key foreign trade appointment—Asst. Secretary of State 
for economic affairs—is yet to be made. 

a 

Something is seriously the matter with the U.S. and British machine 
tool industries. That’s the word from a team of British machine too] men 
who visited the U.S. recently. 

The Britons maintain that organization and production methods in 
both countries are obsolete compared to German and Russian standards. 
There are too many producers, they say, too little standardization. Sales 
are held down by high prices. 

The visitors urge simpler standardized units for most tools, mass pro- 
duction, and mass assembly. They add that’s unlikely—unless the number 
of producers is reduced by mergers. 

e 

If, at times, you tend to be down-at-the-mouth about the West’s prog- 
ress fighting the cold war, take a look at how the other side is doing. 

The Soviet bloc is racked by distrust and fear; the purges show that. 
Factory managers are hounded into “confessions” of shoddy production. 
Food shortages plague Eastern Europe, one ef the world’s great bread- 
baskets. Now factories in coal-rich Czechoslovakia are closing down for 
lack of coal. 

The London Economist sums it up: “The West may, as some of its 
pessimists allege, be losing the cold war. But perhaps the Communist 
empire is losing it, too.” 
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a tough job, since most of the necessary 
information is held by the land (state) 
offices rather than by the central gov- 
ernment. Lloyd thinks the census crew 
will be able to put the information 
together so that operations can get 
under way within the year. 

¢ Worldwide Service—The Nielsen or- 
ganization has no regrets about its sally 
into the international field. One of the 
big gains, it feels, is that it can now 
ofter its clients at home a worldwide 
service. Many of them take advantage 
of one or more of the foreign com- 
panies. Lever Bros., Nielsen’s best cus- 
tomer, is a client of all five companies 
and a prospective client for the New 
Zealand company; National Biscuit Co. 
and Procter & Gamble Co. have con- 
tracts with three companies. 

¢ Differences—Another of Nielsen's 
gains has been a better knowledge of 
the country-to-country differences in 
marketing conditions. One of the big- 
gest mistakes in selling goods abroad, 
Lloyd says, is a failure to take these 
differences into consideration. 

For example, the type of product 
that’s preferred by people in Britain is 
often at the bottom of the list in the 
U.S. Take shampoos: In_ Britain, 
34.4% of all shampoos bought are of 
the powder type, while in the U.S. only 
1.4% comes in this form. 

Then there is a big difference in 
commodity consumption. Annual per 
capita consumption of coffee is 18.4 
Ib. in the U.S., 1.8 Ib. in Britain. With 
tea, it’s half a pound here, 8 Ib. in 
Britain. And Britishers eat twice as 
many potatoes per capita as Americans, 
and three times as much fish—but only 
half as much meat and vegetables. 

There are also big differences in the 
amount and type of outlets for a prod- 
uct. In the U.S., a housewife can do 
most of her shopping in one super- 
market. But to get the same foodstuffs 
in Britain she would have to go to a 
grocer, greengrocer, dairy, butcher, 
pork butcher, and fishmonger. Another 
example of the difference in number of 
outlets is the fact—as yet unexplained— 
that there are 65,000 groceries in Bel- 
gium and only 25,000 in the Nether- 
lands, with just about the same area and 
population. 

e Gainers—Lloyd feels that local firms, 
as well as U.S. companies, stand to 
gain from A. C. Nielsen Co.’s probings 
of overseas markets. He points to one 
British company that for generations 
had done only 5% of its business in 
the London area, while concentrating 
on northern England and Wales where 
it was having a hard time. The Nielsen 
index soon showed that 25% of its po- 
tential market was in greater London. 
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If you require a tubular part with a closed—or partially closed— 
end, it’s dollars to doughnuts that Wolverine’s Spun End Process* 
can save you money. 

This exclusive Wolverine process is a method of forming the end 
of tube in a manner that combines reducing, necking, closing, fabri 
cating in one quick, highly-efficient, relatively-inexpensive process. 

Wolverine’s catalog on Spun End Tube (available upon request) 
shows dozens of typical applications of this new process. It tells in 
detail how you can save on materials, time, and labor—and, best 
of all, improve your product. 

Yes, Wolverine is tops in spinning. 


WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION of Calumet & Hecla, Inc., pro- 
ducers of tubing and tubular products of copper, copper-base alloy, 
aluminum and electric welded steel. 1469 Central Avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan—Plants in Detroit, Michigan and Decatur, Alabama. 

Wolverine Trufin and the Wolverine Spun End Process avail- 
able in Canada through the Unifin Tube Co., London, Ontario. 
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DR. EDWARD L. LLOYD manages A. C. Nielsen Co.’s business of . . . 


Probing Overseas Markets 


income groups.) The field man_ takes 
a personal inventory and checks all 
invoices and sales records. 
These data are tabulated 
sented, every two months, in reports 


A. C, Nielsen Co., big Chicago mar- 
ket research firm, was doing all of its 
business in the U.S. 15 years ago. 
Now it’s getting nearly 25% of its 
$8-million gross income from wholly- 
owned subsidiary companies in Britain, 
Canada, Australia, and the Nether- 
lands. And that percentage will soon 
be higher: A company will be opened 
in New Zealand within the next six 
months; there will be another in West 
Germany before the year is up. 

Nielsen finds that this global expan- 
sion, which got under way with the 
opening of the British company in 
1939, is paying off in more than money. 
It figures that its overseas activities help 
it give better service to its clients at 
home, that it’s getting a good picture 
of the differences in marketing condi- 
tions from one country to aaother. 
¢ Index—Niclsen’s business abroad is 
simply an overseas extension of its do- 
mestic food and drug indexes (BW- 
Apr.29°50,p63)—most important of its 
U.S. activities. 

In general, the indexes work like 
this: Field men call on a carefully 
selected sampling of drug and grocery 
stores every two months. (The sampling 
is chosen to reflect region, type and 
size of store, city size, and consumer 


120 


and pre- 
to Nielsen clients. They get such in- 
formation as how sales of their products 
compare to those of their competitors, 
where they are selling best and in what 
type of store, the size and type of pack- 
age that’s the big seller, even whether 
customers are more prone to buy choco- 
late- or vanilla-flavored foods. 

¢ British Subsidiary—A lot of Niclsen’s 
clents in the U.S. were also doing 
vusiness in Britain. They tried to 
convince A. C, Nielsen, the founder 
and president, that the survey should 
be extended across the Atlantic. Un 
convinced, Niclsen made two trips to 
Britain in 1938. Contracts from Brit- 
ish firms to the tune of $800,000 
helped convince him that it might be 
worthwhile to expand. So he incorpo- 
rated a wholly owned subsidiary, A. C. 
Nielsen Co., Ltd. 

To set up this company, Nielsen 
chose Dr. Edward L. Llovd, who had 
been professor of economics at the 
University of Iowa, chief of the market 
section of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, market researcher 


of 
Bec, 
Re 

es Ole 
for General Motors Corp. He’s now 
vice-chairman and managing director of 
the British company, executive vice- 
president for overseas operations of the 
parent company. 
e Taking Census—The first problem 
facing Lloyd in Britain was the lack 
of a distribution census such as the 
U.S. government takes. This census 
classifies retailers as to size, commodi- 
ties handled, type of ownership, num- 
ber of shops in each class, sales by each 
class. Since Lloyd needed one before 
he could set up an accurate sample, he 
had to take his own census 

It took over a year to do the job— 
not too long when you consider that 
Nielsen men had to locate every grocery 
store and chemist shop in the United 
Kingdom, and then try to wheedle the 
desired information from often-suspi- 
cious shopkeepers. 

The census showed that there were 
15,000 chemist shops and 106,000 
groceries. After classifying these shops, 
Lloyd and his group set up a sample of 
500 chemist shops and 900 groceries. 
These shops are the ones that supply 
the data for the British version of the 
food and drug indexes. 
¢ Firm Ground—Aftc: truggling 
through a hectic war peri Llovd’s 
outfit has reached a pretty solid posi 
tion: It employs 385 people at its 
Oxford office, plus 255 field 
British, except for Lloyd himself 
year it earned over $900,000 
~ In the beginning, Lloyd 
pend mostly on international firms 
as Lever Bros. and Colgate-Palmolive 
Pect Co. to keep the British company 
in the black, but today th« jority of 
Nielsen’s customers are strictly British 
They include Rowntree & Co., Ltd., 
Oxo, Ltd., MacLeans Ltd., A. & R. 
Scott, Ltd., County Perfumery, Ltd. 
¢ Branching Out—Niclsen British 
venture was followed five later 
by a Canadian company. Here the 
task was casicr, since ther ilready 
a good distribution censt This 
branch—incorporated in the U.S.—now 
earns about $500,000 a vear. The Aus 
tralian company, which is owned by 
the British company, got started in 
1947 and now brings in $250,000 a 
year. The Netherlands’ company has 
been in operation only sinc 


August, 

but it’s already in the black 
The New Zealand 
ready organized, and has sig up at 
least two big clients—Lever Bros. and 
Colgate. It will begin operations as 
soon as the New Zealand government 
finishes a distribution cen Vhat 
should be in six months at the latest 
Nielsen has been collecting basic 
data in Germany for 18 months. It’s 
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OLIVETTI building style appears in . . 
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+» factory designed by Le Corbusier and... 


Olivetti, oversees typewriter workroom in main factory building. . « « in housing for workers at Ivrea. 


Office Machine Market (Story continues on page 124) 








office machines, plus teleprinters, office farniture, even some machine tools made by a subsidiary. So far, only the automatic printing 
been introduced into the U.S. office machine market. It’s third from left above. 
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is hallmark of Olivetti architecture and products, shows up in 


FLASHY DESIGN this roadside billboard in Italy. Design, plus... 


techniques, are pushing Olivetti into front rank of European 


ASSEMBLY LINE office machine producers. At home, company is known for... 


cae : 
STATUE of company founder, Camillo 


Invading U.S. 


a Ci 


OLIVETT! PRODUCTS include a line of 
$555, has 





PATERNALISM towards its workers. Company headquarters at Ivrea is a com- 
plete welfare state, from kindergarten (above) to old age. calculator, which is priced at 
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higher cost of $555 (Rem-Rand has 
three models, from $469 to $525). Dino 
Olivetti explains that about 50% of the 
retail price represents U.S. costs, in- 
cluding a 124% tariff; he hopes to get 
the price down before long. 

Olivetti is closemouthed about fu- 
ture plans. It’s certain the company 
is thinking of bringing other products 
to the U.S. But it doesn’t look as if 
Olivetti is planning an all-out assault on 
the U.S. market. “We're a small com- 
pany,” says Dino, “interested in build- 
ing Olivetti prestige and markets little 
by little.” Olivetti adds that he doesn’t 
want to throw the company’s export 
and production “balance’’ out of whack 
by concentrating hard on the U.S. 
alone. In Western Europe, for ex- 
ample, the mechanization of the office 
has barely begun. There, Olivetti feels, 
is an even more fruitful field. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Bolivian tin will soon be feeding 
British smelters. This week Williams, 
Harvey & Co., Ltd., Liverpool, signed 
a three-year contract to purchase the 
16,000 tons of tin mined each year 
by the Patino mines, which were na- 
tionalized last October. That’s half of 
Bolivia’s total tin production. The 
Liverpool company is controlled by 
Consolidated Tin Smelters, Ltd., a 
holding company largely controlled by 
Patino interests. 


. 
Lazard Freres & Co., New York invest- 
ment banking firm, last week bought 
10-million guilders (about $2.6-million) 
worth of ordinary stock in the Dutch 
textile firm, Algemeene Kunstzijde 
Unie N. V. 

« 
British exports to the U.S. in 1952 
reached a record total of $401.9-million, 
according to figures released by Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Richard A. 
Butler. That’s an increase of close to 
$18-million over 1951, nearly double 
the 1949 figure. But there’s still a big 
gap between exports and imports: In 
the first 10 months of 1952 Britain 
spent $775-million on purchases here. 

* 
Mexico’s supreme court has voided the 
year-old law preventing foreign engi- 
neers, doctors, and lawyers from prac- 
ticing their professions in Mexico. 

* 


The largest penicillin plant in South 
America has been opened at Santo 
Andre, Brazil. It is controlled by 
Rhodia Brasileira, which spent $2-mil- 
lion in installations alone. It’s hoped 
that after full production gets under 
way this spring Brazil will . able to 
cut its overseas purchases of the drug 
by $10-million a year. 
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rotecto-Mask 
STOPS COSTLY SCRATCHES 


Costly polished finishes on aluminum, stainless steel, 


plastics, glass . . . metals and materials of all kinds... 
are easily protected with Mystik Brand Protecto-Mask. 
This self-stik “skin” applies easily from the roll 
provides a tough, scratch-proof covering during all 
processes .. . fabricating, handling, shipping, storage. 
Easy, economical to use—-Mystik Brand Protecto-Mask 
cuts costs... speeds production . . . eliminates 
expensive refinishing and replacements. Write today for 
information and samples. Mystik Adhesive Products, 
2636 North Kildare Avenue, Chicago 39. 


Self-Stik Waterproof Cloth Tapes—14 colors! © New Mystik Thinflex Masking Tape 
Uncoated Cloth Tapes * Mystik Protecto-Mask ©* Mystik Spra-Mask * Mystik Sand-Blast 
Mystik Dri-Pipe Insulation Mystik Freezer Tapes * 


© 1968 Mystik Adhesive Products 


Mystik Book Repair Tape 


Trademark Mystik Registered 
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Welding is our business. Let us put our 
34 years of experience to work for you. 


Complete designing, engineering and 
metallurgical service is available where 
fusion or resistance welding of either 
ferrous or non-ferrous metals is required. 


GO “AMERICAN” 
FOR 
CIRCULAR 
WELDED 
PRODUCTS 


Let us send you more facts or better 
yet send us your specifications 
for prompt quotations. 


Send fer your copy 
of ovr 20 page 
illustrated catalog 


4p) 
Lely 
WZ The 


AMERICAN WELDING 
& MANUFACTURING CO. 


380 DIETZ ROAD 
WARREN, OHIO 





“. . . Olivetti has been ex- 
porting some of its ideas and 
products to the U.S... .” 


OLIVETTI starts on p. 122 


Take modern mass production, mix 
it with cradle-to-grave paternalism, add 
a flair for design and an awareness of 
world markets. What you've got is 
the basic formula of C. Olivetti & Co., 
Italy’s premier producer of office ma- 
chines. 

The Olivetti headquarters at Ivrea 
(pictures, page 122), near Turin, has 
been helping to establish a pattern for 
postwar industrial development in 
Italy. More than that, Olivetti has been 
exporting some of its ideas and products 
to the U.S. Nearly 10,000 of Olivetti’s 
printing calculators are clicking away 
in U.S. offices; thousands of American 
businessmen have either been ap- 
proached by Olivetti salesmen or seen 
the company’s distinctive advertise- 
ments in magazines. U.S. competitors, 
meantime, have sat up and taken notice. 
¢ Calculator—So far, the printing cal- 
culator is the only product that Olivetti 
Corp. of America, the three-year-old 
U.S. subsidiary of the Italian company, 
has imported. But this week Olivetti- 
America’s president, Dino Olivetti, 
took off for Rios to talk about problems 
and prospects of the U.S. market. He 
may be thinking of bringing more prod- 
ucts to this country. 

That could include everything from 
electric typewriters to certain machine 
tools (manufactured by an Olivetti 
subsidiary). The line includes various 
sizes and shapes of typewriters, tele- 
printers, adding and calculating ma- 
chines, office furniture. Besides the main 
plant at Ivrea, Olivetti has two others 
in Italy, with another to go up soon at 
Naples. There are manufacturing op- 
erations in Scotland and Spain, and a 
new factory tooling up in Argentina. In 
addition, Olivetti has an assembly plant 
in South Africa, plus sales subsidiaries 
all through Western Europe and Latin 
America, and offices in Australia and 
India. Of Olivetti’s annual gross—up- 
wards of $25-million—about 55% comes 
from abroad. 
¢ Close Ties—The company, Italy’s 
first manufacturer of typewriters, was 
set up by Camillo Olivetti in 1908, 
after a had finished a stint of lectur- 
ing at California’s Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. Right away the founder, whose 
statue now stands benevolently over- 
seeing the main assembly rooms, set 
the tone of close, almost parental ties 
with his workers. Today, well over 60% 
of the Olivetti interests are held by the 
family and the employees. 

Olivetti’s eldest son, Adriano, suc- 
ceeded to the presidency and broadened 


the “social assistance” scheme in the 
early 1930s. It now includes health 
programs, low-cost housing, bus serv- 
ices, education facilities. The maternity 
plan grants nine-months leave—with pay 
—for childbirth. There’s a free kinder- 
garten, schools for factory children 
that prepare them for bench jobs, uni- 
versity scholarships for the brightest 
children. There are funds to take care 
of aged and needy in Ivrea. Today, 
there’s a whole new planned com- 
munity—with every facet of life revolv- 
ing around the plant—at Ivrea. Postwar, 
with the help of some Marshall aid 
funds, both the town and factory have 
grown, and production has doubled. 

e Design—From_ buildings to com- 
munity planning to posters, design is 
the hallmark of Olivetti. The products 
themselves bespeak cleanliness and 
simplicity. The shiny glass-and-steel 
facade of the main factory building re- 
minds you of the United Nations secre- 
tariat in New York (not surprising: 
Le Corbusier, one of the U.N. archi- 
tects, designed the plant). Even sales 
offices in Italy and elsewhere seem to 
have been built around the products. 

Olivetti design has had a play in the 
U.S., too. In November, the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York held an 
industrial design show featuring Oli- 
vetti’s business machines and architec- 
ture. It was masterminded by Leo 
Lionni, art director of Fortune maga- 
zine, who acts as Olivetti’s design con- 
sultant in the U.S. 

Olivetti first set up shop in New 
York in early 1950, after several months 
of researching the U.S. The 
company wanted to get its name before 
U.S. business. It also hoped to earn 
enough here to cover its dollar pur- 
chases of materials and equipment. 
Olivetti people talked with businessmen 
throughout the country to see how 
thev’d take to a foreign-made business 
machine. Dino Olivetti recalls that 
people on the West Coast seemed 
“more open-minded to a foreign ma- 
chine” than their eastern brethren. To- 
day, however, he has 14 distributors 
and 408 dealers—all over thi untry. 

The automatic printing lculator, 
Olivetti decided, was the best foot to 
put forward in the U.S. It yielded a 
good profit, and there was only one 
competing printing calculator—Reming 
ton Rand’s—at the time (Underwood 
Corp. ha3 since brought one out). 
The machine is relatively new; it adds, 
subtracts, divides, and multiplies and 
posts results on a printed tape, speeding 
up many accounting procedures 
¢ Praise from Caesar—Competitors feel 
that the Olivetti is a “good machine”; 
one salesman for a competing calculator 
says that it “opened our eyes to some 
of the things that could be done with 
a printing calculator.” The Olivetti 
apparently is competitive despite its 


market 
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banking by mail pretty much took care 
of things. But these are not normal 
days for Wichita. In the past couple 
of years Wichita has become one of 
the country’s top two or three defense 
areas. Employment and _ population 
have skyrocketed. The defense payroll 
alone is close to $20-million a month. 

Traffic and parking downtown dur- 
ing banking hours are just about im- 
possible. So the banks are going to the 
people. Last month a charter was 
granted to a new bank, now being built 
west of the Arkansas. And last week 
formation of still another new bank 
was announced; this one will be in the 
southeastern corner of the city, near 
the three major aircraft plants: Boeing, 
Beech, and Cessna. ‘The state bank 
board will hold hearings on its applica- 
tion for a charter on Feb. 9. The bank 
on the west side of town is expected to 
be ready for business early this sum- 
mer; the one in the southeastern section 
probably not until fall. 


Are Companies People? 
COLUMBUS, OH1O0-Just west 


of the center of Columbus, along 
the Scioto River, there’s a narrow 
strip of unincorporated territory that 
stretches like a long finger to within 
about a mile of the heart of the city. 
Since the war a multimillion-dollar 
commercial and industrial area has 
sprung up there; several companies 
have built plants there, and Sears is 
planning a $15-million store and mail- 
order building. 

All this makes the two-mile strip a 
juicy tax plum. Franklin Township, 
which has jurisdiction now, of course 
would like to keep it. And it is coveted 
by both suburban Grandview Heights, 
which lies north of it, and Columbus 
itself, which lies south of it and 
stretches several miles beyond it to the 
west. 

Residents want to become part of 
Grandview. But the businessmen say 
that, if they’re going to be annexed 
at all (which they oppose), they want 
to belong to Columbus; they say taxes 
will be lower and services better. A 
few months back, 42 residents filed 
a petition with the county for annexa- 
tion to Grandview. The commissioners 
threw it out, on the grounds that it 
didn’t have signatures of 51% of the 
property owners, as required by law. 

Last weck a county court ruled that 
corporations don’t count when it comes 
to signing annexation petitions. That 
leaves 71 individual property owners 
in the strip, and the orginal 42 signa- 
tures are more than enough. So the 
court ordered the county commission- 
ers to go ahead and annex the strip to 
Grandview. The businessmen intend 
to fight the case through the higher 
courts. 
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ne good reason for 
taking that 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


business trip now... 


Get a dividend of health and a bonus of 
fun...take that business trip to South- 
ern California now, while your oifice 
desk is snowbound, practically speaking. 

While you're doing your job here, you 
can get in sightseeing, relaxation, fun in 
the sun in midwinter. 

Comparisons are unkind, but where— 
except in Southern California — would 
you drive to a steel mill through miles 
of fragrant orange groves? 


Or play a palm-fringed golf course... 


(ua 


. 
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or 
“ 


All-Year Club of Southern California, Dept. 1-H-2 
629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, California 


Please send me your free color folder, “PLannine 
YOUR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA VACATION.” 


Name 


within sight of an ultra-modern shop- 
ping center? 

Where else in the world would you 
find a $5-billion market, desert, moun- 
tains, ocean, sunshine, winter race meets, 
plus the nation’s movie, radio and TV 


capital—all in one place? 


So let us send you our free color folder 
that gives full information on how to get 
the most out of a trip to Los Angeles 
County and all Southern California, 
Send the coupon below . . . today! 





ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA, LTD. This advertisement 
sponsored by Los Angeles County 





City 





Board of Supervisors for the citizens 
of Glendale, Hollywood, Inglewood, 
Long Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 


State 





Pomona, Santa Monica and 182 
other communities. 


PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 
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more feet per pound 
more finished parts per ton 
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THINSTEEL 


teeot waue 


turns into more dollars 
for you 


CMP Thinsteel is a genuine strip 
product with all the characteristics 
of superior accuracy to gauge, sur- 
face, finish and edge, which distin- 
guish it from other types of cold 
rolled products. 

You can sometimes buy cold rolled 
sheets slit to strip steel widths at 
a lower per-pound price than CMP 
Thinsteel—BUT, if you will total 
the steel weight you actually use 
for any given number of units, thus 
produced, determine the time re- 
quired to produce them, including 
down-time for jammed dies and die 
changes, and check the total num- 
ber of salable units which result, 
after allowing for rejects, we be- 
lieve a comparable check on an 
equal weight of CMP oo 
will show you worthwhile savin 
We shall be glad to arrange 
a competitive test to be run at 
your convenience. 


LOW CARBON 

SPRING STEEL 

ALLOY GRADES 
STAINLESS 


THINSTEEL 


the Cold Metal Products co. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
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Auto Apathy 
NEW YORK CITY -As one at- 


tempt to solve its complex traffic prob- 
lem, New York for some time has com- 
pletely banned all parking throughout 
much of the downtown business section 
during daytime hours. Cars parked in 
violation of this ordinance can be towed 
away and reclaimed only on payment 
of the parking fine plus towing charges. 
Only a few of the illegally parked cars 
get the drastic treatment, of course; 
most are merely ticketed. 

Nonetheless, nearly 6,000 cars were 
towed away from restricted parking 
areas last year. And, amazingly, better 
than 10% of them were never re- 
claimed. Once a month the city auc- 
tions off cars that have remained un- 
claimed for at least 30 days; on 
Monday of this week 37 such “aban- 
doned” autos went on the block. Most 
of them were in good shape (picture). 
Nobody has been able to figure out 
why the owners don’t bother to pick 
them up. 


Ford Steps Out 
CINCINNATI—Three years ago, 


Ford Motor Co. built an automatic- 
transmission plant—its first-on Red 
Bank Road here. Now the company’s 
need for automatic transmissions has 
increased to the point where these fa- 
cilities are no longer adequate. So last 
month Ford announced it had taken 
an option on land in suburban Syca- 
more Township, northeast of Cincin- 
nati, and would build another plant 
there for its automatic-transmission di- 
vision, 

The land in question is zoned for 
residence. The township immediately 
sect about getting it rezoned, with the 
support of several local civic groups. 
But some residents of the area set up a 


the Sycamore ‘Township 


new group, 
fought the re- 


Property Owners, and 
zoning vigorously. 
This week Ford announced it had 
canceled its plans to build in Svyca- 
more. The vehement ition had 
no bearing on this, said Ford; it was 
just that the company found available 
facilities clsewhere. Sycamore is in- 
clined to take that with a grain of salt. 


AEC Takes a New Tack 
OAK RIDGE, TENN. —In a long- 


awaited ruling, the Atomic Energy 
Commission has cleared the wav for the 
first privately built or privately owned 
housing in any of the government-built 
atomic towns. All property in these 
towns has always been owned by the 
government; workers could rent houses, 
but they weren’t allowed to buy them. 

Under the plan announced last week, 
AEC will lease suitable vacant land 
in residential areas cither to individual 
builders or developers. Dwellings built 
on such land may be rented 
just like ordinary dwellings. ‘Title to 
the land itself, however, with 


AEC. 


Not Enough Banks 
WICHITA — Boom have 


many unusual problems. Recent de 
velopments in Wichita have spotlighted 
a new one: shortage of banking facili- 
ties. 

Wichita has six banks. Five 
are in the crowded central 
district. The other is at the Union 
Stocykards; it caters primarily to farm- 
ers and stockmen. There are no 
banks at all in the suburbs or in the 
western one-third of the city, across the 
Arkansas River. 

This was not much of a problem in 
normal days. Evening bank hours and 
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mandatory for NLRB, as they now are. 
e¢ And require union-welfare-fund 
contracts to be filed with, and inspected 
by, the Labor Dept. before they can 
be put into effect. 
¢ The White House—Relations with 
Eisenhower pose no immediate prob- 
lems for AFL. It has Durkin in the 
Cabinet, more than CIO ever had while 
it was riding high under Roosevelt and 
Truman. 

For CIO, relations may be a real 

seropgy Eisenhower is not going to 
1ave a John Steelman in the White 
House. This means CIO may have to 
go through Durkin’s office to get to 
the White House—except for courtesy 
calls on the President, which CIO has 
yet to make. 
¢ Labor Dept.—Since the route to the 
White House is through the Labor 
Dept., CIO is concentrating on getting 
a respectable status there. Durkin and 
Under-Secretary Lloyd A, Mashburn, of 
Los Angeles (page 133), are both from 
AFL. This puts two strikes on CIO, 
but it isn’t walking back to the bench 
et. 
CIO top officers, who met with 
Durkin last week, feel they have as- 
surance that a CIO man will be named 
as one of the four assistant secretaries, 
and will have enough “status” and 
“responsibility” so that CIO can make 
its “unique contribution.” A Negro, 
George Weaver, assistant to CIO 
Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey, is 
under consideration by the CIO for 
the spot. 

CIO wants to make sure that its 
designate in the Labor Dept. will have 
a voice in policy making, particularly 
on advice given to Eisenhower. More 
significant, CIO wants him to be able 
to exert some influence on bureau chiefs 
and divisions administering wage-and- 
hour laws and on the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
¢ Other Plans—Here are some other 
initentions you can expect the two or- 
ganizations to carry out: 

¢ Both will come up with legis- 
lative recommendations to Congress on 
raising the minimum wage, improving 
social security benefits, federal aid to 
education and housing, fair employ- 
ment practices and, of course, Taft- 
Hartley. 

e AFL will consider, if not act on, 
the problem of racketeering among 
longshoremen of the New York water- 
front. 

e AFL and CIO will appoint com- 
mittces to meet near the end of Febru- 
ary on the question of reuniting their 
organizations. Meany and Reuther 
agreed to this over lunch in Washing- 
ton last week (picture, page 128). 
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It’s Federal Noark’ electric controls in 
Nassau County’s 
ultra-modern flisposal plant 


0 ; * i —_ 


te 

a 

ABOVE: General view of the electrical contro! 
room with Federal Noark switchboard and 
special generator control bench board. RIGHT: 
Nassau County’s new sewage treatment 
disposal plant... completely efficient ... thor- 
oughly immaculate. 


NASSAU COUNTY, NEW YORK, is one of the fastest-growing areas in 
America... and for several years authorities have been formulating plans 
for a completely modern sewage treatment and disposal system. This 
included a new plant which has recently been put into operation and 
exemplifies the last word in —_ Its economical dual-fuel engines 
burn either sewage gas or oil. Federal Noark equipment brings the 
advantages of centralized control of all electric power and light. 


Federal Noark switchboards and controls 
Federal Noark is a leading designer. and manufacturer of switchgear, 
control panels and benchboards...equipment which provides today’s 
most simple and effective method of electric circuit control. Much of this 
equipment is composed of standard units which are quickly and economi- 
cally assembled... and such standardization assures lowest installation 
costs and maximum flexibility for future changes and expansion. , 


Design leadership ... phenomenal growth 
By the introduction of a wide range of new designs, Federal Noark has 
in the last few years brought more improvements in electric contro! equip- 
ment than has all the rest of the industry combined. The demand for 
Federal products has required a constant increase of manufactur- 
ing facilities. ae there are seven big Federal plants ~.-<"~ 
strategically located across the country. si 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Main Office: 50 Paris Street, Newark 5, N, J. 


Plants at Newark, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y.; Hartford, Conn.; 
Cleveland, Ohio; St. Louis, Mo.; Dallas, Texas; Los Angeles, Calif. 





UNITY is the subject: Host Reuther (right) of CIO meets AFL’s Meany, as... 


Big Labor Eyes the Future 


AFL and CIO will both hold top policy meetings next 


week. The two organizations have similar problems—but 
their ideas differ widely. 


Never before has so much happened 
—in so short a time—affecting the func- 
tioning and aims of the country’s major 
labor organizations, the 71-year-old 
AFL and the New Deal-born CIO. 

Consider the last two months: 

¢ New Dealism came to a sudden 
end. 

¢ William Green and Philip Mur- 
ray died; aggressive George Meany and 
ambitious Walter Reuther replaced 
them as heads of AFL and CIO, 

¢ Martin Durkin of AFL was 
named Secretary of Labor—the first 
labor man in the President's Cabinet 
in more than 20 years. 
¢ Charting Courses—While this was 
going on, AFL and CIO made decisions 
almost on an interim basis. Next week 
top officials of both groups will gather 
for the first time since Meany and 
Reuther have had their feet on the 
ground. AIFL’s executive council will 
mect in Miami Beach, CIO’s executive 
board in Washington. The courses the 
two organizations will follow in the 
months ahead will be charted. 

You might expect AFL and CIO to 
have the same problems on relations 
with the new Administration; actually, 
the problems—although they cover the 
same subject matter—differ a lot. The 
two organizations have different kinds 


128 


of internal situations to cope with, and 
different problems in their relations 
with employers. 

¢ Controls—A big item on the agendas 
of both groups is this question: Should 
wage-price controls be killed? CIO, 
usually a strong supporter of controls 
over prices, says yes. Price controls, it 
says, aren’t working. 

AFL, usually against controls, wants 
wage-price restrictions continued, to 
keep defense costs down. 
¢ T-H Changes—Both AFL and CIO 
are reconciled to revision instead of 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley law. Of the 
two, AI’L is likely to take the more 
cooperative attitude. It is interested 
mainly in doing something about sec- 
tions of the law that restrict craft unions 
—the closed-shop ban, for instance, 
curbs on picketing and secondary boy- 
cotts, nal representation elections in 
the construction industry. 

CIO is more concerned about Taft- 
Hartley because the law has a heavy 
effect on unions in mass-production in- 
dustries. CIO will attack proposals to 
curb industrywide bargaining, or to 
tighten the law substantially. But it 
will abandon plans to sit tight on T-H 
amending, will offer some amendments 
of its own. 

One that CIO’s 45-man board will 


consider would tighten enforcement ot 
the non-Communist affidavit rule in 
T-H—and thus give a_ boc to CIO’s 
lagging drive against leftwing unions 
in electrical manufacturing and nonfer- 
rous industries. 

Reuther will propose a substitute for 
the 80-day national-emergency injunc- 
tion, distasteful to labor. Probably his 
suggestion will be a “cooling-off” period 
and fact-finding, but no injunction back- 
ing them up. 
¢ Taft’s Proposals—Mostly, CIO will 
go along with the 16 amendments in- 
troduced by Sen. Robert Taft this week, 
although CIO doesn’t consider them 
adequate. There was no big surpris¢ 
in Taft’s proposals. Most were in the 
batch of 28 that Taft pushed through 
the Senate in 1949, and deal with tech 
nical improvements in the law. The 
proposals would: 

e Enlarge the National Labor Re 
lations Board to seven members—not 
more than four from one political party 
(page 132). This would give Eisen 
hower a chance to add two conserva 
tives to the board 

¢ Permit union-shop contracts be 
fore work actually begins on a con 
struction project, and require building 
trades workers to join a union within 
seven days instead of 30 

e Allow “economic strikers” who 
have been replaced by an employer to 
vote in bargaining elections. ‘hey can’t 
now. Labor says this opens the wa 
for “union busting” pract 

¢ Require employer well a 
union leaders to sign non-Communist 
affidavits if they want to | '-H; let 
unions force discharge of members ex 
pelled as Communists wher 
union-shop contract; and simplify union 
registration requirement 

e Make the NLRB g: 
wholly independent of th¢ 
objects to this); permit hearing officer 
to make recommendations in election 
cases; let questions of whether inter 
state commerce is affected and the labor 
board has jurisdiction over a case, go di 
rectly to NLRB for quick decisions 
and establish an advisory commission 
to watch over NLRB’s administration 
of the law. 

e Give employers more “fre« 
speech” rights before bargaining ele: 
tions; and bar them from king off 
union fines and assessments along with 
ducs. 

e Kill the loss-of-seniorit 
for workers in wildcat strik 

e Ease the secondary-boycott sec 
tion of the law by letting workers refus¢ 
to work on goods transferred from struck 
plants, and by making secondary-bo 
cott injunctions optional instead of 
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GETTING ACQUAINTED with helicopter in high school, Buffalo students help in .. » 


Filling “Egg-Beater” Jobs 


STUDENTS who can tear down and re- 
assemble rotors find jobs at Bell. 
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Six years ago Bell Aircraft Corp. do- 
nated a $25,000 helicopter to Burgard 
Vocational High School in Buffalo, 
along with extra parts and maintenance 
manuals. The gift enabled the school 
to set up a rotary-wing aircraft course 
—intended, it was said then, to, acquaint 
Buffalo’s air-minded young men with 
a growing industry. 

Today, when skilled employees are 
hard to find everywhere (BW-—Jan.10 
'53,p124), Bell’s “egg-beater” gift to the 
school is paying big dividends. It is 
helping the company find workers who 
know ‘copters from the inside out. 

Over the last five years, Burgard’s 
Aviation & Engine course graduated 
425 students—of whom “several hun- 
dred” got jobs in the helicopter indus- 
try. Bell competitors got some, but 
Bell recruited most of them. Adult 
night classes in the popular course have 
turned out a good many more workers 
for Bell. 

Bell had something like that in mind 
when it made its first helicopter dona- 
tion and similar gifts in 1949 and 1950. 





, Time is your most costly, yet 
most easily wasted asset 

. Only 25 minutes a day wasted 
in lateness, errors or dawdling 
— costs at least $100.00 a 
year — about the price of the 
junior Stromberg time recorder. 


Send for your copy of “for every 
working minute” and 


keep your time with 


STROMBERG 
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‘STROMBERG 


cp giTIME CORPORATION 
| subsidiary of general time corp. 
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GEmewar 


(bbs) 107 LAFAYETTE ST. N.Y. 13, NY. 
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Klixon Protectors Keep Customers 
Satisfied, Say Motor Repair 
Shop Partners 


BOSTON, MASS.: Bernard M. Rosenberg 
and Kermit Pransky, partners, Park Arma- 
ture Company, get extra customer satisfaction 
by using KLIX 1N Protectors. 


“In our experience, any motor not protected 
against excessive temperature rise and current 
drain is subject to unnecessary failure. As the 
largest fractional motor repair shop in New 
England, with customers all over the count 
weve found KLIXON Protectors provi fe 
this protection, preventing the burnouts 
found so often in unprotected motors. 


The Klixon Protector il- 
lustrated keeps motors in 
electrical appliances and 
other motor-driven equip- 
ment from overheating and 
burning out, Look for 
equipment with Klixon- 
Protected motors for 
trouble-free motor 
operation. 


K SPENCER THERMOSTAT 


LIxON Div. of Metals & Controls Corp. 


2601 FOREST STREET 
— A (LEBORO, MASS. 
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Anti-Recession Contract 


A St. Louis local of AFL has signed a five-year agree- 
ment with Brown Shoe Co. Union and company agree it'll 
lend stability to the uncertain years ahead. 


St. Louis Local 688 of AFL’s team- 
sters’ union last weck answered a ques- 
tion that had bothered its employers 
for a long time: Where do we go next? 

Employers found a reply in a contract 
negotiated by the warehouse and dis- 
tribution workers’ local and Brown Shoe 
Co., Inc. This agreement lasts tor 
five years. It guarantees employees 2,000 
hours of work annually, provides for 
yearly raises and cost-of-living pay ad- 
justments, and requires the employer 
to contribute 7% of payroll for welfare 
benefits. 

These terms now become the local’s 
demands for 300 firms employing 7,000 
of its 10,000 members. 
¢ Significant?—Local 688’s new Brown 
Shoe contract has no direct importance 
outside St. Louis, but it’s significant 
nonetheless. Other unions are in about 
the same position Local 688 was in 
when it began bargaining plans. Thev, 
too, have good contracts, and an inter- 
est in stabilizing them. 

It’s likely that other unions will fol- 
low Local 688 in going after similar 
long-term contracts—if possible, with 
an annual-wage clause—hoping to cush- 
ion union members against the impact 
of a possible recession. 
¢ Annual Wage—The key to Local 
688’s “‘stabilization” contract is the an- 
nual-wage clause. This guarantees 425 
high-seniority employees of Brown Shoe 
40 hours of work a week for 50 weeks 
—including vacation periods—each year. 
Overtime, currently averaging nine 
hours a week, doesn’t count against 
guaranteed hours. The company wanted 
it counted, but the union balked. 

Brown Shoe now employs about 
475 workers, and has employed more. 
But the guarantee is limited to the 
senior 425—the smallest number on 
the payroll at any time during 1952 
¢ 45¢ In Raises—The new agreement 
also provides for 45¢ in hourly wage in- 
creases to be distributed over the next 
five years—including 74¢ retroactive to 
last Nov. 1 and another 124¢ due May 
1. Later increases will be 7¢ on May 1}, 
1954, and 6¢ on the same dafe in each 
of the three following years. 

A cost-of-living clause provides for 

uarterly adjustments in pay, based on 
> se of Labor Statistics figures. At 
the end of each contract year, on May 
1, the net c-of-l pay hike since the 
previous May becomes a part of basic 
pay; living-cost declines after that can’t 
drop wages under the May | figure. 
¢ Fringes—The Brown Shoe contract 


adds to Local 688’s fringes, while re- 
affirming such old ones as an employer 
contribution of 5% of gross payroll to 
the local’s comprehensive health-and- 
hospitalization program. 

Of the new fringes, the most striking 
is Brown Shoe’s agreement to pay 7% 
of payroll to the Unity Welfare Assn., 
Local 688’s newest project. (This 7% 
is in addition to the 5% for hospitaliza- 
tion.) The association, whollv con- 
trolled right now by the union, will 
provide members of the local with pen- 
sions, disability income, life and acci- 
dental-death insurance, and other wel- 
fare benefits. 

Another new fringe provides that 
the company will make up the differ- 
ence between workmen’s compensa 
tion and regular pay for any Local 688 
employee injured at work 
e Peace, Maybe—In presenting its de- 
mands, and offering a five-year con- 
tract, Local 688 stressed the advan 
tages for an employer—freedom from 
strikes over wages, and a chance to 
make long-range plans without worrying 
about recurring labor negotiations. 
These factors appealed to Brown Shoe, 
and contributed to friendly bargaining 

But the contract does not bar strikes. 
If a dispute arises over anything but 
wages, the local has the right to choose 
between arbitration or strike action. 

The pact also gives workers the right 
to refuse to handle “hot cargo’’—mer 
chandise produced by a_ strikebound 
firm—and to respect other union picket 
lines. Moreover, under terms of the 
contract, Brown Shoe may be required 
to pay regular wages to workers idle 
voluntarily because they won't cross 
picket lines. They're still guaranteed 
2,000 hours of work a year, and the 
idleness caused by the picket line isn’t 
counted off. 





The Pictures——Cover by Bob 
Isear. Bell Aircraft Corp.—131; 
Cal-Pictures—33; Sid Carson—43; 
H. R. Chyton—54; Dan Frank- 
forter, Fairchild Aircraft—154; 
Harris & Ewing—28 (It Int. 
News—29 (ctr.), 133; Bob Isear— 
30, 31, 104, 142, 143; Ed Nano 
—86, 87: Bernard Newman—122, 
123:;°New York University—110; 
United Press—29 (lt., rt.), 126; 
Wide World—28 (rt.), 128. 
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an election and no complicated issues 
are raised. 

The field examiner who conducts the 
preliminary investigation is kept on as 
hearing officer, wherever possible, if 
formal hearings are necessary. 

Telephone conferences between an 
examiner and his regional director to 
obtain consent to any proposed arrange- 
ments climinate waiting until an ex- 
aminer returns to the regional office. 
This saves travel time. 

Postponements in hearings are now 
granted only for good reason. Be- 
fore last March, postponements were 
granted as matter of course, often add- 
ing days or wecks to the length of a 
hearing. 





LABOR BRIEFS 


Under-Secretary Lloyd Mashburn, new 
No. 2 man in the Labor Dept., will 
deal mostly with administrative mat- 


ters—an assignment that Secretary of’ 


Labor Martin Durkin considers him 
particularly fitted for because of his 
record as California commissioner of 
labor (BW-—Jan.24'53,p142). Since 
Mashburn, as well as Durkin, has an 
AFL background, CIO is asking for a 
“responsible” appointment, too (page 
129). 
. 
Midwest labor shortages are “somewhat 
more acute than elsewhere across the 
nation,” the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago reports after a survey. Labor 
is now tight almost everywhere (BW— 
Jan.10°53,p124), but the bank says mid- 
western employers are having a particu- 
larly hard time filling employee needs. 
* 

“Utmost caution” is the watchword 
when linking wages to the government’s 
new cost-of-living index, AFL is warn- 
ing afhliated unions. ‘The Federation 
says the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ in 
dex revision “creates new problems,” 
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Smart Lawyer_te left Chicago an hour ago. In 
only two hours he will be in New York. By taking the airline 
he has saved himself at least 12 hours and much inconvenience, 
at no extra cost. 


What’s more, he knows that airline dependability is now so 
far advanced that winter weather is generally no more of a 
factor—and often even less of a factor—than in other types 
of transportation . . . . UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


East Hartford, Connecticut 





KENDALL MILLS... 


Solves tough handling problems 


CABLE CONVEYORS 
SPEED COTTON MILL'S DOUBLED CAPACITY 


Three Buschman “Universal” Cable Conveyors 
carry in-process cotton from one department to 
ther in Oakland Plant of Kendall Mills, sup- 
plier to Baver and Black, maker of famous Curity 
surgical gauze dressings. 

Buschman Cable Conveyors, over 2400 ft. in 
length, smoothly handle high production of this 
enlarged modern mill. Standard stock units, ease 
of installation, tower initial cost, lower maintenance 
cost and small power requirements plus time sav- 
ing and floor-space saving features are reasons 
why “Universal” is in greater demand than ever. 
Ideal for handling light and medium weight loads. 
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Speedup on Labor Cases 


NLRB seeks to reduce delays in handling unfair-prac- 
tice charges. Problem is rougher than that of elections, which 
have already been put on a faster-moving basis. 


Something is being done on a prob- 
lem that employers and unions have 
complained about for years: the long 
time it takes to have labor cases proc- 
essed by the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

NLRB General Counsel George J. 
Bott and his staff have begun a series 
of conferences to see how to shave the 
time lag in handling unfair-practice 
cases. Bott's staff recently piled up a 
real achievement along these lines in 
processing plant election cases. They 
hope to duplicate the feat on unfair 
practice Cases. 
¢ Congress, Too—Congress is ready to 
tackle the same problem, which has 
plagued NLRB since the days of the 
Wagner act. Sen. Robert A. Taft this 
week submitted 16 proposals for amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley act (page 
128). Three of these are aimed at 
speeding up case handling. 

One would create a 12-man advisors 
committee—six from management and 
six from labor, appointed by the Su- 
preme Court—to review NLRB pro 
cedures and advise the board on achiev- 
ing greater efficiency and speed. 

Another would add two members to 
NLRB, making it a seven-man_ board. 
This would lighten the individual case 
load considerably. 

And a third would allow an emplover 
who claims he is not in interstate com- 
merce, and thus not covered by Taft 
Hartley, to seck a decision on the point 
from the national board before unfair 
practice hearings begin on the regional 
level. In the past, some cases have 
gone through the long hearing stage 
only to be dismissed by the national 
board because interstate commerce was 
not involved. 
¢ Other Proposals—The problem also 
was reviewed recently by hack Barbash, 
former staff director of the Senate sub- 
committee on labor-management rela 
tions in the Democratic 82nd Congress 
(BW—Sep.6’52,p166). Most of Bar 
bash’s proposals, such as one suggesting 
the creation of a special circuit court 
to decide all appeals from NLRB or 
ders and a proposal for consolidation of 
the board members’ legal assistants 
into one pool, would require special 
legislation. 

Though Barbash’s study now stands 
as the work of a defunct committee 
staff of a Congressional minority, it 
probably will be examined when Con- 
gress begins hearings on Taft-Hartley 
amendments next month. 


¢Some Progress—The need for a 
remedy is glaring. At the end of De- 
cember, over 1,900 unfair-practice cases 
were pending investigation in NLRB 
regional offices. 

The board has made some progress 
toward faster decisions, despite its ter- 
ribly heavy case load. But it still takes 
well over a year from time of filing 
to get a board decision on most con 
tested unfair-practice charges. And 
then there is still the possibility. of 
years in federal court getting or fight- 
ing enforcement of an NLRB order. 
¢ Faster Elections—In trving to stream- 
line unfair-practice cases, Bott's staff 
has the encouragement of knowing how 
successful they were in speeding up 
elections. 

Last March all NLRB 
offices received suggestions from the 
general counsel’s office on ways to cut 
comers and get more output in proc- 
essing election petitions 

Here are the dramatic results since 
the new procedures were adopted 

eA hearing date in a contested 
election case can be set four days after 
a petition is filed by a union. A vear 
ago this step took an average of 41 
days. 

e Time consumed in ontested 
election case, from petition to clection, 
has been reduced from a_ year-ago 
average of 115 davs to 69 day 

e NLRB’s backlog of election cases 
pending in the preliminary stages of in 
vestigation has been reduced from 
1,400 to 350. 

All of this is a highly significant— 
and hopeful—development in the strug- 
gle to cut administrative delays in carry- 
ing out the labor law. Quicker board 
action on election cases that 
the period of election campaigning and 
employee unrest—often a period of de- 
creased working efficiency—is sharply 
cut. 

It means a greater NLRB case output 
for the same money: No new personnel 
was added to get the results. And 
NLRB claims that neither thorough- 
ness of investigations nor duc-process 
rights of the parties were sacrificed. 

e Short Cuts—These rather simple 
changes in routiné are largely responsi- 
ble for the speed-up: 

Field examiners now substitute a 
telephone conference, where possible, 
for a preliminary hearing. A couple 
of conversations by phone with an em- 
plover and union officials can settle all 
details, when the employer consents to 


regional 


mecans 
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THE HEWITT-ROBINS CAR SHAKEOUT 
is made in two models: Model 
GS, for plants unloading 15 cars 
or less daily, and Model HD for 
continuous, heavy-duty service. 





FINGERTIP ANSWER 


TO A 


One touch of a button... and a 70-ton 
hopper car empties itself in as little as 
90 seconds! 


One touch of a button .. . and even 
hard-packed loads come free, leaving the 
car “broom clean’’! 


For coal, stone, ore, grain—whatever 
bulk material you must unload—the 
Hewitt-Robins Car Shakeout is the 
modern answer. You save time, money 
and laber by reducing demurrage 
charges .. . by cutting unloading crews 
from as many as twelve to as few as two, 
even one. You end damage to cars, 
danger to workmen . . . make a tedious, 
expensive operation quick, simple, safe. 


HEWITT | 


ui 


70-TON PROBLEM 


Over four hundred million tons of 
free-flowing bulk materials have been 
moved ‘“‘down the hopper’’ by Hewitt 
Robins Car Shakeouts. 

Like so many other notable advances 
in bulk materials handling, the Car 
Shakeout is a Hewitt-Robins “‘first’’. 
The controlled vibration that makes it so 
efficient is an old story to us; we’ve put 
precisely controlled vibration to work 
in a long line of time-tested equipment 
for screening, sizing, feeding, conveying, 
grading, purifying, dewatering or other- 
wise processing everything from bits to 
boulders . . . from pumice to pyrites. 

If you have a screening problem .. . 


whatever it is... why not make it ours? 


Executive Offices: Stamford, Connecticut 


HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION: Belting, hose and other industrial rubber products 
ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION: Conveying, screening, sizing, processing and dewatering machinery 
ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION: Designing and constructing materials handling systems 


RESTFOAM DIVISION: 


Restfoam™ pillows and comfort-cushioning 


Hewitt-Robins is participating in the management and financing of Kentucky Synthetic Rubber Corporation 





and complains that the index still isn’t 
adequate—inasmuch as it doesn’t show 


“the effect of increased taxes on the 


G L A & 3 purchasing power of workers.” 
« 


A labor course to teach high-school 


" . has improved students the aims of unions, and what 


they do for workers, is sought by the 


working conditions" Portland (Ore.) Central Labor Council 
(AFL). It told the local school board 


that such a course would counteract 
criticism of labor as ‘“‘a menace to the 
country.” 


Employer Guilty... 


. . . Of discrimination as 
guards—not on his payroll— 
lose jobs after union com- 
plaint, NLRB rules. 


An employer can be held guilty of 
discriminating against an “employee” 
for nonmembership in a union even if 
the employce isn’t on the employer's 

: payroll, the National Labor Relations 
Miller Motor Co., Melrose Park, lilinois. John S. Cromelin, Architect, Hamilton Glass Co., Glaziers. Board decided last week. 


The case is an unusual one. In 195] 


Manufacturer of Air and Hydraulic the AFL hodcarriers’ union complained 
Equipment Selects COOLITE GLASS by to Austin Co., a construction firm, 


about the company’s use of Pinkerton 
Mississippi to Cut Raw Sun Glare and Heat Detective Agency guards on a Los An- 


az geles building project. The union said 
Modern management knows that workers who see better, pro the Pinkertons “did not belong to the 


duce better .-.and this testimonial from a user of Coolite, the Heat right union.” Wanting to avoid trouble, 
Absorbing, Glare Reducing Glass by Mississippi, highlights the im- the company canceled its contract with 
portance of “visioneering” in a modern plant. Coolite traps and Pinkerton—once bitterly opposed as 
absorbs much of the sun's heat—helps keep interiors comfortably antilabor by unions. — 

cool. Coolite also filters out annoying glare, floods work areas ¢ Lost Jobs—Pinkerton’s three guards 
with pleasantly tinted, filtered light that cuts costly eye fatigue. on the Austin site went to NLRB with 


Conditioned, natural illumination helps reduce operating costs— unfair-labor-practice charges. They com- 


and Coolite is easy to maintain, eliminates need for painting or plained that they had lost their jobs as 
a result of Austin’s discrimination 


makeshift blinds. against them—a violation of the Taft- 
Hartley law. Austin told NLRB it 
couldn’t have violated 'T-H; the men 
weren't its employees. 

First the trial examiner and then 
NLRB itself said that it didn’t matter 
for whom they had worked. In its de- 
SEE HOW COOLITE CAN SAVE Send for free Coolite cision, the board held that 'T-I1 forbids 


MONEY FOR YOU Catalog, ‘’Coolite Heat POOLE eta vor : ‘ 
on ; bbestiite aad Glare Be ees against anyone, in em- 
If you are modernizing existing facilities or con- ducing Glass.” Samples ployment, because of union status; this 


structing new ones, include Coolite Glass in your on request. applies even where there is no direct 
plans. The cool, blue-green color of this heat ab- employer-employee relationship, NLRB 
sorbing, glare reducing glass adds a modern added. 

note to any exterior. Coolite’s filtered light can Austin controlled the guards’ oppor- 
provide increased efficiency and economy, boost tunity to work on jobs to which they 
employee morale and reduce rejects, See your were assigned by Pinkerton, NLRB ex- 
Mississippi Glass distributor today. plained. Since the company exercised 
its control to encourage union mem- 
bership, it violated T-H, the board de- 


MISSISSIPP cided. 
; e Precedent—Just how far NLRB will 
¢ G M P A N Y go in iabine this ileialdli n of CH 


88 ANGELICA ST. SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. precedent remains to be seen 
Coercion of any emplovec no matter 


by whom he is employed—might then 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS! become, per se, an unfair labor practice. 


Specify Mississippi Glass to your architect, builder or contractor. 
Available in a wide variety of patterns and surface finishes, all 
scientifically designed to distribute light to best advantage. 
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A MILLION TONS A YEAR... 


That’s America’s production of nails . . . in an almost endless variety of types and sizes. 


Today, a nail machine makes hundreds of accurately pointed and headed nails per minute . . . 
more than a week’s production for a Colonial family in the days when crude iron nails were 
hammered out by hand. 


WHAT MADE IT POSSIBLE?... 


Modern metallurgy and manufacturing techniques are responsible for America’s tremendous 
yearly production of nails. Today’s steel nails are far tougher and more economical than their 
Colonial counterpart. New functional designs and special finishes have been created . . . other 
metals put to use. And, research now promises nails with even greater holding power. 


AMERICA WORKS THAT WAY... 


Progress and growth demand a ceaseless search for new ways to improve product quality . . . to 
extend utility . . . to increase output . . . to lower costs. That is why management relies on 

the constant flow of information available through America’s all-seeing, all-hearing and 
reporting Inter-Communications System. 


THE AMERICAN INTER-COM SYSTEM... 


Complete communication is the function, the unique contribution of the American business 
press ... a great group of specially edited magazines devoted to the specialized work areas of 
men who want to manage better, design better, manufacture better, research better, 

sell better, buy better. 


COMMUNICATION IS OUR BUSINESS... 


The McGraw-Hill publications are a part of this American Inter-Communications System. 


As publishers, we know the consuming insistence of editors on analyzing, interpreting and 
reporting worthwhile ideas. We know that businessmen, in order to keep abreast of their jobs, 
subscribe to—pay for— McGraw-Hill magazines edited for their specific business interests. 


And, as publishers, we make the advertising pages of our magazines available to advertisers for 
featuring the products and services they offer in the interest of increased efficiency and lower 
production costs... 


... for the editorial pages tell “how”’ and the advertising pages tell “‘with what.” 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


ah 
rh 
GD —320 West 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. & M-GRAW HILL ys 
SEP OR BUSINESS 


SZ 
HEADQUARTERS BUSINESS in FORMATION U 
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Social security benefits may seem like no great shakes to most execu- 

tives. But there’s more than one way of looking at them: 

¢ To assure yourself and your wife the same retirement income that 
you could get under social security, you’d have to lay out about $25,000, if 
you were to buy a joint life and survivorship annuity at age 65. 

¢ To pay a wife and two dependent children what social security could 
pay them for 15 years, if you die before retirement, you’d need about 
$26,000 in iife insurance. 

*To match every $1,000 of social security income, which is nontaxable, 
you'd have to get about $1,430 of taxable income, assuming that it fell in 


the 30% tax bracket. 
- 


Social security is actually two things, although a lot of people think 
of it only as an old-age plan. It is: a retirement benefit, when you reach 65 
and quit your job; an insurance benefit, payable to your survivors if you die. 

Most executives are covered right now for the insurance benefits. And 
the vast majority of them will be eligible for the retirement benefits. 


The type of benefits you’re entitled to under social security depends 
on how long you’ve worked in jobs covered by the social security law. You 
can be either: (1) fully insured, which means you’re eligible for both retire- 
ment and survivor benefits; (2) currently insured, which means you're 
covered only for survivor benefits; or (3) not insured at all. 

: * 

Here's how to tell your status: 

You’re fully insured if you’ve had 40 quarters (three-month periods) 
of covered employment since Jan. 1, 1937. Or you will be fully insured if, 
on the date you die or retire, your total number of quarters in covered 
employment equals half the number of quarters since Jan. 1, 1951. Quarters 
don’t have to run together to be counted. 

You’re currently insured if you have six quarters of coverage out of 
the last 13 quarters. 

You're not insured at all if you don’t have six quarters of coverage. 

e 

Exactly how much can you expect to get from social security? 

The precise amount depends on your average monthly earnings. To 
that, you apply a formula to arrive at your “basic benefit.” The amounts 
paid to you and your family are always a percentage of that basic benefit. 


The basic benefit for most executives is $85. That’s because the maxi- 
mum wage that can be counted in arriving at the benefit is $300 a month. 

If you are fully insured, you can expect $85 a month when you retire 
at age 65. When your wife passes 65, she will get another $42.50, for a 
total of $127.50. (A widow gets $63.80 a month if she is 65 or over and 
doesn’t remarry.) 

e 

Suppose you die before retirement? Your wife and children will both 
draw survivor benefits. 

For a widow and two children, the total will come to $168.75 a month 
as long as the children are under 18 and unmarried. (Once they’re 18, a 
widow draws nothing until she reaches 65; the benefit is a “mother’s bene- 
fit,” not a wife’s.) At death there’s also a lump sum payment to your widow 
amounting to three times your basic benefit, or $255. 





IS ONE OF 
OUR VITAL 





When you place an order for alloy steel 
plates with Claymont you get 

the benefit of close-knit, coordinated 
teamwork that assures painstaking 
supervision on every order, large or small. 


Right down the line, starting with our 
front office, your order gets personalized 
attention from our engineers, metallurgists, 
laboratory analysts, and skilled workers 
who make your steel and roll your plates. 


You'll find it’s good business to entrust 
your specialized needs in alloy steel plates 
to Claymont. That way, you’re always 
sure of plates that are truly tailored 

to your individual requirements. 


Write or call Claymont Steel Products 
Department, Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Division, Claymont, Delaware. 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON C/RPORATION © Denver, Coloredo 
* THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTA CORPORATION + Oakland, California 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION © Atlanta * Boston * Buffalo * Chicago * Detroit * New York © Philadelphia 


PRODUCTS OF WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION i 
THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION {KY 

















Smart wife! No drafts, no chilly floors, no cold spots in her 
new home. Smart husband, too! He made sure they got Chase 
Copper Tube Radiant Heating. 

Like a giant radiator hidden in the floor or ceiling, Chase 
Copper Tube heats every room evenly from top to bottom. No 
worry about leaks because Chase Copper Tube and Solder- 


joint Fittings resist corrosion. They last for years and can’t S ( > 
clog with rust. : on : KR 


The Nation's Headquarters for 


Ask ycur architect, builder or heating contractor about Chase 
Copper Tube and Fittings for radiant heating. They are avail- « BRASS & COPPER 


Subsidiary of 


able across the nation through recognized Chase plumbing 
KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 


and heating wholesalers. 


COPPER CO., WATERBURY 20, CONN.. Warehouses and Sales Offices st:— Albenyt Atienta Baltimore Boston Chicago Cincinnsti Clevelend Dalles Denver? Detroit Houston?  indionapalis 
los Angeles Milwaukes Minneapolis Newark New Orieans New York Philadsiphie Pittsburgh Providence Mochestw? Si. lowis Sanfrancisco Seattle Weterbury (foster office only 
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BUSINESS WEEK The main catch to social security is this: No one can receive benefits 

for any month in which he earns more than $75 in covered employment. 
JANUARY 31, 1953 And since Congress amended the social security law, almost every kind of 
job is “covered employment.” 

That means that a mother would lose her benefits (although there 
would still be payments to the children) if she took almost any job. And 
you couldn't keep working after 65 without sacrificing your benefits—even 
though you’ve paid the tax to get them. 

There are already several bills in the new Congress to change this. 
Some would raise the earnings limit from $75 to $100; at least one would 
do away with the limit altogether. (There are also bills to lower the retire- 
ment age and to allow self-employed people to elect whether they want 
social security coverage. There’s no choice now; coverage is compulsory.) 


a 
Note last week’s statement by the National Better Business Bureau 
on soil conditioners (page 43). These are the synthetic resins introduced 
commercially last year to treat “problem” soils—mainly compacted clays. 


The bureau points out that the conditioners themselves have no ferti- 
lizing effect, though they do make it possible to get better results from 
fertilizers. And it stresses that they can’t do much in sandy soils, in muck, 
in high organic soils, or in soils that are already in good shape. 

Some of the claims for condit'oners have been questionable, the 
bureau thinks. “In view of the many variables in the conditions of use... . 
the limited use experience with such products and the still unknown factors 
concerning them,” it wants advertisers to stick to proved facts. 


If you own stock in a corporation, you may open your mail one of 
these mornings to find a stock-purchase right. Several companies have 
authorized them in the past couple of weeks. 

One question that may come up: Just what is a right, and how does it 
differ from a warrant? 

A right is a privilege granted stockholders to buy new securities being 
sold by the issuer, usually at below-market price. The privilege is normally 
for a set length of time, often only a few days. You can either exercise 
the right yourself or sell it; most rights are traded on exchanges. 


A warrant is often—though not always—attached to a bond. It gives 
the owner the privilege of buying a certain security, usually common stock, 
at a certain price within a certain period. The time limit is longer than for 
a right; it may run to five or 10 years. And unlike a right, the value of 
most warrants is mainly potential, hinging on appreciation of the stock. 
Most warrants are traded on stock exchanges. 


a 


Don’t be too alarmed by reports of influenza epidemics. U.S. medicine 
has come a long way since the pandemics of 1918-19 and 1928-29. 

Influenza is caused by one of several different strains of virus. You 
run a fever, have aches in your limbs and back, perhaps some cold 
symptoms. The acute stage lasts from one to five days, with the big 
danger being pneumonia complications. 

Two of the influenza viruses now have been identified, and vaccines 
developed. And the big strides against pneumonia—the discoveries of the 

PAGE 140 antibiotic drugs—have whittled down the death rate tremendously. 
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“They're the nuts 
for flush fastening” 


They're United -Carr’s pallet 
TEENUTS, for heavy warehouse 
and stevedore pallets. They’re 
tightened with a _ hollow-ended 
Allen wrench which allows over- 
long bolts to protrude from the 
thread section into the driving sec- 
tion. This ensures flush fastening 
regardless of variations in deck 
board and stringer thickness. These 
DELIVERY Ten minutes after his passengers arrive, Wood lands them beside their TE ENUTS have a spec ial, vibra- 

Convair liner. He handles their baggage, sees them to the plane. tion - proof self-locking feature 
With TEENUTS in over 600 
e e ee Ser and sizes...and 
: ‘ thousands of other specialized 
in Air Travel (Story continues on Pp. 146) ehenaes and aliled devines. nited- 
Carr helps speed assembly and im- 
prove product performance for the 
nation’s leading manufacturers... 
in the woodworking field, and in 
the automotive, electronics, avia- 
tion, and appliance industries, too. 
If you have a fastening problem 
that requires volume production 
facilities, check first with United- 
Carr— FIRST IN FASTENERS 
Before bidding on government contracts 
requiring snap fasteners or special 


fastening devices, consult your nearest 
United-Carr field engineer 


UNITED-CARR 


United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge 42, Mass, 


MAKERS OF FASTENERS 





... work hard yourself... » +» promote all the time” 
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LOCATIONS 


BUILDING 
DESIGN 


SUPERVISION 


REPORTS = 
APPRAISALS 


LOCKWOOD GREENE 


10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA « NEW YORK 20,N.Y 


BOSTON 9, MASS SPARTANBURG, § ¢ 


clues -------------- 


the classified advertising of the world of 
business management. For information write, 
wire or phone BUSINESS WEEK. 


FOR THE BUSINESSMAN 
WHO SHAVES ELECTRICALLY 


A smoother shove in 


half the time witht 


SHAVEX 


imcreases power 
and efficiency of your 


shaver up to 60 


No matter what make electric shaver 
you use, or how tough your beard — 
you'll get a better shave with Shavex 
added. Converts ordinary household 
AC current to smoother, stronger DC 
for faster, closer shaves 





Simply plug it into wall 
socket, attach shaver — and 
shave! The first of many 
luxury shaves to come — 

or your money back. 


Approved by Bing 
Crosby Research Inst. 


r 

! you, order direct and send dealer's name. 

| SHAVEX CO., Dept. BW, Box 2811, Hollywood 28, Col, 

| Please send SHAVEX ot $5.95. Check or 
money-order enclosed. Add soles tax in California, 

! Nome 

| Address 

| City 

' 


Dealer's Name 
——_—_—_—— ori —- 
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ORDER At his Newport airfield, Bob Wood gets a telephoned order for air taxi 
service to Providence. His Beech Bonanza (background) is ready to go. 


Taxi Plane: Missing Link 


“You can make money.. . ... if you watch costs . 
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From this chart one fact stands out clearly. 
It is that since 1929 our national wealth has 
not been increasing as steadily as it did during 
earlier periods. Indeed, in 1946 our total na- 
tional wealth was actually less than it was in 
1929. Only in the last six years have we been 
able to make any consistent additions. 


Even these gains are less impressive when 
the growth in our population is taken into ac- 
count, as illustrated by the following chart. 
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' This chart makes it clear that when the 
nation’s wealth is divided by the population, 
we are slightly worse off per person today 
than we were in 1929. This is the case in spite 
of the large additions to our national wealth 
since 1946. 


Depression and war are the two principal 
reasons we have made no progress in increas- 
ing our wealth per person since the 1920s. The 
depression brought mass unemployment and 
greatly reduced production which ruled out 
any increase in wealth. During World War II 
and again during the post-Korean mobilization 
program, U.S. production has reached new 
peaks. But a considerable portion of this rec- 
ord breaking output has been in the form of 
military equipment, which is not included in 
an accounting of national wealth. Consequent- 
ly, we have been unable to regain the level of 
wealth per person which we had in 1929. 

















A Brake of Prosperity 


What does this failure to raise our wealth 
per person mean? It means that we have fewer 
resources with which to create income for each 
individual. It means that we have made no 
progress in the crucial task of assuring future 
increases in prosperity. 


As the second editorial in this series demon- 
strated, we have gone so far in equalizing in- 
dividual incomes that “the possibilities of in- 
creasing the income of the rest of the people 
by ‘soaking the rich’ have largely disap- 
peared.” From now on the only promising way 
to increase our individual incomes is to in- 
crease our national earning power. 


During the past four years this nation has 
enjoyed about $1 of income after taxes for 
every $3.60 of national wealth. This is a low 
wealth-income ratio. Prior to World War II 
there were long periods when the ratio was 
$5 of national wealth to each $1 of national 
income. The experts in this field are by no 
means certain that we will not again approach 
this higher ratio. 


But let us assume that the present ratio 
continues for some years. If by 1960—seven 
years from now—the income of the average 
American is to be increased from about 
$1500, where it stands at present, to $2000, 
we must add about $300 billion to the nation- 
al wealth. 


Because we have made large additions to 
our productive equipment in recent years, 
fears are frequently expressed that we shall 
soon be plagued by an excess of such equip- 
ment. But the facts about our national wealth 
do not support this conclusion. They indicate 
that we still have ahead of us a tremendous 
job of increasing our resources if the Ameri- 
can standard of living is again to resume the 
steady climb which was interrupted by de- 
pression and war. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 








A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


INDUSTRYe ONE OF A 


SERIES 


PROSPERITY IN THE USA: 
How Wealthy Are We? 


Again, how prosperous are the people of the 
United States? 


This is the third of a series of messages de- 
voted to this crucially important and much- 
debated question. The first two messages dealt 
with what has been happening to our national 
income, both in terms of its growth and how 
it is divided among individuals. 

This third message deals with what has been 
happening to the resources — factories, farms, 
mines, and equipment of all kinds—out of 
which income is created. It deals with what 
economists call our wealth. 


It is possible for a nation to enjoy apparent 
prosperity for a time by rapidly exhausting its 
resources. But to sustain prosperity over the 
long pull a nation must see that its wealth is 
not dissipated. Hence what is happening to our 
wealth now is a harbinger of what is going to 
happen to our prosperity later on. 


How Wealth is Measured 


It is often asserted that the most vital ele- 
ment in a nation’s wealth is its people. There 
is a lot in this idea. For example, the full value 
of a country’s hospital and surgical equipment 
depends on its physicians and their skill in 
handling the equipment. 


However, no one has ever devised a satis- 


factory way to put a value on human beings. 
So people are omitted from calculations of 
national wealth. So, too, is military equipment. 
It is regarded as basically destructive and 
hence not a real addition to wealth. Otherwise, 
the wealth of a nation is calculated in terms of 
the dollar value of its physical resources. 


The following chart shows the wealth of 
the U.S.A. at various intervals during the 
past 50 years. For the period through 1948 
the figures come from a pioneering study pre- 
pared by Raymond Goldsmith and published 
by the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, which is widely regarded as the fore- 
most organization in its field. The figures 
since 1948 were estimated by the McGraw 
Hill Department of Economics. To remove 
the effect of price changes, all of the wealth 
figures are calculated in 1929 prices. 
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We can learn from bankrupt Micawber 


ae Y advice, Copperfield, you know. Annual 

income twenty pounds, annual expendi- 
ture nineteen-nineteen-six, result happiness. An- 
nual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure 
twenty-ought-six, result misery. The blossom is 
blighted, the leaf is withered—in short you are 
forever floored. As I am!” 

This is probably the most famous financial 
counsel in all English literature, offered a hun- 
dred years ago by Charles Dickens’ character the 
bankrupt Micawber to the hero David Copper- 
field. As advice it is just as good in 1953 as it was 
in 1849, and just as sound for a nation as for an 
individual. 

In 17 of the last 20 years, Uncle Sam has fol- 
lowed Micawber’s practice, not his advice. Our 


The Youngstown 
General Offices -- Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--SO0O Fifth Avenue, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


national balance sheet has been, figuratively, 
“annual income twenty pounds, annual expendi- 
ture twenty-ought-six”. Ahead of us as a nation, 
if we continue this irresponsible policy, is Micaw- 
ber’s dire predicament, “blossom blighted, leaf 
withered—forever floored”’. 

There is no sane reason why the world’s richest 
nation should continue to live the financial life 
of a profligate bankrupt. It is time now to set our 
house in order. The program called for is simple: 
(1) Eliminate waste and extravagance in govern- 
ment spending; (2) Balance the Federal budget; 
(3) Control the national debt and reduce taxes. 

By such positive action we can protect future 
happiness—and prevent misery—for ourselves, 
our children and our children’s children. 


Sheet and Tube Company 


RAILROAD TRACK SPIKES - CONDUIT - HOT AND COLD FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY BARS - PIPE AND 
TUBULAR PRODUCTS - WIRE - ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE - COKE TIN PLATE - RODS - SHEETS - PLATES, 





IN THE SCALE ON 
YOUR DISHES? 

S oneeieeemniammaliaddaeile 

Not if KELITE NO. 27A is your 








REG. U.S PAT. OFF. 


1250 WORTH MAIN STREET + LOS ANGELES 12, CALIFORNIA 


machine dishwashing compound! 

It’s the tiny traces of scale on dishes, 
glasses and silverware that harbor this 
fanciful character and his relatives. 
But remarkable KELITE NO. 27A 
not only gets dishes sterile-clean— 
removing all soils, including 
lipstick—it stops scale formation 

by sequestering the calcium and 
magnesium salts found in most water. 
Use KELITE NO. 27A in your 
dishwashing machine—end scale 
deposits once and for all—and have 
the comforting knowledge that 

your dishes are truly sterile-clean. 


TODAY! write for your 
free copy of Bulletin 119 with 
all the facts about this ad- 
vanced dishwashing compound 


Service Offices in 99 Principal American Cities, Canada, Mexico and 16 Countries Abroad 





(TUNGSTEN CaRsioE) 


THE WORLD'S HARDEST METAL 


Many times more durable than steel, it adds 
years of life to the wearing edges of tools, 
dies, machinery and equipment. 


Hard as a diamond and almost indestructible, 
it triples output per man and per machine. 


New heavy-metal alloy (17.5 specific gravity) 
has proven best for atomic radiation screening 
and for applications requiring maximum weight 


in minimum space, 


Write for Catalog 52-G 


METAL CARBIDES CORPORATION 


YOUNGSTOWN 7, OHIO 


SINTERED 
CARBIDES 


WOT PRESSED 
J CARBIDES 





”. . . the scheduled airlines 
have decided to play ball 
with the air taxi operators 


AIR TAXI starts on p. 142 


Suppose you're on a business trip 
from New York to Newport, R. I 
You're in a hurry, so you fly. An air- 
liner takes you from LaGuardia to 
Providence in less than an hour. Now 
vou have to get from Providence airport 
to Newport: 18 mi. as the crow flies, 35 
mi. by the highway route up around 
the head of Narragansett Bay 

You can go by land: airport limousine 
to downtown Providence, walk to a bus 
station, bus to Newport. ‘This takes 
upward of 24 hr., costs about $3.75 in 
fares, one way. 

Or you can go by air: Bob Wood's air 
taxi (pictures, page 142). Island-hop 
ping straight down Narragansett Bay 
takes the plane only 10 min. You land 
just 2 mi. from the center of Newport. 
Fare is $6.75 if you're the only pas- 
senger, $5.05 if there’s someone else 
aboard. 
¢ Worth the Money—The time-saving 
by air taxi means you can put im a 
full business day in Newport. You can 
leave LaGuardia at 9:10 a.m., keep a 
10:30 appointment in Newport, check 
in at Wood's air park at 5:15 p.m., and 
be back at LaGuardia by around 6:30 
Without air taxi you don’t arrive in 
Newport till 12:30 p.m. and must leave 
around 3 p.m. to get the same plane 
back, or else reach LaGuardia airport 
correspondingly later. 

With that kind of gain in working 
time on a trip, your company treasurer 
isn’t going to boggle at air taxi fares on 
your expense account. Nationally, busi 
nessmen—even those who aren’t riding 
on expense accounts—are the most fre- 
quent users of air taxis; resort and holi 
day travelers rank next. 

Bob Wood gets both classes on his 
Providence-Newport run. One month 
last summer he flew 243 passengers 
to and from Providence; he averaged 
more than five a day all year round. 
Wood says the extra cost doesn’t limit 
patronage. It’s more a problem of let- 
ting people know about the service. 
¢ Airlines Applaud—In this promotion 
job, the air taxi operators are now get 
ting help from a once-hostile source: 
the scheduled airlines. 

Within the past two years, the air- 
lines have decided to play ball with the 
taxis. They have found that many off 
route cities have the same travel prob- 
lem as Newport, that they're losing 
customers for short flights (under 250 
mi. or even 500 mi.) when it takes 
longer to get to and from airports than 
to fy from city to city. Air taxis provide 
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THE MAN WHO LEARNED TO CARE FOR 60 WOMEN 








*NEW 44. 
a are 60 women in Frisby’s life. PROFITABLY, Sarein oon res HOW TO 
. Y WOMEN 


(Sixty-one, if you count his wife! ) 
He cares for them in splendid fashion, Vital, valuable information regarding saf 
. 3 . " m « : 
Which, let us add, involves no passion! — of women is now available to pa ao eee employ 
ensive fr " . “Cutives in the ' 
ee book, “Women in Industry,” —e 


He chooses their clothes, their hats, their shoes, Mase cond 
Something most women would greet with boos! ~i ie pe of the carefully-detailed chapters: Wome, 
Why do they like ‘em—why do they warem? Standards te pe 4 m  aeseeath and at Home; Recommen ie / 
Who are these girls in Frisby’s harem? ment; Specia’ Nabllines “ate of Women; Selection and Place 

‘ ; : and Equipment 7 we 
They're employees. They work and toil a ry Safety for Women; The ine da ee wag " ‘eploym nt 
And he protects the woiking goil. B ant Medical Program, eevee ae 

With safer jobs and safer dress,* Wet at once. Our supply is limi 
’ “ , y is limited, F . 

Safety's something he knows bess! Bh in Industry,” write today jie + ae 
(Poetic license No. 3658) : Bc ility Insurance Co., Dept. B-92 142 erican Mutual 

ston 16, Massachusetts, : Berkeley Street 


AMERICAN MUTUAL (ity yr 


Service from salaried representatives in 78 offices! 
Savings from regular substantial dividends! 


Group Accident and Health-Hospitalization ....Workmen’s Compensation .... Automobile .... All Forms Liability Insurance 








COPYFLEX Saves 


Largest Toy Distributor 
housands of Dollars 


“ENGINEERED PAPERWORK” 
GREATLY SPEEDS ORDER-INVOICING 


In processing 1200 orders a 
day from a line of over 5000 dif- 
ferent items, this leading toy dis- 
tributor* formerly employed 
twelve clerks two shifts a day, in ad- 
dition to his regular billing staff. 
And he still fell behind — invoices 
were two and even three weeks late! 

Then Bruning engineered his 
paperwork into a Copyflex Order- 
Invoice System. Now error-proof 
invoices are made in a matter of 
seconds. Even peak loads are 
handled with no backlog to carry 
over to the next day and he saves 
thousands of dollars a year. 


Speeds All Your Paperwork 

Whatever your business or office 
system — billing, accounting, gen- 
eral copying, production control, 
daily reports, etc. —Copyflex stops 
errors, saves time, cuts costs. For 
money-saving story, send coupon. 


*Name on request 


BRUNING 


Today 5 Paperwork Engineered 
with Jet-Age Speed 








COPYFLEX 14 gives you direct, 
diazotype copies from ordinary 
translucent paper originals at only 
a@ 2c per sq. ft. cost; also copies 
opaque originals, using Bruning’s 
exclusive Reflex Film. 

With Copyflex, you need no skilled 
operators, stencils, messy inks, ex- 
haust ducts or dark room. 


CHARLES BRUNING CO., INC. 
Dept. M 13 Teterboro, N. J. 


C) Send me free booklet on COPYFLEX 14 
() Show me COPYFLEX in action (no obligation). 


Title 


Zone State 
Offices in Principal Cities 








a flexible type of feeder service at no 
cost to the airlines. 


I. Industry Cooperation 


Two years ago the airlines encour- 
aged the taxi operators to form the Na- 
tional Air Taxi Conference, which now 
has 82 members. The Air ‘l'raffic Con- 
ference (all the domestic airlines) then 
signed a reciprocity agreement with the 
taxi group. 

Under this pact the airlines promote 
the taxi service, accept deposits and 
make arrangements for air taxi connec- 
tions, list details of taxi service in their 
monthly Official Airline Guide. The 
taxi operators handle reservations for 
airline flights, carry baggage and air 
freight, maintain waiting rooins. 
¢ Change of Heart—Only in the past 
six months have the airlines done much 
to promote the air taxi, through counter 
displays and folders in plane seat kits. 
Promotion has been spotty, too; some 
airline ticket clerks are still slow to 
look up taxi service and tell the cus- 
tomers about it. But airlines that have 
pushed the service most are happy 
about it—Northeast Airlines estimates it 
gained 2,000 passengers last summer di- 
rectly from air taxi promotion 

Airlines’ recognition of air taxi is it- 
self a big change of heart. For years 
they looked askance at the little fellows. 

“There was a good deal of justice in 
their attitude,” says Frederic S. ‘Tobey 
of Wiggins Airways, a vice-president of 
the Air Taxi Conference. “Ihe sched- 
uled airlines themselves were born out 
of the very tangle of bailing wire and 
loose bolts which they had grown to 
scom. 

“They had struggled for years to get 
the confidence of their passengers. So 
why encourage the pampered and de- 
licately nurtured customer to expose 
himself to the seamier side of flying? 
Besides, who knew what insurance these 
little fellows carried? How carefully 
did they service their ships? 

The Air Taxi Conference cures these 
qualms by policing its members on pub 
lic liability insurance (at least $40,000 
per passenger) and keeping up higher 
ak Na of maintenance and operation 
than the law requires. 

Airlines are also reassured by the 
safety record of the taxis. In the two- 
year history of the Air Taxi Conference, 
no passenger has been even injured. 


ll. Airman-Businessman 


Robert F. Wood, 33-year-old owner 
of the Newport Air Park, is typical oi 
Air Taxi Conference members. He’: 
an Air Force war veteran (as a majo1 
and squadron leader, he tested fighters 
and fighter-bombers under combat con- 
ditions in Britain and Franc He 
started business with wartime savings 
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VERSATILE SILICONES MAKE 
GOOD TRAVELING COMPANIONS 


Amazing properties of latest General Electric silicones 
help keep things moving in the transportation industry 


Where the scorching desert sun transforms automotive finishes into 
virtual “hot plates,” G-E silicones in waxes and polishes protect 
the life and color of the paint. These, and other, G-E silicone prod- 
ucts maintain their properties despite extreme heat or cold. 

In all areas of the transportation field, automotive, aviation, rail- 
road, and marine—and in many other industries—G-E silicone 
rubber, silicone fluids, and silicone resins have proven indispen- 
sable for many applications. 

These are just some of the products of G-E chemical research— 
research that serves all industry. Just mail the coupon for .a copy 
of “The Silicone Story”; or for more details on any G-E chemical 
development, write: General Electric Company, Chemical Division, 
Section 300-1A, Pittsfield, Mass. 

PLASTICS COMPOUNDS AID RESINS * SILICONES 


INSULATING MATERIALS * COATING RESINS 
PLASTICS LAMINATING, MOLDING AND EXTRUDING 


GENERAL 


HELL ON ICE—- G-E 
metal tubing which carries hot air to de-icing systems in 
the F-86 Sabre Jet. High heat-resistance of G-E silicone 
rubber (to 500 F) provides a safety factor particularly 
important to aircraft. This rubber also resists extreme 
cold (—85 F) without cracking. 


silicone rubber ducting connects 


General Electric Company 
Chemical Division 
Section 300-1A 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Please send me my free copy of The Silicone Story. 
Name__ 
Firm__ 
Street__ 


ae ___.fone__State 


ELECTRIC 





TEMCO has again demon- 
strated its ability as a first 
line aircraft company to meet 
the nation’s aviation needs. 
TEMCO has been selected as 
a prime contractor to produce 
the sweptwing McDonnell 
F3H DEMON. 


The DEMON, a high speed jet fighter, will serve as a major 
replacement for current Navy operational carrier fighters. 
Powered by a Westinghouse turbojet engine, the DEMON now 
is being readied for production at TEMCO and will soon be adding 
a new measure of fighting strength to America’s air defense. 





and a war surplus plane. He isn’t just 
an air taxi driver—he’s a fixed-base oper- 
ator with many irons in the fire. He’s 
as much a businessman as a flier. 

“You can make a living,” he says, 
“if vou watch costs, do a lot of work 
yourself, and promote your business 
every way you can.” 
¢ Restless Days—Seven days a weck, 
Wood scrabbles from dawn till long 
after dusk. Usually, his planes are in the 
hangar soon after dark, but he and his 
wife, Nina, then tackle the endless pa 
perwork. In the seven years since he 
opened for business, they have taken 
only one vacation. And that was a few 
extra days in Florida incidental to a 
charter flight. 

Wood employs two full-time pilots 
(with others on call) and five mechanics 
and helpers in his shop and office. Mrs. 
Wood helps cover the phone and keeps 
records; Wood’s uncles keep watch on 
things, too. But it’s essentially a one 
man business, and Wood wears many 
hats—and suits. He changes clothes four 
or five times a day as he moves from 
office to planes to machine shop. 
¢ Dream Come Trme—The load gets 
heavy at times, but Bob Wood still feels 
luckier than most men. He’s doing the 
thing he dreamed of doing, back when 
he was putting warplanes through termi 
nal velocity dives over Normandy—and 
walking out of five P-51 crashes. With 
the help of loans from relatives, he has 
built his war savings in seven years into 
a business he now values at $300,000 
¢ Up from a Cow Pasture—When the 
war ended, Wood moved fast to fill the 
gap left by Newport’s loss of its only 
airport to the Navy. He had grown up 
in Newport and his family lived ther« 

With $1,500 of his savings, he 
bought a war surplus Fairchild PT-19 
Between money-carning sightseeing 
flights from the Seekonk (Mass.) air 
port near Providence, he used the plane 
to spy out the land around Newport, 
finally decided on a 118-acre dairy farm 
and borrowed $20,000 to pay for it. 

Then came years of drudgery. When 
he wasn’t flying for pay, Wood was 
riding a rented bulldozer or swinging a 
shovel. He and his men pulled down 
stone walls, graded the field, buried 
rocks, built roads and runways, cleared 
30 acres of trees, made buildings livable 
On the stormiest days, he called on 
local businessmen to talk up his service. 
¢ Progress—The result is one of the 
busiest and best-equipped private air- 
ports in New England. The field has 
four main runways, up to 3,400 ft. long. 
Two are hard-surfaced, 62 ft. wide, ca 
pable of holding two-engined transports 

Wood owns 11 planes, worth about 
$35,000 in all. Five are reserved for 
air taxi and charter work: a Bonanza, 
an Ercoupe, and three Piper Pacers, one 
with tricycle landing gear. Twenty per 
sonal planes are also based at the field, 
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BANKING Magazine (Oct. ’52, p. 33) 
puts it this way . . . “Barring the spread 
of war and another inflation scare, it 
will take a lot of old-fashioned selling 
and advertising just to stay where we 
are. It would seem a safe guess that the 
coming year will see a return of sharper 
competition and a decline in the vol- 
ume of business that has been coming 
in through the transom.” 


To the men who are interested in the 
profitable operation of a business, the 
shift from a seller’s to a buyer’s market 
points up the urgent need for imme- 
diate and long range market planning. 
Product acceptance must be maintained 
and expanded. Buyer resistance must 
be overcome. New markets must be 
captured. 


These vital marketing problems are 
facing businessmen today. Sound busi- 
ness magazine advertising can be a 
strong and effective influence in solving 
these problems. In fact, many market- 
ing functions can be performed faster 
and at far lower cost by business maga- 
zine advertising than by any other 
method. 


THAT IS WHY WE SUGGEST: /f you have 
a financial interest or responsibility 
in a company, or are called upon to 
advise customers regarding invest- 
ments, always check to see that the 
company’s management is using 
adequate business magazine adver- 
tising to protect and 

expand its markets. 


We've just published an interesting little booklet entitled, ‘‘Joe Phares 
built a machine.” A banker gives some sound advice in this enter- 
tainiig story with a moral . . . and we have a feeling that after you've 
read it, you may want some copies for your friends. For your free 
copy, address your request to Company Promotion Department. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


@ 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. ® 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


1erFOR MATION 





DESIGNED 


ola acer tate| 
Costs of 
Pumping : 


The rugged design of all 
Viking pumps includes ... 


1, Only two moving parts, 
2. Only one packing box. 
3. FAST, self priming. 

4. Smooth, even discharge. 


§. Adaptation for handling either viscous 
or thin liquids. 


6. Low power requirements, 


Lower your pumping costs. Start with bul- 
letin series 53. Gladly sent on request. 


Viking 





LOW COST ENGRAVING 
IN YOUR OWN PLANT 


The Green Engraver. ‘oven by 
the experience of teal ond die, 
electronic, machine, radio elec- 
trical and inst . 
Folder upon request 
GREEN INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
364 Pulnam Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 





PLATES 
PANELS 











8 To School 


7éth Anniversa 
® An oil pany, a st hip line and a con- 
struction firm recently sent their employees to 
school—to learn a foreign Tapganye. They sent 
them to Berlitz, naturel , too, has en- 
listed Berlitz aid to teach Frenca and Spanish 
to stewardesses and pursers. 

These farsighted firms, all dealing overseas, 
know the value of sp g the c er’s lan- 
guage. If you do Ra ee abroad, the world’s 
leading language school can help you: Berlitz 
teaches every modern tongue. 


iBERLITZ 


630 Fifth Ave.. New York 
Schools in 25 “ather cities 
We are intere in teaching 
our employees yo language 








SCHOOL OF | 
LANGUAGES | 
C1-6-0110 | 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


| 


Pume Company 


Cedar Falls, lowa 





A copy of this quick-read- 
ing, 8-page booklet is yours 
for the asking. It contains 
many facts on the benefits 
derived from your business 
poper and tips on how to 
read more profitably. Write 
for the "WHY and HOW 
booklet.”’ 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Room 2710, 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





paying $6 a month for open tie-down 
or $15-18 a month for hangar space. 
In his first year, 1946-47, Wood flew 
about 50 charter flights, and 30 or 40 
private planes stopped there (the field 
wasn’t yet on the map, and cows still 
dotted the landing area). By contrast, 
in 1952 he flew well over 1,000 charter 
and air taxi flights, and nearly 1,000 
transient planes landed 
Wood estimates that his 
come about equally from (1) charter 
and air taxi, (2) storage and mainte- 
nance, (3) instruction, sightseeing 
flights, sales of planes, real estate. 
e Next Step—Now his ambition is to 
get a mail contract so he can set up 
a small scheduled airline, three round 
trips a day between Newport and Provi 
dence to connect with the most popular 
airline flights. He figures this schedule 
would pay, would generate more pas- 
senger business, and would speed up 
Newport’s airmail by 12 to 36 hr. And 
he thinks he could cut his present 
passenger fare in half. 


Blue Sky Ahead 


Just about everyone in aviation is 
bullish on the prospects for the air 
taxi business. 

Civil aeronautics officials in Wash- 
ington give taxi operators the most 
freedom of anv of the country’s certif- 
icated carriers—and a lot of cncourage- 
ment, too. Operators must have cer- 
tificates from the Civil Aeronautics Ad 
ministration, but approval ilmost 
automatic 

Fixed-base operators obviously think 
taxi has a future. About 2,000 of them 
have bothered to get certificates from 
CAA, most of them with the one idea 
of getting in on the ground floor 

And the airlines show mor 
all the time. Northeast has 
furthest in using air taxi a comple 
ment to its routes. Last this New 
England line coordinated vstem of 
nine taxi operators; it has added five 
more to the pattern and expects to sign 
up another two. 

e Fares—The key to 
cess in promoting air taxi ¥ 
airline persuaded the taxi 
wherever possible to quote fares per 
person rather than per Chis 
made rates sound more attractive. It’s 
a sore point with taxi men, though 
Generally they lose money at less than 
1} passengers per trip; working with 
Northeast last summer, they carried two 
or more passengers on 53% of the trips 

The Air Taxi Conference last Novem 
ber voted unanimously to set up a 
uniform zone rate schedul 
plane for a 25-mi. radius, $20 for a 
50-mi. radius, $30 for a 7 radius, 
with a $10 increase for each additional 
25-mi. zone. 

Like many city taxi rates, th 


earnings 


interest 
gone 


Northeast’s suc- 
this: The 
operators 


| I 
D 
} iTi¢ 


$15 per 


se rates 
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THE LORD BALTIMORE HOTEL............ 100 

Agency—Emery Adv. Corp. 

LUKENS STEEL CO 

Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
MAGNAFLUX CORP. 

Agency—Glenn, Jordan, he Inc. 

P. R. MALLORY & CO., | 

Agency—The Aitkin- wae Co, 

manos Greene TRUST CO. OF 
NEW YORK 3 

Agency~—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc, 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO...136-137, 153 
MECHANICAL HANDLING SYSTEMS, INC.. 81 

Agency—Witte & Burden 
METAL CARBIDES CORP............. eevceee 146 

Agency—Meek & Thomas, Inc. 


METALS. & CONTROLS CORP. 
SPENCER THERMOSTAT DIV 
Agency-— Sutherland - Abbott 


micas SWITCH Div. wr Tet eee 
HONEYWELL REGULATOR C 
Agency—Reincke, Meyer & Finn, = 


THe tle ayy + od & 8T. Leute RAILWAY 68 
Agency—The Addison Lewis 


1953 


MISSISSIPP! GLASS CO 
Agency—Ralph Smith Ady, Agenc y 
mooiirr. CORP. 
gency——Don Allen & Assoc 
ieee ADHESIVE PRODUCTS 
Agency--George H. Hartman Co. 
NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO. 
Agency-——Sutherland- Abbott 
NATIONAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CORP 
Agency— Ketchum, MacLeod & Urove, Ine 
NATIONAL STEEL CORP 
Agency (ampbell- Ewald Co 


NEW Ane ane 8 TUAL LIFE 
INSURA 
Agency ee pt & Son, “Enc 
NORTON sonra AND BEHR.- mANGINe 
CORPORATION , 
Agency onal Thomas Chirurg Co., Inc 
THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO 
Agency—Carr Liggett Adv., Inc 
OLIVETT! CORP. OF AMERICA 
Agency—Geyer Adv,, Ine. 


OREGON LUMBER CO 
Agency—-Vacific National Ady. Agency 
THE OSBORN MFG. CO 
Agency-—The Griswold- Eshleman Co 


OZAL 18 Seeevsre Div. gf GENERAL 
NE & FILM COR oe 
a... a A Biow Co a4 


PEERLESS PUMP DIV., FOOD MACHINERY 
& CHEMICAL CORP oosne 
Agency—The MeCarty Co 
PITTSBURGH CORNING CORP 
Agency——-Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 
PULLMAN CO. ‘ odes OO 
Agency—Young & Rubicam, Inc 
PYRENE MFG. CO sbeee 108 
Agency—Cray & Rogers 
REEVES PULLEY CO.. o* -» 70 
Agency—-Caldwell, _— & Co., Ino. 
REMINGTON RAND, IN 
Agency —Leeford Adv eos 
ROBBINS & MYERS, INC 
Agency—-Erwin, Wasey & Co., Lad 
RESA IRON WORKS, INC. 
Agency—L. J. DuMahaut Ady Agency 
RUDD-MELIKIAN, INC. 
Agency—W. 8. Roberts, Inc 
308. T. RYERSON & SON, INC 
Agency—<Aubrey, Finlay, Marley & Hodgson, Inc 
omenen ae & HUTZLER 
. Parkinson Assoc., Inc 
egos = 
Agency—John 8. Monsos Adv. 
——— 4co 
—Doremus & Co. 
seouanns TIME CORP 
Agency—Harry Berk 
TEMCO AIRCRAFT CORP 
Agency—aylor-Norsworthy, Inc, 
TENNESSEE EASTMAN CO , 
Agency—Kenyon & Fekhardt, In 
bby ROLLER BEARING es. 4th Cover 
Agency on Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 
THe Topo 
gency iy Merrill Anderson Co a 
on TORRINGTON C 
Agency—Hazard Ady. Co, 
TRAVELETTER CORP, 
Agency-—Moore & Co.; 
UNITED AIRCRAFT eonr 
Agency— Lennen & Newell, Ine. 


UNITED-CARR FASTENER CORP 
Agency—-H. B. Humphrey, Alley & Richards, 


VANADIUM CORP. OF AMERICA... 
Agency — Hazard Ady, Co. 
VIKING PUMP CO peregoeevece sss 
Agency—-Walter F. Battenfield Co 
WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. seve 
Agency-——James K. Flanagan Ady. Agency 
WELLMAN ENGINEERING CO 
Agency —The Griswold- Eshleman Co 


THE WHITE MOTOR CO 
Agency-—-D' Arey Ady. Co 


WHITING CORP. . hove 
Agency—Waldie & Briggs, Ine 


worrha TUBE DIV., CALUMET & 
Agency—Charles M. Gray & Assoc dic, 


YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE CO... 
Agency—The Griswold- Eshleman Co 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. Address box number replies 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 








Rate—$5.00 per line 
Allow 5 
Write for special 


NEW YORK, 330 W. 








EMPLOYMENT 


amex Selling Opportunities Oftered ——— 
Representative Wanted—Ffastern Electronic and 


Machine parts manufacturer, Requires repre- 
sentation in Bastern New England, Chicago, 
and West Coast areas, RW-6676, Business 
Week 

Want men to develop national sales on proven 
line of building specialities. Some investment 
required, 8W-6660, Business Week. 


=uuuc== Positions Wanted 

5 years selling competitive ity to top 
execs, Age 33. Michigan M.B.A. (marketing). 
(PW -6675, Business Week. 


Claims Atty. 38 yrs., LL.B., 10 yrs. social legis- 
lation claims,—unemployment insurance, pen- 
sions, nation-wide workmen's compensation. 
Objective—labor relations. PW-6994, Business 
Week 


Electrical Engineer-Editor with solid graphic arts 
background, Presently directing 15-man tech, 
publicationg (mii, & civ.) dept, Desires reloca- 
tion in similar post, PW-6676, Business Week. 


f etic Foreign Trade Graduate, age thirty, 
U citizen residing in Venezuela with five 
years managerial experience in Latin America 
and fluent command of Spanish wishes execu- 
tive position, Proven ability as General Man- 
ager of four plants with good recommendations 
Willing to travel. Salary depending upon stock 
or profit participation and taxes. Address to 
Apartado 2368, Caracas, Venezuela. 


Executive Accountant-Attorney, C.P.A., Harvard 
M.A. Eleven years sound experience, Age 37, 
married, family. Desires opportuni:y as treas- 
urer’s or controller's assistant. PW-66656, Busi- 
ness Week. 


Executive for Top-Management. Officer com- 
pleting tour in February. Business and Military 
experience in Production, Marketing Analysis 
and Managerial Controls, Married—Age 32. 
PW -6659, Business Week, 


Factory Manager, 16 years in production and 
Job lot manufacturing. Practical administrator 
of factory and accounting policies, production 
engineering, shop supervision, production plan- 
ning and control, labor relations. Present com- 
pany moving South, B.8.C., mid-thirties, veter- 
an, family. Location—Philadeiphia or suburban 
areas, PW-6711, Business Week, 


LLB and MBA graduate. Available immediately. 

Experience in Personnel, Industrial Relations, 

ene nam. Married. Age: 35, PW-6677, Business 
ee 


Supt. of small tool and die, metal fabrication 
shop seeks position as plant manager. 16 years 
sractical experience in this fleld. PW-6657, 
Jusiness Week. 


Tax Man, attorney and accountant. Wide ex- 
perience including Insurante and finance, De- 
sires professional or commercial work in South- 
ern California, PW-6630, Business Week, 


===== Selling Opportunities Wanted ——= 
Are qow getting w full share of business from 
Puerto feo? Highly dynamic and experi- 
enced salesman seeks permanent connect‘on 
with sound potential. Airmail particulars to 
P.O, Box 1362, San Juan, Puerto Rico (USA). 


Elect. Mfgr’s Agent-Estab. 20 yrs., 3 salesmen, 
warehouse facilities, contacting Elect. Whole- 
salers & mfgres in Met. N. Y. & N. J., seeks ad 

ditional line, RA-6629, Business Week 


Experienced Salesman with proven ability and 
national recognition seeks permanent connec- 
tion with firm desiring first class representation 
Can cover New England and do limited travel 
beyond. Fully capable of organizing complete 
and thorough sales coverage. 33 years old, mar- 
ried, excellent health and appearance with 
abundance of energy, imagination, originality 
and versatility. Finest references Residence 
Boston area. All replies will be acknowledged 
SA-6669, Business Week. 
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Manufacturer's Representative in the Philadelphia 
Area—Experienced sales engineer. Industrial 
items or production components. RA-6666, 
Business Week. 


in organization in Rochester, New 
York, would like to represent manufacturer of 
related equipment. RA-6661, Business Week. 


Salesman chemist age 31 seeks permanent con- 
nection with Ind. equipment or chemical manu- 
facturer. Prefer south east territory. SA-6717, 
Business Week. 

Washington representative, active and experi- 
enced in government contacts, sales, market an- 
alysis and economic research, can now accept 
new business. Integrity and ability attested by 
clients’ references, Service Associates, 1319 F. 
Street NW, Washington 4, D. C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Canadian Paint mfrs. seeks 


American firm considering the Canadian 
market in paint or any chemical line. New 
equipment—will process to your formulae on 
any basis. Situated in southwestern Ontario 
on American railroads. Great Lakes Paint & 
Varnish Co. Ltd., Rodney, Ont 


Valuable F hi: now available for the new 
Gyramatic Health Mattress. Sold direct to 
users. Minimum investment with profits of 
$200-500 per week The Gyramatic Co., First 
National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colorado 


contact with 





EQUIPMENT 


For Sale or Rent ——————— 

Mr. Contractor: Do you have power at that new 

jobsite? We will rent or sell portable gaso- 

line, or diesel units 1 to 200 KW. Write for 

lists. Midwest Utilities Power Equip. 

+, 1270 Augusta Blvd., Chicago 22, Illinois. 
Cable MIDCORP. 


INDUSTRIAL SITE 
Free Factbook—highlights on how hundreds of 


national firms profit from branch plants in 
Metropolitan Oakland Area (MOA). This geo- 
graphic hub of Pacific Coast provides: proxim- 
ity to multi-billion dollar West market; impor- 
tant savings in shipping time and cost; major 
terminus for truck, rail, air, sea carriers; all- 
season production and demand; skilled labor 
source; acres of level sites, phenomenal, con- 
tinuing growth, For free Factbook, write: Ala- 
meda County New Industries Committee, Suite 
IOLA, 427 13th Street, Oakland, California 


M 4, 





turers Directory 
Available—1952 Directory of Minnesota Manu- 


facturers $4.00, Contains firm name and title of 
one official, products, markets, and employment 
size for 6,000 establishments. Firms listed by 
community and product. Brand names listed 
alphabetically. Check payable to Treasurer, 
State of Minnesota, must accompany order 
Write Minnesota Dept. of Business Research 
gud dovetapenent, 117 University Avenue, St. 
au 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


Auto Fleet Leasing ————=—= 


ROLLINS FLEET LEASING 
Any number of Cars or Trucks 
No capital investment. Better employee relations. 
New cars yearly, Savings of thousands of dollars. 
Unlimited mileage. 
100% TAX DEDUCTIBLE 
Rhehoboth, Delaware, Phone 3621 














are for the vehicle, regardless of how 
many people ride. They apply only to 
certain widely used three-passenger 
planes, with lower rates for smaller, 
more economical ships. Lower rates 
can also be charged for established 
point-to-point routes such as Wood's 
Newport-Providence run. 

Up to now, operators have charged 
various rates per mile, Airline clerks 
have had to do a lot of research and 
figuring in order to quote air taxi fares. 
This would be simplified by the zone 
fare system if CAB approves it. 
¢ Few Worries—Samuel Freeman of 
Bedminster, N. J., president of the Air 
Taxi Conference, thinks airline coopera- 
tion is on the way to licking the pro- 
motion problem. He admits to only 
two serious worries after that 

e Weather. In the smog of indus- 
trial northern New Jersey, he can fly 
only 50% of daytime hours all year 
(Bob Wood in Newport can fly 94% 
of the time). Freeman wants an eco- 
nomical twin-engined plane for all 
weather flying. 

e High cost of planes. Someday 
a lot of planes bought right after the 
war are going to wear out at once. Cost 
of a Beech Bonanza has risen from 
$6,800 in 1945 to about $20,000 to 
day, Freeman says. What happens to 
per-mile rates based on amortizing the 
earlier, lower cost of planes? 


Parachuting Machinery 


Fairchild Flying Boxcars and U.S. Air 


Force carricr crews gave the Army Engi- 
neers a preview of what may be a new fea- 
ture of airborne operations. In a test drop, 
a mass flight of 40 C-119s roared over the 
drop zone, and from their cavernous holds, 
bulldozers, and other construction equip- 
ment—weighing as much as 104 tons—were 
parachuted. The test was staged to prove 
that a mass paradrop of heavy equipment 
would enable engineers to build an ad- 
vance airstrip in a minimum of time, 
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PIPE FITTINGS 


offer dependability 
safeguarded by 
advanced metallurgy 




















Year after year...in all kinds of service... 
Ladish Controlled Quality Fittings set new 
standards of reliability. One reason is the strong 
reliance on technical progress. Every new facil- 
ity and advanced technique of modern metal- 
lurgy is fully utilized to develop desirable 
physical properties to maximum limits... while 
unrelenting test procedures continuously safe- 
guard metallurgical soundness and provide users 
with authentic data proving the complete de- 
pendability of every Ladish Fitting. 


TO MARK PROGRESS 





# 





tHe complete (antrollid Yualily FITTINGS LINE 


PRODUCED UNDER ONE ROOF... ONE RESPONSIBILITY 


LADISH CO. 


CUDAHY, WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE SUBURE 


fices New York © Buftalo o Pittburgh © Philadelphia © Cleveland « Chicago « St Pau! 


1a « Houston « Tulsa © Los Angeles © San Francisco « Hovena « Mexico City « Brantlord, Ont 


C4 blod-.0+7.8086 CS 





THE TREND 


For a Better Dollar 


People who have come along since 1929 can’t very 
well have had much experience with the rediscount rate 
and its traditional function in our economy. Their 
knowledge must be pretty much academic, for redis- 
counting has played a small role indeed over most of the 
last 20 years. 

Moreover, an advance of } of 1% in a money rate— 
and particularly in a rate that stands only as high as 2% 
after the advance—can hardly seem world shaking 
(BW—Jan.24'53,p28). 

Yet this is a milestone. At the risk of oversimplifica- 
tion, we might relate a short short story. 

A Republican we know was collecting an election bet. 
The loser jibed, “I'll be getting it back in four years.” 

“Perhaps,” was the rejoinder, “but it will be in better 
dollars.” 

Now it is not to be assumed that the rise in the 
rediscount rate by the Federal Reserve banks makes the 
dollar better right off. Nor is it to be assumed that the 
new Administration dictated the change—though few 
will question that it has the blessing of Eisenhower's 
money market managers. 

Consider, for a moment, what this means funda- 
mentally, Recall that the basic function of a central bank 
such as the Federal Reserve System is to expand and 
contract credit. One of the tools (and not necessarily 
the most powerful) is the rediscount rate. - It is, in effect, 
a wrench for screwing interest rates up and down. 





Banks Borrow to Lend 


When demand is large upon the commercial banks 
for credit, lendable funds can be supplied by the Federal 
Reserve. One way of tapping the supply is for the banks 
to rediscount loans they already have made by hypo- 
thecating them with the Federal Reserve banks. If the 
cost is low on such “resale” of outstanding paper, this 
course is likely to be popular; if the cost is made dearer, 
then your bank may be less inclined to continue redis- 
counting (or, more probably, will seek to pass the cost 
on to you in higher interest rates on new borrowing). 

That is about as deeply as the public, or the average 
businessman, need go into the mechanics of the thing. 

Banks used the rediscount extensively to come by 
funds in the 1920s. But they were overstocked with 
money during the most of the 1930s and 1940s with the 
result that the significance of such a banking operation 
has almost been forgotten. 

However, rediscounting has once again become im- 
portant, the volume of paper resold to the Federal 
Reserve recently mounting to $2-billion. That is the 
highest figure since the panic days of the early 1920s. 

The motivating force has been business borrowing 
from the commercial banks (plus the fact that these 
banks no longer like to raise the money by selling other 
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investments such as government bonds because, since 
prices have dropped, they would have to take a loss). 

The Federal Reserve, in raising the rediscount rate, 
has acted to make business borrowing a little dearer. Not 
that such borrowing is bad. This is more a reminder to 
business that its demands on bank credit are very large— 
large enough, in fact, that any future expansion could be 
very dangerous if inflation were to threaten. 

Then, too, there are subsurface significances in this 
action on the rediscount rate. The interest rate on the 
public debt (and on all bonds, for that matter) will be 
directly affected. 

The Federal Reserve Board no longer is directly respon- 
sible for what happens to government bond prices. Yet 
its members unquestionably had an eye to the T'reasury’s 
debt-management problem in sanctioning the higher 
charge on rediscounts. 

Almost 40% of our total federal debt is payable either 
on demand or by yearend. The owner of these obliga- 


tions may quite properly regard them as cash money— 
to be spent or saved at his option. Add on the Treasury 
issues falling due within five years, and 75% of all that 
the government owes comes in the short-term category. 


Funding Now Seems Certain 


Such a large floating debt by its very existence carries 
the threat of runaway inflation (simply because it all is 
payable so close in the future that it is virtually money). 

Eisenhower's team can be expected to agree with the 
National City Bank, which recently said, “Funding float- 
ing debt—pushing debt maturities out—is one of the 
traditional ways of dealing with inflation and protecting 
the value of money.” (This statement didn’t bear the 
signature of W. Randolph Burgess, the new debt-manage- 
ment man in the Treasury, but it may be worth noting 
that he still was with National City when that was 
printed. ) 

Sale of long-term bonds to realign Treasury debt ma- 
turities is going to cost more in terms of interest because 
of the higher rediscount rate. This the Federal Reserve 
Board realized fully. But it clearly figured that good 
cffects would outweigh the bad. 


There Are Some Doubts 


Of course, some authorities no longer take much stock 
in money rates as an economic regulator. At best, higher 
lates rarely: squeeze evenly, smoothly, or predictably; as 
a brake, they are likely to slip for a while, then suddenly 
to bind (perhaps when least expected ). 

It’s a little like sticking a broom through a wheel: 
First thing you know, you've got a broken wheel; or, if 
not, you've certainly got a broken broom handle 

Be that as it may, the boost in the rediscount rate is an 
honest move toward a desirable end. If it (1) discourages 
inflationary borrowing or (2) aids debt rearrangement, 
then it is an advance toward a better dollar. 
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CRUISING SPEEDS up to 89 miles an hour are easy for the 
Rocket to maintain. 
Phis crack Chicago-Denver streamliner rolls on Timken 

tapered roller bearings. ‘Timken bearings eliminate all speed 
restrictions and delays due to old-style friction bearings. 


Mountain 


Rock Island’s Rocky 


They helped bring the streamliner age to America’s rail- 
roads. Now the railroads are looking to them to streamline 
freight service, too. By eliminating the “hot box” problem 
—the result of overheated axles—Timken roller bearings 
will end the No. 1 cause of freight train delays. 


Now meet the next great step in railroading 


TO MAKE freight service ever better, 
the railroads are finding the answer to 
“hot boxes” in “Roller Freight”— 
freight cars on Timken tapered roller 
bearings in place of the old-style fric- 
tion bearings commonly used, 


72 ANMUAL 
Z RETURN 


TO TAKE the shock joads of railroad 
service, rollers and races of Timken 
bearings have tough cores. Hardened 
surfaces resist wear. When all railroads 
go “Roller Freight”, they'll save an 
estimated $190 million a year, net a 
22% yearly return on the investment. 


~—— /( 


THE RECORD for one railroad’s “Roller 
Freight” is 50,000,000 car-miles with- 
out a “hot box”. By contrast, freight 
cars on friction bearings average only 
212,000 car-miles between set-outs for 
“hot boxes”. 


COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES of cartridge jour- 
nal box and Timken bearings for freight 
cars cost 20% less than applications of 
six years ago. Applications are available 
for converting existing cars. Other prod- 
ucts of the Timken Company: alloy 
steel and tubing, removable rock bits. 





ANOTHER RAILROAD cut running time 
in half on a livestock run with “Roller 
Freight”, upping its business 30% in 
two years. Timken bearings permit sus- 
tained high speeds, cut the cost of 
lubricant up to 89%. 


NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A KOLLER T> 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER c> BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL d AND THRUST LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION —£) 


Copr. 1953 The Timken Roller Bearing ¢ ‘ompany, Canton 6, O. 
Cable address: ** T1MKUSCO"’. 


Watch the railroads Go... on TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 


(Oaee mane O60 © A Fat Ore 





